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DRIVE THE GAR YOU CHOOSE 
AT THE MOTOR SHOW — For central heating and all 


ON CONTRACT HIRE the hot water you need 


at the lowest cost 

You simply make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with 
Vehicle Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of 
any make you choose) every one or two years. And do it without capital 
outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 

@ Car guaranteed for 12 months. 

@ Taxed, fitted with heater and number plates. 

e@ Replacement car available at 48 hours’ notice. 


Here are some examples of cars you can Contract Hire. 


Quarterly rental 
on 2 year contract 


AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA... ... «.. £50: 
MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT ... «... ... £522 
VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX ... £62 : 
FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55 ... eee £68 : 


ae 


BOILERS 


SOLID FUEL and 
OIL-FIRED MODELS 


STANDARD ENSIGN dik. ae ae. le Ce 
WAAEUIAEE, VEEOK ic. cca kee ws ls 
a 


Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 
one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. 


Write, telephone or call for further details. Get details from your Heating Engineer or Builders’ Merchant 


VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED JANITOR BOILERS LTD - CAMBERLEY - SURREY 
77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 


FLYING 1ST CLASS TO NEW YORK? 


at no extra cost...* 


Glorious Bermuda! j 
On her spacious 5 immaculate 
pink sandy golf courses. 
beaches you'll : ' Superb 
laze in luxury. accommodation; 
_ Ina climate hotels, | 
that averages cottage colonies, 
fi} 70 degrees. what-you-will. 
‘ tgs a DAE S53 ay : Paradise And Hamilton's 
feds a UE LG RL a a9 : =—~ for yachting, shopping's 
she Cee Rinse ds “88 - = angling, ~ world-renowned. 


es: te ANOS i. 5 diye 
ene se hae ie) ae te = skin-diving. 
¢ bye - % Mi 


naoowxw 


HZaNanUaaAa 


heh Be he 4e4 pe ie sh ZX 2 * ask your travel agent for details or write to: 
Fon IRAN H, 6 da) ii) da, 2 Ke iy Dept. E, The Bermuda Travel Information Office, 


fe 8 Sh ae ; oh ee Rex House, 6 Lower Regent St., London, S.W.1 


it’s easy to go to 
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Gate dAzur 


Break dark winter in two with a sunny interlude on 
the Céte d’Azur. Join the joyous round of gaiety. 


NICE CARNIVAL festivities, Jan. 29-Feb. 12 

(Battles of Flowers, Feb. 5 & 12); “Nuit de 
Nice” at the CASINO MUNICIPAL, Feb. 5; City of 
Nice Golf Cup, Feb. 8; Lions Club International Gala, 
Dec. 6; International Rotary “Night of Marvels”, Jan. 30; 
“Nuit du Palais de la Méditerranée”, Feb. 7; “Nuit 
du Beaujolais”, Mar. 14, at the PALAIS DE LA 
MEDITERRANEE. International Tennis Tournament, 
Mar. 30- Apr. 5. International Horse Show, Apr. 15 - 30. 


C ANN ES CASINO MUNICIPAL (Chairman, 
F. André): THEATRE, comedies 


(current Paris successes), Symphonic Orchestra (55 per- 
formers), MARQUIS DE CUEVAS?’ International Ballet; 
HALL, daily variety show with top international stars; 
RESTAURANT DES AMBASSADEURS, 2z Galas 
and one super-Gala weekly, Christmas and New Year 
Reveillons; MOUGINS GOLF COURSE (18 holes), 
International Cup play and Championships. International 
Film Festival, early May. 


MENTON LEMON FESTIVAL, Feb. 6-15; 
Corso of the Golden Fruit, Feb. 8-10; Spring Féte, 
Mar. 29. Galas. Concerts. Tennis. 


ANTIBES-JUAN LES PINS (open at Easter) 
Sandy beaches; CASINO MUNICIPAL, International 
Bridge Festival, May 2 - 10. 


BEAULIEU Elegant flower-decked villas ; rare exotic 
gardens, English church — regular . services. Easter: 
Childrens’ Masquerade. CASINO, roulette, boule, baccara. 


HOTELS of the highest standard, including : 


NICE: Negresco**** Lux, Ruhl**** Lux, Plaza & France**** Lux, 
Angleterre & Gde-Bretagne**** B, Atlantic**** B, Continental**** C, 
Splendid***A, Albion***C, William’s***C. 

CANNES: Carlton**** Lux, Majestic**** Lux, Martinez**** Lux, 
Montfleuri**** Lux, Gray & d’Albion****A, Regina****C, Savoy**** 
C, Fouquet’s****C, 
MENTON: Venise & Continental****A, Résidence les 
Colombiéres****B, des Anglais***A. 

ANTIBES - JUAN LES PINS: Cap d’Antibes & Pavillon 
Eden-Roc**** Lux, Provengal**** Lux, Belles-Rives**** A, 
Juana**** A. 





BEAULIEU : La Réserve de Beaulieu**** Lux. 
EZE BORD DE MER: Hotel Cap Estel****A. 
ROQUEBRUNE - CAP MARTIN: 30 hotels 
and pensions. 


Consult yur TRAVEL AGENT or nrite to 


Winter is joyous 


VENCEBE 


NICE 


CANNES 


BEAULIEU 


MENTON 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


178, Piccadilly, London, W.1, for the Cote d’ Azur booklet 
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Here’s the last word on a heated subject! 


Fibreglass Rigid Sections provide the most effective pipe insulation 
you can get—and the lightest, strongest and easiest to install. 
Fibreglass sections impose little weight on hangers; they are trim, 
inert and virtually indestructible. Fit them to hot water and steam 
pipe systems for drastic fuel savings, on cold water pipes to prevent 
freezing and condensation —on any piping, in fact, that needs to be 
protected against heat losses in any way. 


TRADE MARK 


FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS. Tel: St. Helens 4224 


PRODUCTS: 
Pig Iron 
Billets 
Slabs 
Sheet Bars 
Bars 
Shapes 
Wire Rods 
Rails 
Hoop 
Plates 
Hot Rolled Sheets 
Cold Rolled Sheets 
Galvanized Sheets 
Tin Plates 
Panzermast 
Light Gauge Steel 
Chemical By-products 
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Products 


HEAD OFFICE: 
Nihonbashi Edobashi, Tokyo, Japan 

PLANTS: 

Muroran (Hokkaido) 

Kamaishi (Iwate Pref.) 

Hirohata (Hyogo Pref.) 

Kawasaki (Kanagawa Pref.) 

CABLE ADDRESS: 
STEELFUJI TOKYO 
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C. A. PARSONS & CO. LTD. 





These names 











A. REYROLLE & CO. LTD. 





make 






NUCLEAR 






HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO. LTD. 


POWER 


SIR ROBERT McALPIVE & SONS LTD. 






fon. ah i 
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Bradwell, Essex, has leapt into fame 

as the site of the first commercial 

nuclear power station in the world to 

be built by N.P.P.C. Eight names make 

The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 

power stations throughout the world. 


WHESSOE LTD. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


Bradwell nuclear power station will have 
a guaranteed output of 300 Megawatts. It is 
being built by The Nuclear Power Plant Co. Ltd 


* sss , CLARKE, CHAPMAN & CO. LTD. 
for the Central Electricity Generating Board. 






A Greater Britain through iar | >> Nuclear Power 





THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED - BOOTHS HALL + KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 


TGA NPS 
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FRESH WATER NOW CHEAPER | 
FROM THE SEA! 





The WEIR “MULTIFLASH” sea water Teele ae MS od 


will produce fresh water cheaper than a_ new. rainwater catchment scheme 






It allows very high rates of output per unit of 
input, at lower capital cost than ever before—any- 
where. 

It is an important development, even for 
countries with adequate rainfall, because it can also 
make industry and horticulture virtually independent 
of natural supply—with capital economy—by pro- 
ducing fresh water as a “‘ by-product ”’ of electricity 
generation. 

As world leaders in this field, we invite your GUERNSEY LEADS 
a Realising the importance of a reliable source of 

water for the island’s tomato-growing industry, the 
Guernsey Water Board are to install the first com- 
mercial plant in the United Kingdom for producing 
fresh water from the sea. This will be a Weir 
“ Multiflash ” unit designed for continuous opera- 
tion and will produce half a million gallons a day. 






LANT PRODUCES THREE QUARTERS OF THE WORLD’S OUTPUT OF 
‘FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA’ 


G. & J. WEIR LTD.- CATHCART - GLASGOW S.4 


Parent Company of the Weir Group comprising 
DRYSDALE & CO. LTD. . WEIR HOUSING CORPORATION LTD. . ARGUS FOUNDRY LTD. . ZWICKY LTD. 
WEIR VALVES LTD. * WM. SIMONS & CO. LTD. * W.R. SKINNER LTD. * PEACOCK BROS. LTD. 
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Not just a desk... 


»2-A COMPLETE SUITE 


If you wish your office to look 
impressive as well as efficient, the new 
400-Style Suite is the answer. A basic 
design of exceptional merit has been 
adapted to a full range of comple- 
mentary units. These provide for the 
utmost flexibility in modern office 
furnishing whilst maintaining harmony 
and dignity throughout. 

Immaculately styled ; many interesting 
features ; robustly constructed. 













400-STYLE 


a matching suite of 
otfice furniture in steel 





Please ask for Brochure E0999. 
G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD., Woolwich Road, London, S.E.7 
GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 





ers 











Nearly 2,000,000 of our Vouchers 

are used every month in more than 
4,000 catering establishments in London 
and the Provinces. 





Employees want them and the cost 

to you is negligible. We have a booklet 
fully explaining our Service, gladly 

sent on request. 








WHEREVER LUNCHEON VOUCHERS ARE 
ACCEPTED—OURS ARE WELCOMED 





: 


} 
ae 






















ANVIL, 
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of 
the 
m- 
ing ———— SS = —— a, 
eit = 
: SSS LUNCHEON VOUCHER 
ra ee ———————— VALID FOR 
ay. A, SSS eee i _ W/ 
A’ 
(THREE SHILLINGS) 
Only valid for the purchase of bona tide funcheon—NOFT valid for 
alcoholic beverages. tobacco. confectionery, etc. 
4 Encashable at the company’s offices in London by catering establishments 
hated In our Official Directorves. om accordance with the agreed terms 
ie 
'D. i 


Luncheon Vouchers Limited, Saxone House, 74a Regent St., London, W.1.  tetephones REGent 9711 
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THIS is what you've waited for 


2,000 CHEQUES PER HOUR 
SIGNED WITH ABSOLUTE SECURITY 


eutomeatittr lly / 

-_ ea 

5 Thank goodness it’s back ! That’s the instant reaction of all who know 
the phenomenal time and labour-saving performance of the Todd Cheque 
Signer. Ten or ten thousand cheques, it produces a clear, uniform signa- 
ture impression every time, and even adds up the number of cheques it 
signs. There’s no risk of improper use. Complete security is assured by 
two independent locks, each with its own key. Write or ’phone for a 
demonstration of this amazing machine. It’s 


a real business asset to busy directors, 
treasurers and accountants. 


























se a ae THE ORIGINAL 


TODD 


CHEQUE SIGNER 


used by Municipal Authorities for over a quarter of acentury 
Send for illustrated brochure TODAY 


HALSBY & COMPANY LIMITED, DEPT. (T.E.1) 52 DEAN STREET 
SHAFTESBURY AVENUE . LONDON, W.1 GERRARD 4163 
































(A_ EXPERTS on 
fit», SHELVING 


Get an accountant to 
study prices, an engineer 
to go into construction, a 
designer to appraise 


function and the chap in 
charge of stores to try it out. ; 
# Put it up and take it down, 
# and change the layout several ' N ] P Pl 

times. Try some heavy loads. In uc Cal OwWer ants 
Your experts will report that 
Bee-Zee shelving is miles | 
ahead in design and build construction for controlling, with complete efficiency and reliability 
and wear and usefulness. 














Valves to our design and manufacture are in service or in course of 


5 the flow of liquids and gases in the water supply and reactor coolant 
If you use shelving of any | 


kind, we invite you to ask systems of a number of Britain’s Atomic Power Plants. 
for a quotation for Bee-Zee 
shelving to do your job 
large or small — in factory, 
warehouse or shop. 


BEE-ZEE shelving 


miles ahead 


Post this Coupon for full details 





Name — 
a 


Bruynzee! \ Wood Products Co. Ltd. 
HOLLAND HOUSE, 25 THE GROVE, LONDON, N.W.1I1 HEAD OFFICE & WORKS : KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND 
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Tht. WORLD 
) YOUR MARAE! Oh 


BRITISH GOODS 


NEWSWEEK SELLS 





THAT MARAE! 


THREE EDITIONS at your service 


EUROPEAN 


AMERICAN PACIFIC 

EDITION a. EDITION 

1,225,000 27,000 
CIRCULATION CIRCULATION 


Space may be bought locally and paid for in local currency. 
Black & White rate for the American Edition: £2,309, 
European Edition: £261— Pacific Edition: £152, 

Rates effective with issue of January 5, 1959, 








The world was never smaller. News of all nations is yours 
within hours. 


As a world-wide publishing operation, NEWSWEEK has long 
played a significant role in such highspeed communica- 
tions. Every week it reports the world’s important events 
to all of Europe, the Mideast and Africa...to America and 
the entire Western Hemisphere ...and from Tokyo to all of 
the Far East. 


Why not reserve NEWSWEEK to carry your news, too? 


Your messages in Newsweek /nternational will be read by 
an audience of over 1,300,000 well-informed people, eight 
out of ten of whom are executives in business, government 
and professional fields... people with the income that en- 
ables them to buy the best. 


International advertising works best in NEWSWEEK’S three 
world-wide editions. For further information, write or 
phone: London, S.W.1, Finland House, Haymarket. Trafalgar 
6166. Paris 8, 21 Rue de Berri. Balzac 1308. Frankfurt/Main, 
Zeil 77. Frankfurt/Main 24193. 








NEWSWEEK | 
the INTERNATIONAL “¢“s magazine 
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5 MONTHS AHEAD OF CONTRACT 


RY 


Wates complete oo BES 
£2,700,000 L.C.C. contract . 
at Roehampton 


BOTS 
SS 


Experience on many multi-storey projects, together with highly mechanised 
methods, have enabled Wates to “ beat the calendar” again. The use of 
tower cranes, pre-casting to the maximum, and the erection simultaneously 
of the R.C. frames and cladding units, all helped to speed construction. 


1,035 flats and maisonettes in 5 slab-blocks and 15 point-blocks handed 
over this month to the London County Council instead of in 

February 1959! The site lies between Richmond Park and 

Roehampton Lane, where care has been taken to preserve the 

original landscape, and to blend the new buildings harmoniously 

with several local sites of historic interest. 


XH RE 


ag te ee 


Chief Architect — 
Hubert Bennett, 
F.R.1.B.A. 


Principal Housing 
Architect — 


= J. Whitfield Lewis, 
R.IB.A. 


Consulting” Engineer — 


. V. Zinn, M.Cons.E., 
.$e., M.1.C.E., 
Anst.Struct.£ 


Ideas become concrete when 


WATES LTD Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


HEAD OFFICES: 1258-1260 LONDON ROAD * SW16 °* Telephone: POLlards 5000 


LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * DUBLIN * NEW YORK 
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Eastman 
CHEMICALS 


are serving 
European industry 


Petroleum 

Tenamene® I, an efficient, low-cost gum inhibitor, pro- 
tects motor fuel during storage and use. Tenamene 2 
is a combined gum inhibitor and sweetening agent for 
motor fuels and aviation gasoline. Tenamene 3 inhibits 
gum formation in gasoline and in transformer, turbine 
and lube oils. Tenamene 60 and MD 50, metal deacti- 
vating agents, protect petroleum products from the 
harmful effects of copper-catalysed oxidation reactions. 
Tenamene 60 and MD 50 inhibit gum formation in 
motor gasoline, stop colour degradation in kerosene, re- 
duce fuel oil clogging and improve the high-temperature 
stability of copper-sensitive jet fuels. 


Textiles 

Dyes of outstanding fastness for synthetic fibres. Cellu- 
lose Acetate flake for producing acetate fibre spinning 
solutions. 


Protective Coating 

Cellulose Acetate makes tough, water-resistant wire and 
cable coatings. Cellulose Acetate Butyrate produces lac- 
quers, adhesives, airplane dopes and melt and peelable 
coatings possessing high strength, flexibility and excel- 
lent weathering properties. Solvents and Plasticisers in 
a broad range, including economical isobutyl acetate, 
are available. 


Rubber 

Eastozone® 30 and 31 antiozonants safeguard rubber 
products against the harmful effects of atmospheric 
ozone. 


Food and Agriculture 
Tenox® antioxidants protect food and animal feed 
against oxygen attack. A wide range of formulations is 
available to meet specific processing conditions. A line 
of mone antioxidants is also supplied for 
protecting industrial products. 


Waxes and Polishes 

Epolene®, a low-molecular-weight polyethylene wax, is 
available in regular and emulsifiable grades and is rec- 
ommended for use in paper coatings and polishes and 
as an upgrading agent for paraffin and other waxes. 


Stocks of many of these products are maintained in 
Europe, assuring quick delivery. If you would like to 
investigate any of these quality products, call or write 
Eastman’s European Sales Office in The Hague. They 
will put you in touch with our local representative. He 
and a member of the Eastman organisation will gladly 
work with you toward obtaining the most effective use 
of Eastman chemical products in your operation. 


European Sales Office Company Headquarters 
Eastman Chemical Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc. Products, Inc. 
Segbroeklaan 202 Subsidiary of 
The Hague, Netherlands Eastman Kodak Co. 
Telex: 31065 Kingsport, Tennessee, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: EASTCHEM 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Today, we may take salt for 
granted. Yet to produce this 
essential commodity a vast 
industry has been built up, 
working night and day—an 
industry in which electricity 
is playing an important part. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC supplies 
generating plant, motors 
and other equipment 

for use at almost every 
stage of modern salt 
manufacture. Here salt for 
industrial use is being 
loaded on to waiting lorries. 






























































In addition to its use for 
the table or in cooking, salt 
helps to grow our crops, 

to preserve our food, to dye 
our clothes, to tan the 
leather for our shoes, to 
make glass, to glaze our 
plates, and to clear 

snow from our streets. Now 
that electricity is used so 
extensively in this industry, 
British salt is also being 
exported to countries 
throughout the world. 





Os living 


The ENGLISH ELEcTRIC Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The Next Round 







spring—and not just with nuclear tests; the rate of ordinary 

diplomatic detonations has kept every listening post alert. Just 
now the portentous disturbances are all in the Far East, but the crisis 
belt proper still stretches half-way round the world along the entire 
periphery of Communist power. It is on what has been happening within 
this belt that the prospects for the two approaching conferences at Geneva 
—on the cessation of nuclear tests (October 31st) and the prevention of 
surprise attack (November roth)—may well depend. What do the sum- 
mer’s readings add up to ? 

The renewed Soviet quarrel with Jugoslavia and the execution of Imre 
Nagy in June seemed to confirm the deliberate turning of Mr 
Khrushchev’s back on Europe: the exchanges on German unity since 
then have been even more shadowy and formal than before. So the 
cold-war partition of Europe persists, and Mr Khrushchev, for his part, 
warily did not attempt to upset it, even at the height of France’s troubles. 
Yet this is not the last word. As the day of actual, and accepted, nuclear 
stalemate approaches, the political division of Germany may become 
once more a looming casus belli, to be contested by the conventional 
forces that can regain their freedom of action under the atomic umbrella. 
Each failure to negotiate a German settlement makes an eventual struggle 
more probable; a struggle that western military power, now devoted 
almost altogether to the nuclear deterrent, seems increasingly likely to 
lose. 

For the present, however, Communist pressure is directed elsewhere. 
Moscow and Peking have divided, by tacit agreement, their zones of 
interference: China in Asia, the Soviet Union in the Middle East and 
Africa. Even so, the pushfulness of the two has varied remarkably. While 
it was not Soviet diplomacy that patched up the Lebanese and Jordanian 
crises—Mr Gromyko was plainly taken aback when the Arabs agreed 
among themselves at the United Nations—Mr Khrushchev has lately 
shown all the signs of the preoccupied man. The seven-year plan, to be 
launched in January, may leave little time for looking abroad. Neverthe- 
less, it seems that Soviet policy in the Far East, since Mr Khrushchev’s 
visit to Peking, has been to counsel restraint. It may even be that such 
declarations of solidarity with Chairman Mao that Mr Khrushchev has 
had to make have been largely prompted by his own caution in refraining 
—so far—from entrusting his allies with a full-scale nuclear armoury. 
If the Chinese had missiles with atomic warheads opposite Formosa now, 
they would not need other evidence of Mr Khrushchev’s support. There 
are technical reasons for supposing that the resumption of Soviet nuclear 
testing this month is no more than a prestige answer to the current 
United States series in the Pacific. Above all, Marshal Tito’s celebrated 
accusation that the Chinese Communists would not be averse to a nuclear 
war—which 300 million Chinese might be expected to survive, whatever 


"Ts seismographs have been bumping and jumping badly since the 
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happened elsewhere—cannot seriously be levelled at a 
major industrial power, ambitious for the economic 
leadership of the world, as the Soviet Union is today. 
This disparate balance of interest among the two major 
Communist powers is a capital fact for Mr Khrushchev, 
as it is for the West. 

In this sense, the unexpected success of the boffins’ 
conference at Geneva in July and August, ending in 
agreement on the feasibility of controlling a nuclear test 
suspension, can be accounted for by Mr Khrushchev’s 
clear preference for averting a suicidal nuclear clash— 
but without the general détente that western opinion 
hoped for through such an arrangement. Although a 
common scientific enthusiasm may have played a part 
in bringing about the boffins’ agreement, the decision 
i« permit agreement to be reached must ultimately have 
been a political one on both sides. Since this agree- 
ment included, for the first time, Soviet acceptance, in 
principle, of a measure of international surveillance of 
Soviet territory, the West has good reason to try to 
clinch the matter now, in practice, as a first stage in 
controlled disarmament. 


UT once the scientists—and the astonishment—had 
B dispersed, the old pressures against agreement 
began to build up again. The new batch of Soviet tests 
may well be a factor in postponing the deadline for 
uncontrolled explosions, particularly as Mr Gromyko’s 
clumsy claim that the Soviet Union would exercise its 
right to have as many bangs as the West may now have 
to be made good in one way or another. The Soviet 
performance in the prolonged debate in the General 
Assembly’s political committee this month is no-more 
reassuring. Mr Zorin has persisted in his accusations 
of western half-heartedness, and in demanding an 
immediate and permanent prohibition of tests on his 
own terms, even although he has not had much neutral 
backing. The Soviet propaganda claims of March 31st 
cut much less ice now. What has prompted this new 
tough line is not yet apparent, unless it be that it 
coincides with the present “ month of struggle ” against 
nuclear weapons in the Soviet Union. But it has made 
the western governments suspicious of the last Soviet 
note calling for the presence of the foreign ministers at 
Geneva at the end of this month. Does this mean an 
all-out propaganda wrangle while the real chances of a 
settlement are wasted in acrimony and impatience ? 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd has sent a sensibly flexible reply. If 
Mr Gromyko agrees that the officials and the tech- 
nical men should go ahead, and the top brass should 
come when progress is apparent, it will be the first 
hopeful sign for some weeks. 

A good deal of the British difficulty in all this has 
been the resurgence of American—and now French— 
reluctance to stop testing right away. Mr Dulles insists 
that he already has an engagement on October 31st. 
While the State Department, having won the argument 
earlier this year, is still acting on the assumption that 
a Suspension of tests is both desirable and possible, the 
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Pentagon is very far from convinced. On the soldiers’ 
side is Dr Edward Teller, the scientist who was 
primarily responsible for developing the hydrogen 
bomb. In his book, Our Nuclear Future—now about 
to be published in Britain—Dr Teller asserts: 

Our armed forces need the greatest possible flexi- 
bility... . Such flexibility we can possess only if we have 
in our possession the strongest, best developed weapons 
which are also the cleanest, so that they may be used for 
defence rather than for random destruction. 

Another publicist, Dr Henry A. Kissinger, insists in 
the current issue of Foreign Affairs that the West will 
be overrun by the superior manpower of the Russians 
and the Chinese if it fails to develop both efficient 
tactical nuclear weapons and the will to use them. 

It would be difficult to refute Dr Kissinger’s thesis 
that the West, despite the United States’ present 
superiority, would be seriously weakened in the long 
run if the stopping of nuclear tests—and increasing 
popular revulsion at the idea of using nuclear weapons 
anyway—were not accompanied in good time by a 
general, controlled disarmament agreement. It is pre- 
cisely on this point that the present western position is 
based. The United States and Britain have offered a 
year’s suspension of tests, beginning on October 3Ist, 
provided the Soviet Union does the same. They also 
say—an improvement on the earlier American position 
—that they will extend the suspension year by year so 
long as they see that the control system is working 
properly and that reasonable progress is made in the 
other aspects of disarmament. France alone, for its 
own reasons, requires a stop on nuclear weapons pro- 
duction and the reduction of existing stocks as the 
condition of its adherence to a test suspension. 
General de Gaulle stuck to this attitude on Thursday. 
Although Mr Zorin has taken immediate exception to 
this, it does not yet appear to be a major obstacle. 


HINA, thrust into the forefront by the Quemoy 
bombardment, remains a problem far from any 
solution. Mr Khrushchev could, in the last resort, 
ignore General de Gaulle’s little bang. But can the 
United States agree to a monitoring system that would 
leave China out ? There have been no substantiated 
reports of Soviet testing on Chinese soil, but American 
fears have already been roused by the reverberations of 
some large-scale civil engineering that has reached their 
seismographs. (“ Peaceful” explosions are plainly going 
to be a complication at Geneva anyway.) But will the 
Chinese agree to be monitored by a United Nations 
agency when they are not admitted to the United 
Nations ? At the least, it seems clear that the problem 
of Chinese participation will have to await the arrange- 
ment of a ceast-fire in the Formosa Strait. It may 
become easier once the November elections in the 
United States and the eclipse of Senator Knowland are 
accomplished facts. 
It would be immediately helpful if, at Geneva itself, 
the West could extend the initial test suspension period 
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—before other progress on disarmament is required— 
from one year to two. The need is to overrun the 
normal interval that follows each series of tests and 
thus to make the suspension a genuine exercise in 
restraint. At the surprise attack conference which is 
to follow, the West should press for the implementa- 
tion of the existing Soviet offer on ground control ; to 
secure that, it might even perhaps agree to relegate 
aerial inspection—which the Russians distrust so much 
—to a second stage. But none of these efforts to reduce 
tension can be expected to make progress if China, still 
adissatisfied and openly bellicose power, is not included 
in the control systems. On the western side this is 


Arts on a Shoestring 


Should 
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primarily an American responsibility. But Mr Khrush- 
chev also would stand to gain by a period of peace and 
quiet in the Far East, as elsewhere. No conference can 
bring any spectacular lightening of the tension just 
now ; but only from the unwearying pursuit of limited 
agreements—however meagre their immediate results 
—can there grow the hope that ultimately the opposing 
blocks will reconcile themselves to an orderly co-exist- 
ence, By these steps the danger of an impatient recourse 
to arms—in Germany or elsewhere—in the years ahead 
can be progressively diminished. These are the reasons 
for both sides to persist in the coming talks—if neces- 
sary, indefinitely. 


the state do more to subsidise the 


arts in this country? If so, how much money 
should be given, by whom and to whom? 


is about to acquaint thousands of filmgoers, 
had decided views about the Government’s 
role in art: 

But you can’t expect a government to know what original 
art is... what a government can do is to encourage art 
schools and bad artists, and when you get a lot of art 
schools and bad artists, you see a lot of people trying 
to steal an idea from somebody else and the people they 
steal from are the original artists . . . so you get an 
encouraging atmosphere for original art, after the artists 
are dead . . . unless you spend millions you don’t even get 
mistakes—you get nothing at all. 

Few people may think as cynically, if far- 
sightedly, as Mr Jimson, but the question of the state’s 
responsibility in the arts does provoke vehemently 
opposed points of view. Nobody questions the state’s 
obligation in financing the long-established national 
institutions—the British Museum, the National Gallery, 
the Tate and the Victoria and Albert. The argument is 
about whether the state should do more for the fine arts 
and whether and through what mechanism the state 
should subsidise opera, ballet, orchestras and the 
theatre. 

The obvious starting-point is the present state of 
affairs. This immediately raises the question of what 
is meant by the “arts.” In the accompanying table 
of present Treasury expenditure, some discrimination 
has been used in selecting the items : for example, it 
has been assumed that neither the upkeep of the 
Imperial War Museum nor the money spent on shoring 
up stately homes, historic buildings and monuments is a 
Subvention to the arts. Four distinct forms of public 
spending on the arts are then evident. The 
first and largest sum of rather more than £2} million 
a year is paid for the running of the national art 
galleries and museums. With two exceptions, these 
museums and galleries, although dependent on the 
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Treasury for finance, are governed in their day-to-day 
affairs by independent boards of unpaid trustees and 
each is allocated its funds under a separate vote ; the 
exceptions are the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
Royal Scottish Museum, administered by the Ministry 
of Education and the Scottish Education Department. 
The national art collections may also benefit from 
the second form of expenditure, which is entered as 2 
charge on what is curiously called the National Land 
Fund. The Finance Act of 1956 authorised the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to accept “ chattels” in lieu 
of estate duty. In that financial year, only one picture, 
valued at £80,000, was accepted for the nation; but last 
year eight works of art were obtained from the Chats- 
worth Collection and distributed between the National 
Gallery, the Victoria and Albert Museum and the 
British Museum. Under the third head of spending, 
instructive bodies such as the Royal College of Art, the 
four Royal Colleges of Music and also the British Film 
Institute receive between them nearly £400,000 a year. 
They depend on the taxpayer for the greater part of 
their income, but only in the case of the British Film 
Institute is the governing body appointed by a Minister. 
Lastly, the Arts Council administers a sum of money 
that has grown from £235,000 in 1945-46 to 
£1,100,000 in the current year. This Treasury grant is 
said to be based on “ the needs of all the bodies the 
Arts Council sustains,” which include orchestras, 
dramatic societies, art clubs and poetry societies. An 
increasing proportion of expenditure has been going 
on opera and ballet, which took 56 per cent in 1957-58. 


S UCH, briefly, are the Treasury’s excursions into the 
arts which cost it, on current account, around {£5 
million a year. On capital account {£2 million of expen- 
diture on the arts is recorded in the period 1945-47, but 
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more than a third of this was for the library sections of 
the British Museum and the National Library of 
Scotland. 

Public money for the arts is also provided from the 
rates. Probably rather less than {£2 million a year 
is paid by the local authorities to provincial museums 
and galleries. There are about 800 of these scattered 
throughout the country, most of them owned by muni- 
cipal authorities, but some by a local learned society or 
administered under a private bequest. Compared with 
the enormous strides which the museums service has 
made elsewhere in Europe and in America the network 
in this country is derisory; it is also, far too 
often, unspeakably dreary and bad. To most local 
authorities in Britain museums are merely repositories 
of dingy relics of the past locked up in heavy mahogany 
showcases and periodically dusted by a curator/care- 
taker. They ignore the modern methods of display that 
a museum needs ; they also ignore the potentialities of 
a living museum in fostering the public’s appreciation 
of first the visual and then the other arts. 

To organise an up-to-date museums service in this 
country need not be difficult. As Sir Philip Hendy 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE ON THE ARTS 


Including with direct grants the cost of indirect services such as those 
rendered by the Ministry of Works. Figures, with the exception of those 
of the Arts Council and the National Land Fund, are taken from the latest 
Civil Estimates. 


(£°000) 
1957-58 1958-59 
Museums and Galleries—Total:.............. 2,509 2,614 
Of which : 
I io Cake eaaeeneeune 1,015 997 
Victoria ani Albert Museum................ 559 616 
INI Ss ee ewe 153 208 
Royal Scottish Museum. ......cccsccccccvescsce 115 124 
National Museum of Wales ................. 101* 112* 
SED Scaae cp eae wwaeandssensuneenes 94 98 
Other Museums and Galleries............... 472 459 
Purchase of Works of Art ................05- 1,025 1,025+ 
(Through National Land Fund) 
Colleges and Institutes—Total ............... 376 381 
Of which : 
CI CONE 5. Coun aukeswneendees 213 207 
Academies and Colleges of Music............ 95 104 
Pe POR 6c a Edsesinsenaemone 64 68 
Royal College of Dramatic Art .............. 4 2 
eg 983 1,00 
Of which : 
TE SS tans Gekwedewedamaneemle 551 
PEE Ga REGsSrRKEb As bss ckbushonaeecannaue 158 
OED 5 $'ois Sh 06RS0925 Sh nok K eee aeSeese 109 
DEES ches sis staiedbaovcseneannnne seuusnien 29 
PE MENRINIOS oes 6 cnebcxdnwsrasdwaenons 21 
FIN 6 soba cies vsmcndad akan ene 15 





* Direct expenditure only. + 1957-58 actual expenditure. 


pointed out in his address to the Museums Associa- 
tion this summer, the machinery for doing so already 
exists. Through its circulating department the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has facilities both for lending works 
of art directly to local museums and for making grants 
on a percentage basis for local purchases. At present, 
however, the money voted for these purchases is 
ridiculously small—it has been raised from £1,300 
last year to £2,000 in 1958-59. A grant more in keeping 
with today’s prices, but which would still be a fleabite 
to the taxpayer, would enable the Victoria and Albert 
to have something to offer local museums, in return for 
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which it could require higher standards of staffing and 
display. If a similar circulating department were set up 
in the National Gallery, a collection of pictures could 
be built up that would be permanently on loan. The 
National Gallery’s present purchase grant is £12,500 a 
year—a figure which can be put against the £780,000 
realised last week for the seven Goldschmidt pictures, 


OCAL authorities also contribute to orchestras, 
iL. theatre companies, local festivals and the like under 
the Local Government Act of 1948, which authorised 
authorities to spend on them the equivalent of a 6d. rate 
in England and Wales and rather less in Scotland. The 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, for instance, 
received £15,000 in 1957 from the Arts Council and 
£40,000 from the funds of local authorities. The 
the Local Government Act of 1948, which authorised 
London County Council subsidises the Festival Hall 
to the tune of around {£60,000 a year; it has also 
decided to spend £20,000 a year on the purchase or 
commission of works of art ; and last spring came to the 
rescue of the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company with 
£25,000. Local authorities may also make capital out- 
lays. The London County Council put up the money 
for the Festival Hall, Coventry, has built a civic theatre 
at a cost of over a quarter of a million pounds and 
Middlesbrough contributed a small theatre mainly used 
by amateurs ; but these are the only such buidings 
erected since the war. 

It is doubtful whether the sum total of local 
authority expenditure in the whole of this sphere comes 
to as much as a million pounds a year. It is probably 
far less. And if more money is to be provided by the 
central government to support the arts in the provinces, 
it is surely better that it should be filtered through 
organisations like the national institutions and the Arts 
Council, which can offer expert advice, insist on certain 
standards and encourage co-operation between different 
local authorities. 

Is it enough, however, to look solely to taxes and rates 
for more money ? The Arts Council’s latest annual 
report describes the financial support for the arts that 
has been forthcoming from industry and from indepen- 
dent television. In its music section, the report also 
raises the question whether the taxpayer should recoup 
more from the consumer—whether, that is, prices of 
admission to concerts should be raised further to offset 
the higher cost of orchestras. This is a key question. 

At every performance at Covent Garden, the audi- 
ence pays roughly £1,500 and the taxpayer £1,000. 
For most performances, particularly of ballet, large 
numbers of people are unable to obtain seats. There is 
surely a case for charging more economic prices for 
admission to this so costly, but apparently so popular, 
section of the arts. Prices of most seats at Covent 
Garden have risen by about 50 per cent since 1951 ; 
yet a seat in the gallery costs only 6s. today compared 
with 3s. 6d. before the war, while stalls are cheaper. 
The two main arguments against a further rise are, first, 
that bookings might fall too steeply (which at present 
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seems unlikely) and, secondly, that the poorer members 
of the public, who are contributing through their taxes 
to the cost of Covent Garden, would not be able to 
afford to go there and reap the benefit of their subsidy 
(which is dubious), 


HE same argument is raised whenever it is suggested 
7 that a small admission charge should be made to 
the national institutions—the National and Tate Gal- 
leries, the British Museum and so on—and to the muni- 
cipal museums and galleries. To all these free admission 
is a long-established principle and has the advantage 
that it enables visits to be short and frequent instead of 
a single headache-producing trudge. The visitor, having 
paid through taxes or rates, should not be asked, it is 
argued, to pay again—though it has been recognised in 
the health service that part of the cost of a publicly 
provided social service can be met by the user. 

Against an admission charge there are some argu- 
ments of expediency: first, that the proceeds of a small 
charge might be largely offset by the cost of collection ; 
and secondly, that a more worthwhile charge might 
choke off local interest in museums and galleries and so 
make it even harder for the local authority to spend 
more on them from the rates. But the case for charging 
is not thus disposed of. Certainly, it would be difficult 
to justify charges in local museums before those respon- 
sible for them have something worthwhile to show in 
return. Perhaps the first step, while the museums are 
being built up, should be to get public co-operation on 
a voluntary basis by asking for small annual subscrip- 
tions, such as are given to concert societies and bodies 
like the Friends of the Tate. 
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The committee appointed by the London County 
Council to consider the affairs of Sadler’s Wells 
in the light of the council’s grant to it has 
as one of its terms of reference the question of whether 
prices should be raised. Perhaps the committee’s find- 
ings will apply more widely than just to Sadler’s Wells. 
In any case, questions like this hardly merit the delib- 
erations of the royal commission which is being urged 
in too many quarters. A royal commission would give 
the Government an excuse for doing nothing at all 
during its deliberations, and at the end it would succeed 
only in putting on record a multitude of conflicting 
opinions and interests. 


No royal commission could help the Government to 
decide the amount of its aid to the arts for all time ; that 
has to be assessed periodically and realistically in the 
light of current prices. The arts will never get all they 
clamour for ; it would be bad for them if they did. But 
something a bit more substantial and purposeful than 
the present annual handing out of doles is clearly 
needed. Plentiful discussion and advice, ranging from 
Lord Bridges’s admirable Romanes lecture last June 
to the findings (when they appear) of the ad hoc investi- 
gations that have been set up, should give the Govern- 
ment sufficient ideas to choose from. It will have the 
consolation of knowing that the extra money it decides 
to spend can be slipped into the estimates probably 
unnoticed and certainly painlessly. Pace Mr Gulley 
Jimson, it is not millions of pounds that are likely to be 
at stake ; if the present direct expenditure by the central 
government on the arts it subsidises were to be doubled. 
it would increase the total for the civil vote in which the 
arts appear by a mere 0.6 per cent. 


Three Months Ashore 


The American and British troops leave the Arab 
Middle East in a state apparently unchanged, for 
better or for worse, by the landings of July 


OREIGN armies have made their mark on the 
Middle East for thousands of years. Some stayed 
for centuries, some only a few years. The 

departure, now in progress, of the British from Jordan 
and the Americans from Lebanon brings to a close what 
must be one of the shortest and least effective foreign 
occupations the area has known. With whatever legality 
it may be carried out, armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of one state by another must be expected to be 
full of danger. The effects, one would suppose, would 
be lasting and deeply rooted, the changes drastic, the 
hatreds that are aroused obdurate. But this summer’s 
intervention, launched in face of denunciations from 
the voices of Arab nationalism and from Moscow, 
has lasted not much more than three months, and is 


— for the absence of apparent effects of any 
ind, 


As the Americans sail out from St. George’s Bay into 


' the Mediterranean, and the British fly out of Jordan 


past the snowy heights of Mount Hermon or sail past 
the crusader castle in the Gulf of Aqaba, the Arab 
Middle East remains very much as it was when they 
came in July. That may indeed have been the end that 
they sought; but the same old problems remain 
behind, unsolved, to be ignored until they cause a new 
crisis, 

It was the shock of the Iraqi revolution, in the early 
hours of July 14th, that brought British troops back to 
Jordan and Americans into Lebanon. If either ever 
hoped to reach out across the Syrian desert to rescue 
the shattered Hashemite regime and the Baghdad Pact, 
they at once found that it was of no use. The British 
found that King Hussein’s hopes of keeping the Iraq 
Jordan confederacy in being were no more than a brave 
dream, soon forgotten. The Americans found that the 
Lebanese army leaders had no intention of setting their 
troops against those of their countrymen who were in 
rebellion against their government. Across the desert 
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in Baghdad the revolutionaries behaved so circum- 
spectly that within three weeks of achieving power they 
were accorded diplomatic recognition by the western 
governments. Nothing remained to be done about Iraq, 
except to live with it. 

This was not another Suez crisis ; the Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance stood firm. The Russians howled, but they 
were denied another unearned victory. True, President 
Nasser may now claim a victory for Cairo—but then, 
he has been playing the game according to another set 
of rules, under which the intervention was an aggres- 
sion against the Arab nation, and the Jordanian and 
Lebanese leaders who invited it were traitors to the 
Arab cause. 

Neither the British nor the Americans took over the 
direction of affairs in either country. They were simply 
protectors of the governments in power. The occasion 
to use their armed strength never arose, and through- 
out the brief occupation they merely occupied plots of 
real estate, not seats of government. Thus there was 
always some uncertainty, to all appearances even in 
their own minds, about the purpose for which they had 
come. The Americans at first believed that they knew: 
it was to save a peace-loving, pro-western government 
from the clutches of communist-inspired rebels. Within 
four days of their first landings they knew that this idea 
was mistaken. Perhaps the most useful lesson learnt 
in Washington this summer was that Arab nationalism 
and communism, though sometimes too friendly for 
western comfort, are not the same thing. 


EBANON now has a new government. The strikes 
&u which had paralysed the nation since May 9th have 
come to an end. The American share in the credit for 
ending the strike, and the insurrection that followed it, 
is difficult to assess. In the main, it was the Lebanese 
gift for compromise that won in the end; and both 
sides now share the responsibility for government. Per- 
haps only the election of President Chehab is a monu- 
ment to the American occupation. Mr Robert Murphy 
acted as a friendly officer to see that the elections were 
held ; but strictly this was a diplomatic exercise, not a 
military one. The general had been the obvious choice 
to become president of Lebanon, if Mr Chamoun could 
be persuaded to step down, a full six months before the 
Americans landed. 

Jordan’s government remains essentially as it has 
been for the past 18 months. The hostile ring round 
King Hussein is no Jess real than it was when the 
British forces landed. Possibly he may have some assur- 
ances from his neighbours that their blockade will be 
lifted once the soldiers of imperialism have left him to 
the mercies of his own people. .The king and his gov- 
ernment may win some favour by making Jordan less 
of a police state, but Jordan’s future is as questionable 
as it has been since the British first withdrew their 
troops last year. Its doom has been foretold a hundred 
times a day by Cairo radio. It remains the poorest 
among the poor Arab countries ; its hope of survival 
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lies where it did before the troops landed—in American 
and British subsidies. The Arab governments failed to 
support Jordan when they had the chance. King 
Hussein may smile as he reads of the Arab League 
promise to pay the Algerian rebel government {12 
million. Egypt, Syria and Saudi Arabia once promised 
to pay him £10 million a year, but he never got a piastre 
from Cairo or Damascus. 


D” the summer intervention solve anything? In 
a positive way, it did not. It may have given 
President Nasser and Jordan’s other neighbours time 
to perceive that if the West did not pay for Jordan’s 
survival, then they would have to pay for its fall. None 
of them wants to pay the necessary subsidies, take care 
of the refugees, or man the long frontier with Israel. 
What is less clear is the extent to which the interven- 
tion may have prevented bad from going to worse. Per- 
haps the fanaticism of the new Iraqi government was 
damped by the presence of foreign troops in the neigh- 
bourhood ; perhaps an Israeli thrust into Jordan, or 
Egypt, was postponed ; perhaps even the Russians were 
made to pause when they saw that the West was pre- 
pared to face a direct clash. Has the western policy of 
depending on a few highly-placed friends been vindi- 
cated ? There are not many such friends left. Nuri 
es-Said is gone ; Mr Chamoun has retired to the hills ; 
King Saud has sought Nasser’s protection ; only King 
Hussein remains. In western eyes King Hussein is 
the bravest and friendliest of the lot, but his friend- 
ship does not bring the West what it really needs—the 
friendship, or at least the comprehension, of the peoples 
in the Middle East. 

As the troops leave the Middle East there is no 
United Nations “ police force” or “ peace force ” (of 
the kind that President Eisenhower suggested when he 
addressed the United Nations General Assembly in its 
emergency session on August 13th) to take their place. 
The burden is left to the Arabs themselves, as it must be 
if the Arabs are ever to become responsible citizens of 
the world community. For United Nations influence 
Mr Hammarskjéld prefers to rely on the UN bodies 
that are in the area already, and he intends to support 
them with the presence of prestige rather than with the 
presence of power. 

At the time of the intervention there was great need 
for a clear statement of the aims of the western powers. 
The occupation has come to an end and the statement 
has never been made. The Middle East is being left to 
simmer on until the next boiling-up appears to threaten 
the peace of the world. Perhaps there was nothing else 
to be done ; but any hope that the differences between 
the Arabs and the West might be settled remains where 
it was four months ago, in limbo. Must the Arabs and 
the West wait for serious trouble to blow up again and 
force both into displays of futile action ? Or can the 
quieter times between storms be made use of in order 
to prevent, or reduce in frequency, the storms them- 
selves ? 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


PARLIAMENT 


Mr Macmillan’s Plans 


HE best wish one can make for the new session of 

Parliament, which is to be opened under the glare of 
the television cameras by Her Majesty on Tuesday, is that 
politicians will be kept so busy during it that they may not 
have as much opportunity as usual to lift their eyes to the 
general election ahead. The legislative programme looks 
like being a commendably full one, and the Government will 
no doubt strive to get it away to a brisk start in case Mr 
Macmillan wants to cut the session short for an election in 
May ; probably he is still as uncertain as anybody else 
whether he is likely to want to do so. 

The trend of unemployment is generally regarded as being 
the key, and it will be an early subject for debate. During 
next week’s debate on the address Mr Amory will pre- 
sumably make some statement about his undertaking to 
increase the investment programmes of the nationalised 
industries and of the central government, and he will prob- 
ably be pressed (but will equally probably refuse) to say 
whether he expects unemployment by the January slack 
season to be 500,000 or 600,000 or what. Apart from un- 
employment, the only other clouds on their horizon which 
the Tories can visualise at the start of this final session are 
the possibility of some row over defence (what have all those 
meetings of the chiefs of staff with the Prime Minister been 
about ?), and, just possibly, further unpleasant publicity 
about the votes that they may have chucked out together 
with those interrupters at Blackpool. 


Mr Gaitskell’s Problems 


R GAITSKELL, on his side, has the unusual though 
M strictly short-term satisfaction that he need fear no 
party splits this session ; all his prima donnas are still 
hoping that he may have some ministerial offices to distri- 
bute before twelve months are out, and for some time ahead 
he could make Mr Bevan dance the gopak if he wanted to. 
But he is still dogged by the familiar problem that his 
followers are much less sophisticated in their understanding 
of what has been happening during this past summer of 
Tory recovery than he is himself. What the Tories most 
want to fight the election on is a general picture of Labour 
as the party which “funks the big stick whenever it is 
waved at Britain from abroad ” and which is always manu- 
facturing scares at home ; the label they most want to pin 
to Mr Gaitskell and his party is that of being “ windy.” 

It was for this reason that Mr Gaitskell went out of his 
way last weekend to say “emphatically” that he does not 
believe that there is going to be a major slump, and that he 
thinks “‘ there may be some recovery [in production] in the 
course of the next year.” But his backbenchers still belong 
to the nursery school of political manceuvre, to which the 
natural course shortly before an election is to shout loudly 
that the wicked Tories are leading the country to extreme 





gloom and doom. Mr Gaitskell’s problem is that he needs 
to restrain this sort of contempt-inviting exaggeration if 
the swing against Labour is not to go further ; but that if 
he tries to restrain it, and if the election is still won by the 
Tories, everybody will blame him during the subsequent 
night of the long knives for not having allowed the Opposi- 
tion to be “lively enough.” It will be interesting to see 
how he walks this tightrope during the session ahead. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES TRIBUNAL 


Good Riddance 


NE of the most important features of the coming parlia- 
mentary session is to be the sweeping away, at long last, 
of the remaining refuse left over from wartime emergency 
regulations. An especial welcome should be given to the 
announcement that one thing to be swept away is 
that ill-conceived engine of nominally compulsory wage 
arbitration, the Industrial Disputes Tribunal. In theory, 
either party in a wage dispute has hitherto been entitled 
(once certain formalities have been observed) to require 
the Minister of Labour to submit a dispute to this tribunal, 
whose recommendations carried the force of law. In prac- 
tice, of course, no important employer has ever supposed 
that a command by this tribunal could really be enforced 
on an unwilling union which was eager to strike. The 
tribunal has therefore been used in a way quite contrary 
to original intentions. When a union has got all it can 
from the employers through ordinary bargaining, it has 
often found it worthwhile to declare a “ dispute ” and toss 
it in for consideration by this tribunal; the tribunal 
naturally never recommended a wage increase lower than 
that already offered by the employers, and the unions have 
generally had a good hope, provided they made sufficient 
minatory noises, that it might offer more. Last year more 
than a hundred wage increases were churned out by it. 
With the lapsing of the order, industrial disputes which 
are not settled within each industry’s individual machinery 
can still be referred to voluntary outside arbitration by the 
Industrial Court (if both parties agree) or to examination 
by a court of inquiry or other ad hoc body if the Minister 
of Labour chooses (which, in pay disputes, he ought less 
often to do). The industrial court was used much less often 
than the tribunal by the unions last year ; there was a feeling 
that it was less generous to them. This is because the court, 
whose recommendations are not even nominally legally 
enforceable, need feel less embarrassed if it hands out judg- 
ments which the unions might just conceivably turn down ; 
but the tribunal has always had an incentive to lean a little 
more towards inflation because it has laboured under the 
awful shadow of not knowing what on earth it can do (apart 
from look silly) if a union turns down one of its “ legally 
enforceable ” awards and goes on strike anyway. So its 
constant effort has been to make recommendations which 
will avoid this embarrassment. The tribunal had there- 
fore become one of the most important engines of that 
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“inflation through arbitration” which has come so close 
to wrecking the British economy at various times in the last 
ten years. 

The unions are therefore highly indignant that they are 
to be set free of this sort of “compulsory arbitration,” 
although when they agreed to its imposition during the war 
they thought that they were patriotically accepting a yoke 
justified only by the emergency. The employers’ associa- 
tions had suggested that the tribunal should be discontinued 
for most industries, but kept in being for a few where both 
the employers’ associations and the unions wanted it. They 
were influenced by the fact that the tribunal had the power 
to compel an employer who did not belong to an employers’ 
association to pay wages which that association (but not 
he himself) had agreed. The (relatively little used) pro- 
cedure under which the tribunal could issue these special 
orders was regarded by some as a force working for fair 
wages and fair trading, but by others as an instrument 
making for monopoly. The general public need shed no 
tears at its burial. 


QUEMOY 


Keeping the Wraps On 


LTHOUGH Mr Dulles, on leaving Taipeh on Thursday, 

put his signature to a communiqué affirming that the 
off-shore islands were “ closely related” to the defence of 
Formosa, his discussions with General Chiang Kai-shek 
seem to have been rather more to the point. It was, at 
least, necessary for Mr Walter Robertson, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State and architect of the original pro-Chiang policy, 
to move in swiftly on Wednesday to “ squelch” rumours 
of an open disagreement. Possibly Peking had other news. 
At all events, the barrage its gunners had laid down over 
‘ Quemoy on Mr. Dulles’s arrival in the Fast East, lifted 
again when the talks were over. It might even have been 
Peking’s idea of a salute. 

When Mr Dulles parted from Mr Selwyn Lloyd at Brize 
Norton airfield on Sunday the job ahead of him on Formosa 
already looked hard. Even if successive clarifications 
had rubbed some of the edge off his cutting words on 
September 30th, his reappraisal of Nationalist ambitions 
and the military establishments on the off-shore islands left 
no illusions for General Chiang. The United States Secre- 
tary of Defence, Mr McElroy, had done the softening up 
with assurances of modern arms that would make defence of 
the off-shore islands even more unnecessary to Formosa’s 
security. Now Mr Dulles was winging in, seemingly to 
drive the point home: the Nationalist garrison on Quemoy 
must ultimately be cut down to token strength as part of a 
general cease-fire arrangement. But not even he could 
imagine that General Chiang would be lightly persuaded. 

While Mr Dulles was high over the North Pole the 
Communist guns ringing Quemoy spoke up again, ending 
the fortnight’s suspension when it had still a week to run, 
Although Peking claimed that the Americans had broken 
the understanding that they would not convoy Nationalist 
supply ships to Quemoy, it seemed plain that the real reason 
was Mr Dulles himself. The Communists had chosen the 
surest way to embarrass him and to embroil Americans 
seeking a withdrawal from the islands with Nationalists 
declaring retreat under fire to be politically impossible. 
Peking took a chance that its action would not promptly 
drive Mr Dulles into General Chiang’s arms, registering 
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shock at Communist duplicity. But now, swallowing past 
precepts about “ taking the wraps off Chiang,” Mr Dulles’s 
steadfast concern seemed to be to keep them firmly on. 
Whether or not the Nationalist regime would be finally 
smothered in these swaddling bands was the big question 
he left behind. 


The Other Mr Dulles 


RITISH television viewers, on Associated-Rediffusion’s 
B channel on Thursday night, saw a deliberate Mr 
Dulles who may have borne small resemblance to the cold- 
war warrior they have been reading about these many years. 
Mr William Clark’s interview would certainly impress the 
British public with the problems of an American Secretary 
of State in an age when “we will probably not get more 
than fifteen minutes’ warning before practically our entire 
country can be obliterated.” But they would get something 
else from Mr Dulles besides, more valuable in understand- 
ing his own sense of diplomatic mission. 

Mr Dulles stood strong and steadfast on his principles, 
seeing the struggle against communism as “ primarily 
moral ” and, hence, never to be flinched from. He answered 
bravely (if inadvisedly) in defence of his China policy. His 
listeners could at least breathe more freely after his assur- 
ance that Communist China “is a fact and we shall deal 
with it as a fact.” More impressive still was a Mr Dulles 
who could proclaim: “TI attach more importance 
to the non-military than to the military [forms of aid].” 
He praised India’s fight against communism at home, recog- 
nised Arab sensitivity, and spoke generously of the Com- 
monwealth in being. This was a sound performance ; had 
Mr Dulles’s publicity sense been as acute in handling his 
wider European audience in the past, not a few of his present 
difficulties would have been avoided. 


PRESIDENT HEUSS 


Two Visitors 


HE British ability to remember the past and learn from 
T it is a source of strength ; the somewhat senile British 
taste for living in the past is not. Thirteen years after the 
war Germany is once more a force to reckon with. What- 
ever the feelings left from the past, the facts of power 
dictate alliance and friendship between Britain and western 
Germany. The warmer that relationship, the better. 
President Heuss’s state visit was no more than a proper 
recognition of these simple facts. 

There is no need to pretend that the Germans are loved 
in this country. But the German press was probably wrong 
to interpret the silence of the thin crowds that lined the 
festive route as one of mere hostility. Two years ago the 
interpretation would have been nearer the truth. This 
week there were elements of indifference, reserve, and 
a first cautious curiosity at the benign representative of the 
ex-enemy with which we have to live. Nevertheless, a heavy 
burden was placed on the principal actors ; if the Queen’s 
welcome had been a mite less warm, or if President Heuss 
were not so lovable a representative of the best in German 
life—of the Germany that was itself wounded by the crimes 
of Germans and that seeks to learn from the experience— 
then the visit might have been a failure. It cannot have 
been easy to drive through the almost silent streets from 
One ceremonial to the next. 
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Trade with the East 


From Cyprus and the Lebanon to Japan, 
THE CHARTERED BANK 
and its wholly-owned subsidiary, The Eastern Bank Limited, link 

East and West through a system of one hundred branches extending to 
most centres of commercial importance in the Middle East, South and South-East 
Asia and the Far East. Those branches provide complete and up-to-date banking 

services, sustained by wide knowledge and long experience of Eastern trade, finance and 

industry. In particular an effective credit information service and skilled assistance 

and advice are available to merchants and manufacturers seeking new 

business connections in Asian markets. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 


CUncorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Branches in the United Kingdom at Manchester and Liverpool. Agencies at New York and Hamburg 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Head Office: 2 and 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3 


This Electronic Age 


We once saw a cartoon of a row of robots making a row of robots, and the 
owner of the factory was saying to his friend “I wonder where it will all end!” 


We are quite ready to admit that we are not averse to some forms of 
automation. We do, of course, use mechanical aids for many of our 
activities, from the handling of cash to book-keeping. This speeds up the 
work to the advantage of the Bank and the customer. 


Although we keep in constant touch with developments of mechanical aids 
over the whole range of our activities, in the final analysis it is the personal 
relationship of the Branch Manager and his staff towards the customer that 
matters. We face the electronic age resolute in this belief. 


National Provincial 


for friendly service 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
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One wonders whether it was right to lay down the red 
carpet—the escorts, the landaus, the fancy dress and the 
salvoes at the Tower—in quite so showy a way. These 
trappings of sentiment hardly fit the real relationship. 

While President Heuss and his entourage were being 
received in pomp, Dr Niemdller, who came here last Satur- 
day to preach, was back in Germany explaining that he had 
gone home in protest against his inhospitable reception 
by the immigration authorities at London airport. The 
Home Office has said that he was merely questioned for 
six Or seven minutes and then given permission to land. 
Even if this is true, it seems a pity that a man well 
known for his resistance to nazism, who happens also 
to oppose the present German government, should be 
rebuffed in such a way. It is not much use laying down the 
red carpet for a few people at the top when ordinary folk 
from abroad—and Dr Niemiller is very far from ordinary— 
are still treated, as a matter of routine, as dubious fellows 
likely to abuse the privilege of treading British soil. 


NIGERIAN CONFERENCE 


Agreement in Sight? 


HE final communiqué of the Nigerian constitutional 
conference will not be issued until next week. But, 
unless there is a last-minute breakdown over whether inde- 


The Strike at London Airport 
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pendence should come in the spring or autumn of 1960, 
there is now every reason to expect an all-party agreement 
which will form the basis of the constitution of independent 
Nigeria. Independence has proved the decisive argument 
at every point in bringing the parties to reasonable com- 
promises ; clearly the conference has been conducted in 
the compelling conviction that any party which hung on 
to its viewpoint to an extent that threatened to postpone 
independence or—and this is very significant—to undermine 
the country’s unity and identity as a major state would be 
swept away at the federal elections next year. This is a 
very big change from the mood of the 1953 conference, 
or even from the conference last year (of which this year’s 
conference has been a continuation). Nigeria’s leaders are 
to be congratulated on sensing this over-riding determina- 
tion of their countrymen, and on making concessions all 
round. The only remaining snag seems to be that April, 
1960, would be an awkward independence date according 
to Britain’s view of the timetable (and it would not give 
time for the Cameroons plebiscite and subsequent United 
Nations debates); the delegates may be being urged to 
accept October—when the climate will be better and per- 
haps the Queen could grace an event of world importance. 

Evidently everyone has given ground in the discussions 
so far. The Raisman report has been accepted on finance— 
which means that attempts to give the regions still more 
and the centre still less have been resisted, even if the 
centre is left with less control than is really desirable. On 


second fact was that once the stewards 
found that they could not get the BEA 
men to join the strike, they capitulated 
at once on terms that made no con- 


T is now clear that the strike at night must be that the shop stewards’ 


BOAC which ended on Tuesday 
was a shop stewards’ agitation of the 
worst sort. No other conclusion is 
possible after a week of accusations, of 
deliberate mis-statements and of 
hurriedly convened mass meetings at 
London Airport. The shop stewards 
at the hangars decided that the em- 
ployers were out to challenge their 
powerful organisation before intro- 
ducing plans to cut down on the gross 
overstaffing of engineers. To show 
that they were still able, as over the 
past few years, to dictate their terms 
to BOAC, the stewards decided to get 
the men on strike. A ban on overtime 
was imposed in pursuit of a wage claim, 
in flat contradiction of pledged words 
in the men’s contracts; then, while 
negotiations were still going on, five 
men walked out, later pretending that 
they had been sacked for refusing to do 
extra work. This became the signal 
for a general stoppage and immediately 
a host of irrelevancies were raised to 
cloud the issue. But, peering through 
the cloud, comment can now be passed 
on the activities of four parties in the 
dispute, 

(1) The Government deserves no 
marks at all for its handling of the 
matter. The only inference from the 
extraordinary proceedings at the 
Ministry of Labour late last Friday 


pressure came within an ace of suc- 
ceeding. For five hours the union 
representatives were kept waiting, only 
to be told at 1.30 on Saturday morning 
that a Court of Inquiry was to be set 
up. What happened during those 
hours is not fully known but the argu- 
ment could only have been between 
Ministers and airline officials, who 
were presumably put under great 
pressure to concede something in an 
utterly wrong cause and in an utterly 
wrong way. 

(2) The Employers. It would be 
wrong to put the whole blame for the 
stoppage on one side; any employer 
who, like BOAC, finds that 44 per cent 
of its staff is redundant cannot really 
claim to have kept anything like a tight 
enough hold on its labour policy. 
Moreover, the airlines’ flaccid attitude 
towards unofficial activity in the past 
has not only lessened their own 
authority on the shop floor but also 
that of official union leaders. 

(3) The shop stewards’ case is shot to 
ribbons by three important facts. The 
first is the alarm—quite natural in view 
of the dirt that is likely to be raked 
up—with which they greeted the an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Labour 
that there would be a Court of Inquiry 
into the dispute. This court started its 
hearings on Wednesday afternoon. The 


cessions to them and left no doubt that 
no point of principle was involved at 
all. The third fact was the complete 
split in the union ranks on the indus- 
try’s National Joint Board. 

(4) The union _ leadership—The 
obvious sign of split among the unions 
has been the anger with Mr 
Matthews, the secretary of the union 
side on the board. The sight of this 
elder statesman of the unions being 
jeered throughout the strike by the men 
he should represent was not a pretty 
one; but, given his support of the 
constitutional machinery and thus of 
the employers’ case, it was understand- 
able. Mr Matthews, in fact, has no 
more control over the men at the air- 
port than the employers, and his 
strictures on the stewards, while proof 
of his personal integrity, were also an 
indictment of the unions whose 
barg&ining team he leads. These 
unisais profess to concentrate power 
at centre, but in fact they have let it 
slip into the hands of local stewards. 
This has meant that London airport 
hangars have become a private empire 
of a group of industrial and political 
troublemakers. It must be hoped that 
the Court of Inquiry will be able to 
vindicate Mr Matthews and also to give 
officials on both sides a chance to lay 
the foundations of industrial discipline 
and common sense at London Airport. 
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the vexed question of the police, all the regions have yielded 
something: the result is to be a Nigerian police, appointed, 
disciplined and paid for by the Federation, but controlled 
operationally by Federation and regions jointly. Finally, 
everyone has retreated from a showdown on minorities. 
Chief Awolowo has accepted the British view that if: he 
wins the federal election on a mandate to create new states, 
a new minorities conference shall be called in 1959 ; other- 
wise the future creation of new states will be a matter to 
be settled under whatever machinery of normal constitu- 
tional revision independent Nigeria accepts. Dr Azikiwe 
takes all this as an acceptable substitute for his proposed 
constituent assembly. The North, perhaps rather cannily, 
has dropped its emotional cry for Northern intactness, and 
has satisfied the other governments that’ Muslim judicial 
revision, when it comes, will ensure political opponents of 
the Northern People’s Party fair play in political activity 
in the region. 

Both sides (Chief Awolowo on the one hand, the North- 
East axis on the other) are privately convinced that they 
will win the federal election ; this is as things should be 
before an election, especially as each side agrees that the 
constitution gives reasonable protection to the interests of 
whoever in fact becomes the opposition. From all this a 
Nigeriar state seems to be emerging; if so the gain to 
Britain and the Commonwealth will be immense. 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 


Putting up the Rent 


AST week’s news that the 190,000 tenants of the London 

4 County Council are to suffer an increase in their rents 
has been greeted by an indignant outcry from Tory 
councillors that this is the third time that the LCC has 
raised its rents within six months of the Labour party being 
returned to power in the council. The local Labour bosses 
are busy retorting that all three increases taken together 
(they averaged 2s. 6d. in 1952, 38. 6d. in 1955 and §s. 1od. 
this week) are still 4s. 8d. below the maximum increase per- 
mitted to private landlords on the same footing in respect 
of repairs and renewals under the new Rent Act. The latter 
argument may or may not be effective at political meetings, 
but, as LCC rents are deliberately and heavily subsidised, 
it is of course beside the point. What ratepayers want to 
know about this relatively moderate increase is how long 
it will postpone an increase in rates ; tenants will want to 
know how soon to expect a further increase in rents. 

It is easier to answer the second question positively. The 
figures suggest that by the time the next LCC election 
comes round, in 1961, the alternative of raising rents or 
increasing the subsidy from rates will face the LCC again 
almost as urgently as it did this year. At the previous level 
of rents, and after allowing for the £43-£5 million a year 
which the LCC receives in Exchequer subsidy, the deficit 
on the LCC’s housing fund was expected to be £3.8 million 
this year, £4.6 million next year, rising to {5.8 million in 
1961-62. The higher rents will bring £1 million this year 
and £3 million in a full year ; this means that next year the 
contribution to the deficit from the rates will be down to 
about {1.6 million again—a figure which has a certain 
magical connotation for the LCC because it was regarded as 
the proper LCC rate contribution to the needy under 
previous Government housing legislation, But by 1961-62 
the LCC’s subsidy from the rates must be expected to be up 
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to at least £2.8 million, even assuming no further rise in 
costs. ; 
The LCC should certainly have put rents up much more, 
and made a real effort to make the fund self-supporting— 
this would still leave a heavy burden of redevelopment costs, 
building in new towns and so on to be met by the London 
ratepayer. Because it delays charging higher rents, not 
only have slum clearance and the building of high flats to go 
slower, but so do urgent road and other metropolitan im- 
provements. It is true that LCC rents are high, even now, 
in terms of private rented property; on a rough guess 
(because LCC property is mainly in the 25s. to 42s. a week 
bracket while so much private property is in the 10s. to 20s. 
a week bracket even after the Rent Act) it often doubles 
the rent for a family to move from private rented houses to 
LCC quarters—but the latter are, of course, mostly far more 
modern and have a far higher standard of amenities. But 
now is not the time to narrow the differential at everyone’s 
expense. The proper course would be for the LCC to 
make direct rebates from the rates to only one class of its 
normal tenants—to those of its poorer tenants who suddenly 
have to pay higher rents when they are compulsorily 
rehoused as a result of slum clearance. For the rest the 
open market should now be accepted as providing a range of 
houses at every level of rental for people to choose from. 


NATO 


Postponing the Cut 


HE reasons that have been announced for maintaining 
T the British Army of the Rhine at a strength of 55,000 
men throughout 1959 are quite the worst reasons for 
deciding such a matter of policy. The original decision to 
cut the force to 45,000 at the end of this year followed 
the failure to make an agreement on support costs with 
Germany that was fully satisfactory to Britain. The dis- 
satisfaction remains (it appears that the Germans have so 
far spent less here on arms than was expected). The 10,000 
men in question are now to be kept in Germany because 
Britain’s balance of payments position has so far improved 
that the original excuse looks pretty thin, and because, 
apparently, the Americans have promised contributions to 
defence development costs that will reimburse Britain for 
the drain of foreign exchange involved. 

This is no way to conduct an alliance. The cost of 
maintaining 10,000 men more or less in Germany is 2 
small thing compared with the issues involved. The real 
reason why Mr Sandys and the British government have 
changed their minds is almost certamly little to do with 
the money (if it is, so much the worse for their reputation 
for foresight), but that the Americans are seriously con- 
cerned about the morale and efficiency of Nato, and of its 
shield force, in the face of the succession of British with- 
drawals. They have made it worth our while to come a little 
nearer to keeping our pledge to Nato to maintain four divi- 
sions for the common defence. They have been able to 
carry the day, partly because Britain’s finances are better, 
but mainly because recruiting for a regular, volunteer army 
promises to produce the full 165,000 men regarded by Mr 
Sandys as adequate—which means the minimum capable 
of sustaining four divisions in Europe as well as other com- 
mitments overseas. But behind this development lies the 
still weightier factor that Mr Sandys is finding that his 
belief that Britain’s allies would accept British nuclear 
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A NEW factory to rent for 


9 PER SQUARE FOOT! 


The new factory you want may be 
waiting for ‘you in Northern Ireland 
now. Factories are being built throughout 
the year, ahead of demand, by the 
Northern Ireland Ministry of 
Commerce. They are quickly snapped up. 
Progress 1s fast in 


the new industrial Northern Ireland. 


A 70,000 sq. ft. Advance Factory, similar to this one operated by Light Alloy Construction 


Limited, is now being built. 


In the last fifteen years, 130 firms of all sizes have come to 
Northern Ireland for its undeniable economic advantages and 
the comprehensive Factory Building Service. This Service 
works in three ways. Manufacturers in a hurry can step into an 
Advance Standard Factory, already built and fully decorated, 
with north-light roofing, spacious office and canteen and storage 
accommodation, boiler-house, garage and an obstruction-free 
production area. Sizes range from 2,000 to 70,000 sq. feet. 
Every site has all services and space for at least 100° expansion. 
Alternatively, if a manufacturer prefers to have a Standard 
Factory built-to-order on a site of his own choosing, the Ministry 
of Commerce will offer a varied choice of sites and standard 
factories. Rents for standard factories of both types are 9d. per 
square foot per annum for the first ten years. They are then 


For full details of factories available now, and of the Factory Building Service as a whole, write to 


DEPT E2, NORTHERN IRELAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL (CHAIRMAN, THE VISCOUNT CHANDOS), 


13 Lower Regent Street, London S.W.1 (Tel: WHItehall 0651) 
or 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), New York 16, N.Y., U.S.A. 


adjusted to current market value, probably from 1/3d. to 2/3d. 
per square foot. 

Where a manufacturer requires a Special Factory, the Ministry 
of Commerce will build the factory on a long term repayment 
basis. The size of site is virtually unlimited. The £4} million 
AEI turbine generator works at Larne was built under this scheme. 


UNDENIABLE ECONOMIC ADVANTAGES 

The Government of Northern Ireland throw in the added 
inducements of 25°% capital grants for new machinery, grants 
towards the cost of transferring equipment to the new factory, 
grants towards the cost of training and of building houses for 
key executives. There is plenty of adaptable labour and many 
firms work three shifts; labour turnover and absenteeism are low. 
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weapons as an acceptable substitute for men under arms 
was quite unfounded. He is finding, too, that service 
opinion (except in the RAF), increasingly insists upon 
adequate conventional forces—and that, in turn, implies 
full support, on the ground, for the conventional forces 
of our allies. 

Even so, the right—if it is a right—is still reserved to 
cut Rhine Army to 45,000 after 1959. Circumstances 
might, indeed, render this desirable. But they are more 
likely not to, and such statements of bad intentions ought 
not to be made. Britain’s contribution to Nato is the most 
obviously rewarding part of its £1,500 million investment 
annually in defence ; and this is the fact that should be 
hammered home in a period of nuclear stalemate. 


SOVIET UNION 


Astonishment on the Way 


IRELESS Mr Khrushchev stumps his country like an 

American presidential candidate. His latest journey 
was to the rural areas of the south, where he spoke succes- 
sively at Stavropol, Krasmodar and Rostov. Addressing 
farming audiences, he spoke of Soviet agriculture with pride. 
This year’s harvest is, it appears, the best ever. Deliveries 
to the state should beat all previous records, and the govern- 
ment should have enough grain to replenish its stocks. Mr 
Khrushchev did not fail to point contrasts with 1953, when 
production and supplies were very low indeed. 

Industry, too, is working satisfactorily, and further leaps 
ahead are apparently being prepared. The world, Mr 
Khrushchev announced, would be astonished when the 
targets of the new seven year plan were revealed. This must 
be soon, since the draft plan is to be discussed publicly 
before the party congress, called for the end of January. 
The anniversary of the Revolution, celebrated at the begin- 
ning of November, may provide the occasion for a striking 
announcement. One of the slogans circulated for the 
anniversary hails the January meeting as the “ congress of 
builders of communism ”; this is bold. 

Preparations for the party gathering dominate the Russian 
domestic scene. The trade union congress, which was to 
be held this month, has been postponed for a year. For 
once it could have been interesting. The Soviet authorities 
found it necessary to increase the powers of the factory 
or shop committees—the lowest of trade union organs— 
in the management of their enterprises. The congress 
would have indicated how real are these powers and how 
strong is the resistance of the managers and the union bosses 
to any measure smacking of “ workers’ democracy.” When 
it comes, however, the economic plan with its astonishing 
targets may also throw some light on this question. The 
ratio between investment and consumption, heavy and light 
industry, will be a guide to social policy to come. 


CARAVANS 


The Egham Clearances 


HE Egham caravan site, which last week was the scene 
Tot a clash between police trying to enforce a local 
authority order to quit and the caravan owners and their 
families, is, no doubt, a nasty slum overdue for clearance. 
That is true of many of the shanty towns into which cara- 
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vanners have been herded, partly by the unimaginative 
zeal of local authorities in winkling them out of even the 
best-hidden individual sites. But whereas in other cases of 
slum clearance the local authorities concerned take respon- 
sibility for rehousing the slum’s occupants, in the case of 
caravan sites they take none. The Egham caravans are not 
being physically demolished, only banished ; although they 
have in practice nowhere else to go, their owners can claim 
nothing more than a bed at a reception centre (with hus- 
bands separated from their families). 

It is this, rather than the alleged strong arm nature of the 
council’s attempted eviction measures (which were the 
climax of two years’ unequivocal warnings), that is the 
genuinely shocking feature of the Egham affair. The council 
must have known that once evicted the caravanners had no 
hope of finding another pitch ; that is the deliberate result of 
local authorities’ policy in discouraging caravan sites. 
Authority should no more wash its hands of the families thus 
made homeless—and probably condemned to lose most of 
the capital sunk in their homes—than when actual demoli- 
tion under a slum clearance order is in question. 

The Egham case, however, raises wider questions than 
this. Ultimately, the way to avoid this sort of thing is to 
provide (by new building and better use of existing dwell- 
ings) proper housing for that majority of caravanners who 
would vastly prefer it. The minority for whom mobility- 
at-a-pinch is really important might eventually work out at 
a quite manageable size. Meanwhile, however, caravan 
ownership has looked to innumerable young couples (some, 
but not all, of them feckless) like a promising escape route 
from shared kitchens or exorbitant furnished digs in par- 
ticular areas ; so caravan manufacture has been a profitable 
trade, feeding a greedy market, year by year, with more 
nominally mobile homes. Year by year, on the other hand, 
planning authorities tighten up their anti-caravan policy ; 
some tidy-minded councillors have become almost fanatical 
about this, as even the genuinely mobile holiday maker 
learns to his cost. 

The most elementary realism demands that this contra- 
diction be cleared up. Either: 


(1) Provision for caravanners should be a recognised part 
of every major local authority’s planning programme—in 
the shape of proper permanent sites laid out complete with 
services and paying due regard to the caravanners’ growing 
numbers ; or 


(2) The manufacture of caravans should be virtually pro- 
hibited, on the grounds that the invitation to buy a caravan 
is increasingly an invitation to become an outlaw, leper, and 
Wandering Jew. 

Obviously the first alternative would be the more liberal one, 
and the second an extremely distasteful pis aller. But would 
not either be better than the present mess ? 


CONSERVATIVES 


Advertisers to Lord Hailsham 


TORIES in the press about advertising firms being retained 

by the Tory party to “ sell Macmillan like a detergent ” 
conjure up a horrid prospect of the British public being 
manipulated by hidden, and probably subliminal, per- 
suaders. It is even being hinted that Messrs Colman, 
Prentis and Varley, whose representative was spotted at the 
Blackpool conference seeing how his clients were behaving, 
may be the British equivalent of the celebrated American 
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firm known as BBD & O which has been blamed for the cult 
of Mr Eisenhower’s personality. 

It seems worthwhile to put this matter into some per- 
spective. Other things being equal, there is obviously merit 
in the views of the political parties being conveyed to the 
electorate in clear, simple language. Since the art of writing 
in this fashion seems nowadays to have become a specialised 
profession, there is no good reason in principle why it 
should be wrong to take the advice of a professional rather 
than of an amateur. Of course the views themselves, being 
political, will be to some extent disingenuous, but this will 
be true whether the copywriter is a politician or an adver- 
tiser. The question is whether they will be disingenuous 
in a different way, since advertising copywriters who come 
to a political account, straight from polishing off a new sales 
line for a commercial client, live in an atmosphere of sales- 
manship rather than one of political responsibility. 

A quick first answer to this would be that when it comes 
to election scares advertisers would be hard put to it to go 
much further than politicians and newspapers have done in 
the past. The more constructive answer is that advertisers 
must be made to keep their place, which is that of subordi- 
nate technical advisers to the politicians, and the public 
should be alert to see that they do. 

Messrs Colman, Prentis and Varley, who have worked 
for the Tories since 1948 and who are responsible for their 
current recruiting posters, insist that they get detailed brief- 
ings from Conservative Central Office, which carefully vets 
all their completed copy. Even the “ headlines” (a word 
they prefer to “ slogan”) are apparently culled from the 
colourful flow of Lord Hailsham’s conversation. Rather 
than “ plug” Mr Macmillan, which they strenuously deny 
doing, they are mainly engaged in trying to build up an 
“image ” of the Tory rank and file members as being ordi- 
nary men and women rather than exclusively Colonel Blimps 
and Top People. 

This all seems harmless enough. But, although the extent 
to which election results in the United States have been 
affected by professional advertising has been vastly exagger- 
ated, real dangers are present and both politicians and 
advertisers need to be warned periodically to watch their 
step. 


EUROPE 


Helmsmen Adrift 


R MAUDLING’S committee on the free trade area is 

meeting for the first time since July. It is hardly 
likely to produce spectacular results, for there has been 
no spectacular advance towards agreement in the meantime. 
For six months France’s five common market partners have 
been brooding over the alarming memorandum which the 
French government presented to them in March, trying to 
produce a common document that would be palatable to 
other European countries and would contain some of the 
elements of free trade so notably absent from the French 
proposals. The egg they have now hatched out and laid 
on Mr Maudling’s plate is an improvement on the original 
French draft. On the crucial question of the outer tariff 
of the free trade area, the work of the OEEC steering board 
is at least acknowledged ; the forbidding Carli proposal is 
pushed into an appendix ; the claims on imperial preference 
are reduced to a reasonable general phrase. But the snags 
remain grave. The steering board is still adrift on the sea 
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of disagreement out of sight of land. And the docu- 
ment of the Six contains weak provisions on institutions and 
on the timing of the scheme which suggest that the French 
have been allowed to edge back from their apparent promise 
in July for a genuine and early free trade area. 

The countries outside the common market therefore once 
more face disquieting questions. What will in fact be 
done at the end of this year to avoid tariff and quota dis- 
crimination against them by the Six ? The easiest solution 
would be for the common market countries to reduce tariffs 
and enlarge quotas all round. Germany has in fact already 
reduced tariffs below the level required by the common 
market treaty. A much graver danger is that the talks will 
drift on endlessly, with the differences obscured by negoti- 
ation, yet unresolved. The moves on all sides in July 
opened the way to genuine talks. But the French negoti- 
ators in the meantime have displayed some disquietingly 
elusive qualities. Sector-by-sector discussions in the OEEC 
steering board provide infinite opportunities for procrasti- 
nation. The opportunities will be multiplied if the Six 
Start examining the same issues all over again and if the 
industrial committees of OEEC are brought into the game. 
It may not be easy for the French government to adopt a 
clear-cut line before the elections next month. Once they 
are over, it must be hoped that it will do better. 

The Council of Europe evidently appreciates the political 
danger of drift. Last week it gave unanimous support— 
though with one (French) abstention and some French 
absentees—to a free trade area with strong institutions and 
a firm timetable. 


SIAM 


The Unnamed Plotter 


NY suggestion of a connection between the latest mili- 
A tary coup in Siam and similar happenings in Pakistan 
and Burma would be misleading. Pakistan is a new 
country, in which no stable political system has yet had 
time to become established ; military rule will hardly affect 
voting rights that have never been exercised in a general 
election. Equally new, the Union of Burma had a good 
try at parliamentary democracy, and its military prime 
minister, General Ne Win, apparently intends to return to 
it. Siam, in contrast, is not a new country emerging from 
colonial rule ; it has never done more than play at demo- 
cracy. Parties have no real roots among this well-fed people, 
apathetic alike towards communism and the western ballot- 
box ; moreover, Siam’s governments are always changed 
by coups d’état. 

In the latest coup, Field-Marshal Sarit Thanarat, the 
supreme commander, has repeated his performance of 
thirteen months ago, in which he overthrew the apparently 
immovable Field-Marshal Pibul Songgram. The difference 
is that, this time, Marshal Sarit has overthrown his own 
nominee and second-in-command, General Thanom Kitti- 
kachorn. This is less puzzling than it sounds, for it was 
announced that the coup had been carried out “ with the 
support of the Thanom government, which has resigned.” 
The truth appears to be that Sarit acted to forestall a 
coup by somebody else. A warning apparently reached him 
in London, where he was recovering from an operation ; 
he then left secretly and precipitately, last weekend, for 
Bangkok. 

Who was the rival plotter ? That is the kind of infor- 
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mation which—if Siam sticks to the rules of its own game— 
will emerge only gradually, by means of well-timed leakages. 
Marshal Sarit’s statement that his action was necessary to 
meet a serious communist threat from abroad and at home 
need not be taken too literally. The displaced government, 
which expelled a Soviet diplomat and was preparing to 
expel a Tass correspondent, had shown no reluctance to 
oppose communist encroachments. 

Martial law has, however, been proclaimed, and left-wing 
journalists are being arrested. These measures seem 
designed to throw the blame on Mr Pridi, the former prime 
minister now under the protection of Peking. But the 
unnamed rival could just as well be nearer home. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Holding Operation Until What? 


T has been learned in London this week that the Govern- 

ment does not intend that its new national insurance 
scheme should raise sickness, unemployment and other 
benefits on to the new graduated scale, as well as pensions. 
This contradicts an inference drawn in a footnote in a 
table in The Economist last week. The estimate of a 
£5 million a year increase in non-pensions expenditure, 
upon which that footnote remarked, merely reflects the 
(surprisingly heavy) additional administrative expenditure 
expected to be incurred in running both the new scheme 
itself and the machinery to vet applications for “contracting 
out.” This £5 million a year is in addition to the heavy 
extra administrative expenditure which the scheme will 
impose on private employers ; this administrative burden 
will be a major point to watch as and when the scheme 
gets under way. 

A calculation which has attracted particular attention in 
some parts of the press this week is that the new graduated 
additions to contributions will “ buy” a smaller graduated 
addition to pensions, on the figures as at present published, 
than many people could get under a private scheme. This 
is inevitable: the lower paid worker is to pay less for the 
same pension as now, and the taxpayers’ contribution is 
being cut, so obviously the higher paid workers who are 
going to pay more have to be promised smaller benefits for 
their additional outlay than they could otherwise expect 
to get. This raises a major point for the future: what 
should happen if additional finance is needed when pension 
rates for existing pensioners are put up again, as they 
obviously will be under successive governments ? 

Should the aim then be to put less of the burden of 
‘financing these increases on to increases in the graduated 
contributions, and more on to (e.g.) the flat rate contribu- 
tions which will be paid by employers who have contracted 
out of the graduated scheme ? That would presumably be 
the right course if the intention was to make this graduated 
state scheme more and more like a genuinely attractive pri- 
vate superannuation scheme. Or should precisely the oppo- 
site emphasis be laid and the graduated scheme allowed to 
become, in effect, more and more of-an ordinary graduated 
income tax designed to finance benefits for existing old-age 
pensioners ? The main advantage of the scheme might 
then become that employers had an incentive to contract 
out of it—advantage because the only way they can contract 
out is by starting desirable private superannuation schemes 
for their own employees. The Government certainly does 
not think that this is the main thing that its new scheme is 
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meant to be going to try to do. But it is one of several 
alternative roads which British pensions provision could 
plausibly follow, not necessarily regrettably even if largely 
by mistake. 


EASTERN EUROPE 


Mr Gomulka Calls a Congress 


T last the Polish Workers’ (that is Communist) party is 
A to hold its first congress since Mr Gomulka’s return 
to power. The decision to call the congress for March was 
announced last week-end at the close of a plenary central 
committee meeting. In addition to the usual reports about 
past performance, the approval of economic plans until 
1965, the elaboration of a farming policy and the election 
of new leading party bodies are on the agenda for March. 

The congress had been several times postponed, partly 
because, as Mr Gomulka virtually admitted to the com- 
mittee, the party machine was not considered reliable 
enough, and partly to avoid ideological friction with Moscow. 
Apparently these fears have been overcome. Mr Gomulka’s 
more secure hold on the party is not due so much to the 
purge of more than 200,000 members (15 per cent of the 
total) during the “ verification campaign”; the bulk of 
these were got rid of for corruption or simple indifference. 
But the disappearance from the party lists of a thousand 
“revisionists ”—the young intellectuals who were once 
Mr Gomulka’s warmest supporters—has stilled the unruly 
voices crying for reforms. Thus it has reassured the 
opposite faction, the “ dogmatists,” and has removed their 
suspicion that Mr Gomulka might be scheming to break 
away from the Soviet block. Indeed, Mr Khrushchev 
himself would have endorsed Mr Gomulka’s latest speech 
with its references to the “ poisonous fumes of revisionism,” 
and to imperialist attempts to separate Poland from the 
socialist, Soviet-led camp. 

All this may seem far away from the heady days of two 
years ago when Poland was starting out on its “ own road 
to socialism.” The congress will be watched keenly from 
outside Poland ; the way in which it treats specific subjects, 
such as workers’ councils and agricultural collectivisation, 
will help to show what—beyond the undoubtedly greater 
degree of personal freedom—still distinguishes political life 
in Poland from that of the other countries of the Soviet 
block. Not only the decisions that are made, but the ex- 
pression or concealment of divisions of opinion in the 
debates will be significant. 


Rumania’s Legal Repression 


ULLER details are now known of the amendments to the 
Rumanian penal code that were made in July. 
Extremely vague and imprecise in definition, and retro- 
active in application, their effect is to cast a cloak of legality 
over the renewed repression that began in Rumania more 
than a year ago and has been growing increasingly severe 
in recent months. The death penalty is introduced for 
more than a score of offences, among them any act which 
could subjugate the state to a foreign power; one might 
think that the communist leaders themselves would be the 
first to qualify. Another capital offence is the theft or 
embezzlement of public property worth 100,000 lei (about 
£3,000) or more. This is part of a fierce anti-corruption 
drive which has been going to astonishing lengths ; one 
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woman vice-chairman of a consumer co-operative was 
recently sent to prison for twenty years for running a 
three-man band for her own (not the collective) profit. 

A third capital offence, which may not surprise Marshal 
Tito but must seem most curious to Mr Nehru, is any 
act “which could cause the Rumanian state to become 
involved in the declaration of neutrality or in the declara- 
tion of war.” Penalties for offences “which could lead 
to the undermining” of the regime (which might mean 
anything) are made more severe. Article 195 would seem 
to provide legal cover for the excesses of the secret police 
which the reforms introduced in 1956 tried to curb; it 
empowers “executive workers of the ministry of the 
interior ” to “ carry out beforehand actions of penal prose- 
cution with a view to collecting the data needed.” 

In its return to repression the Rumanian regime is 
swimming with the general anti-revisionist stream in eastern 
Europe. It may also have the particular wish, now that 
the Russian troops have left the country, to demonstrate its 
undiminished will and ability to stand no nonsense from 
its opponents. In any case, the ordinary Rumanian, who 
is frequently told by his newspapers that the sole duty of 
the judges is to defend the regime, is unlikely to feel any 
better about the repression to which he is subjected, because 
it is given a legal veneer. (A conference of jurists earlier 
this month rebuked those courts which show “ indulgence 
and sentimentality” towards offenders.) On the con- 
teary, he will merely treat the law and its guardians with 
increasing disrespect ; it may be significant that several 
nocturnal attacks on policemen have just been reported from 
Bucharest. 

One flickering ray of light in this dark scene is the news 
that a few Rumanian Jews are now being allowed to go to 
Israel. In the last two or three months 3,000 who have 
relatives in Israel have been given visas—the first Rumanian 
Jews to get them since the Kremlin “ doctors’ plot” in 
January, 1953 ; seven of the nine then accused were Jews, 
and a wave of anti-Zionism followed throughout the Soviet 
block. Mr Gomulka, an exception, allowed 40,000 Jews to 
leave for Israel last year. But the exodus from Rumania is 
so far only a trickle. It is estimated that there are about 
a quarter of a million Rumanian Jews altogether ; some 
60,000 have relatives in Israel. One can only speculate on 
why the Rumanian regime has begun to let them go, and 
how long it will stay of the same mind. 


STRIKE ON THE SOUTH BANK 


Bad Foundations 


HE BOAC strike (which is discussed on page 307) has 
‘kaa been London’s only experience of shop steward 
trouble in the last few weeks. Equally revealing has been 
the story of the dispute on the Shell site at the South 
Bank. The work on the foundations of the proposed build- 
ing, one of the largest constructional engineering projects 
in Europe, has been hampered ever since it was begun 
sixteen months ago by continuous unofficial stoppages. In 
the forefront of the disputes have been the steel-fixers, 
skilled men who are mostly in the Transport and General 
Workers Union. These men have been led by a Me 
Cassidy, who is a practised strike-organiser and who also 
leads one of the many—-and at times warring—extreme 
left-wing factions on the site. Months of negotiations at 
industry level between the unions and the employers, Sir 
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Robert McAlpine & Sons, failed to end the sorry story 
of unconstitutional action, of broken agreements at all levels 
and of political action among the men. Finally, after an 
eleven-day strike of steel-fixers in September over a bonus 
system (or, as the tale was later twisted, over the employ- 
ment of a non-unionist) the work was temporarily halted. 

The moment for the men to return to the job was a 
signal for trouble. Pickets from all over the country turned 
up in strength ; men were prevented from signing on and 
fights ended in police action. Then, as many union officials 
were persuaded to declare publicly that the site was 
not black (the closure had been for rephasing the work, 
not a lock-out), more men began to return ; on Wednesday, 
the number was as planned and included more than fifty 
steel-fixers. But the company is not out of the wood yet. 
Feelings are still running high and an officer of the Elec- 
trical Trades Union (a friend of Mr Cassidy, who is no 
longer employed at the site) has recently instructed his 
small but important group of electricians not to go to work. 
Thus, in spite of the dwindling pickets, a balanced labour 
force is still not available. 

Behind all this local trouble lies a wider contest between 
the shop stewards and the management. The men on the 
spot want to end the industry-wide agreements and to replace 
them by a pattern of wage negotiation at local level. The 
precedent for this was set at the construction of the Esso 
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INTELLECT AND DISCIPLINE 

Mr Gladstone uttered a truth which is not without very 
q fruitful and very painful consequences, when he said the 

other day at Liverpool that he never came into South 
Lancashire, ‘‘ whether into Liverpool or into the great and 
intelligent community of Manchester,” without feeling deeply 
what a vast chasm there was between any University society 
and that of the great manufacturing districts. ... [Now] that 
Sir Robert Peel is gone, we are yearly finding the cleft between 
the liberalism of the North and the class of statesmen proper, 
becoming wider and wider. Mr Bright represents a set of men 
who know that their wealth, intelligence, vigour, and practical 
sagacity of character has not yet the weight in the Legislature 
to which it seems entitled, and yet a set of men far more widely 
severed in political modes of thought from the most liberal of 
the class of statesmen proper, than the most liberal of that class 
are from the most conservative. This was the real meaning of 
the discontent evinced by the independent Liberals who met 
last Session in Committee-room, No. 11. Not by any means 
agreeing with Mr Bright in all his extreme views, they were yet, 
like him, impatient of the leadership of men, who do not seem 
to appreciate what they regard as the fundamental truths of all 
** progressive politics ’’, who see with anxiety tendencies which 
they consider to be signs of steady popular development, and 
meet them with perplexing difficulties of principle where they 
appeal only to expediency and facts. We do not for a moment 
believe that ‘ University ” statesmen, however well educated, 
would either adequately apprehend or carry into effect the 
most needful of popular reforms, were they not spurred on by 
the representatives of those energetic and intelligent classes 
who feel the urgent need of these reforms. . .. Certainly, 
neither of these disciplines for a statesman—University culture, 
or practical life and knowledge—should be neglected as un- 
important ; and we believe that the Universities can do more 
to solve the painful political problems of the times by educating 
South Lancashire, or inducing it to educate itself, and South 
Lancashire, by submitting its hardy, sagacious, and massive 
intellect to the discipline of the Universities, than either can 
do for English polities in any other way. 
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Refinery at Fowey ; but most managements in civil engineer- 
ing are determined to see that it now spreads no further, One 
of their objections is that it gives a green light to leap- 
frogging claims from site to site. Another is that it gives to 
shop stewards an authority wrested not only from the 
employers but also from the trade union officials. The 
Amalgamated Union of Building Trade Workers, to which 
a few of these workers belong, has clearly recognised this ; 
it announced on Wednesday that it would expel any of its 
members on the site who take part in unofficial action. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Pipeline or Pipe Dream? 


T takes more than politics to build a pipeline 1,000 miles 

long. When a pipeline was to be constructed in the past, 
it used to be left to the oil companies to make the final 
political arrangements—once they had found the oil, 
surveyed the route, arranged for the money and assured the 
supply of pipe. The Turkish and Iranian governments have 
put the political cart before the practical horse by agreeing 
to build a pipeline from the oilfield at Qum, near Teheran, 
to one of Turkey’s Mediterranean ports, Mersin or 
Iskanderun. 

The pipeline would enhance Turkey’s strategic import- 
ance, a point which the Turkish government would no doubt 
like to have up its sleeve when dealing with its Nato 
partners. It will not please the Arab neighbours of either 
Turkey or Iran. Last year, as a result of the blowing up of 
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the Iraq Petroleum Company’s pumping stations in Syria 
in November, 1956, the oil companies operating in the 
Middle East discussed a pipeline for carrying Persian Gulf 
and Iraqi oil around Syria to the Turkish Mediterranean 
coast. The chief opponent of the plan was Nadim Pachachi, 
then the Iraqi minister of economics. With Iraq now firmly 
in the Arab nationalist camp, the consideration that 
prompted it—concern 
lest, in a crisis which 
found Syria on one 
side and Iraq on the 
other, Iraq might be 
denied a westward 
outlet for its oil—has 
lost much of its force. 

The case of an Iran- 
Turkey pipeline is 
not an exact parallel. 
But so far there is no indication how the two countries 
propose to pay for their pipeline or where they 
will get the 30 million tons of oil a year to keep it full. 
Turkey can offer no oil and, in the midst of its enduring 
economic crisis, can certainly not afford to put up half of 
£200 million for such a project. Iran may find the oil (the 
extent of the field at Qum is still unknown) or it might 
extend the pipeline to the existing oilfields of southern 
Iran ; but it, too, would have to look to outside sources for 
the money. As the project stands now, it does not seem at 
all clear that the governments are going to do better in 
planning oil transportation than the oil companies have 
done. 





The ease with which the mass of source 
material is woven into the strong and 
coloured cloth of narrative reveals the 
labour and skill of a craftsman. The 
events themselves, with the occasional 
adjective of comment, are the shuttle. 
Only rarely does the weaver stand back 





Kitchener 


By Philip Magnus. 
Murray. 410 pages. 30s. 


e RAGGING chains which’ were 
D riveted round his ankles, and 
wearing a halter round his neck, the 
deieated enemy commander was made to 
walk, and sometimes run, behind the 
cavalry. His hands were bound behind 
his back, and he was driven forward by 
Sudanese guards who lashed him with 
whips when he stumbled, while the 
crowds pelted and reviled him.” 

This, less than a man’s lifetime away, 
was 1898, the noon of empire. Riding 
on his white horse in the sunlight was 
Kitchener, a new hero for a public un- 
ashamed of its imperialist exuberance. 
His triumph after Atbara and the tossing 
of the Mahdi’s bones into the Nile after 
Omdurman may, as they were intended 
to do, have cowed the natives ; but they 
were barbaric. The tears he then shed 
in Gordon’s garden came, no doubt, 
from a sense that England’s honour had 
been redeemed ; but, perhaps too, they 
came from a sense of relief that an act of 
policy was complete. Britain controlled 
the Nile, and Kitchener, diplomatically 
and with dignity to be sure, could stand 


firm at Fashoda. What sort of man was 
the last of the uninhibited imperialists ? 
What lay behind that fearsome 
moustache? 

Kitchener, despite or perhaps because 
of his official biography, soon became a 
remote, inscrutable figure for later 
generations. At the one extreme, in 
personal memories, he was a god-like 
man who commanded a nation to war 
and whose death was high tragedy. “It 
was as if the war was lost” is not an 
uncommon recollection even today of 
the sinking of the Hampshire. At the 
other, in the politicians’ memoirs, he 
emerges as a great sham, blundering, 
inefficient and uncooperative, whose 
death saved him from dismissal from 
the Cabinet. A balance needed to be 
struck, but that could be done only by 
a biographer with the diligence to sort 
through all the papers, recollections and 
memoirs again and the sensitivity to 
draw from the passions and emotions 
of the past a coherent judgment. These 
qualities Sir Philip Magnus does possess. 

His biography, suited to its theme as 
well as to our times and tastes, makes his 
own viewpoint, as a liberal imperialist, 
frankly clear without allowing his per- 
sonal quirks of judgment to obtrude. 





to draw attention to the pattern ; when 
he does so, the design is lit up. These 
qualities are not without their flaws. Sir 
Philip’s plain style does not evoke the 
memorable phrase that suddenly illu- 
minates the understanding. And the 
later chapters of the biography are less 
good than the first; it is as if the com- 
plexities of the Great War, which were 
too much for Kitchener himself, perplex 
his biographer as well. 


But no one, reading this biography, 
can fail any longer to see and to know 
Kitchener. His life moves in a stately 
measure through three phases. The first 
ends at Omdurman. Corroded by ambi- 
tion, Kitchener was conscious of the 
great powers within himself but seem- 
ingly uncertain whether he could harness 
them to secure the success he craved. And 
he escaped from the boring lassitude of 
the barracks only to lose the companion- 
ship of his fellow soldiers. Responsi- 
bility and the power to take decisions 
came early to him, but in the quest 10 
become the master of himself and of 
other men he failed to develop the gift 
of working with and through others. 
The advance up the Nile to Khartoum 
was the perfect campaign for him: all 
the plans could be carried and al] the 
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decisions made by one man. There he 
gained a reputation as a great organiser 
—a judgment that was true only so long 
as events were so simple as to be stored 
and analysed in one mind. 

With the Dervishes slain in their thou- 
sands, Kitchener, no longer troubled 
by any doubts, moved into the second 
phase. Confident in his abilities, he 
lived in the security that power, fame 
and acclaim can bring. The colossus 
had no worries about his plinth. In 
South Africa he scrapped the transport 
system conceived by Buller and, substi- 
tuting a scheme of his own, created 
trouble, if mot chaos. At Paardeberg, 
as Sir Philip says, “he charged bull- 
headed, and suffered a humiliating 
defeat.” Yet when Roberts returned to 
England, Kitchener, with all his defi- 
ciencies, brought the war to an end and 
proved in the peace negotiations to. be 
markedly more moderate and more 
intelligent in judgment than some of the 
professional politicians. So powerful 
and so secure in popular fame had he 
then become that he brought Curzon 
down from the high seat of Viceroyalty 
in the struggle over military control in 
India. His complacent egotism and his 
refusal to accept any other opinion than 
his own are here displayed at their most 
unyielding. But, behind the public face, 
lurked the habits of a prissy spinster, 
reflected in his collection of china, in his 
pride in arranging flowers, in his fussi- 
ness about his table and his devotion to 
the “ brats ” and “ boys ” of his staff. 

For those of his staff who saw behind 
the mask, he could do no wrong. And, 
while the Cromers and Curzons of the 
world could readily dissect his faults, the 
character of the man was so enshrined 
in the minds and hearts of the people 
that in August, 1914, there could be no 
other choice as Secretary of War. He 
was already a myth. No doubt it was 
the right, indeed the inevitable, choice— 
and it was a great tragedy. Conditioned 
by success in a simpler world, Kitchener 
could only momentarily cut through the 
tangle of politics and strategy. Through 
the medium of Alfred Leete’s tremend- 
ous poster he summoned the country to 
war and sacrifice. No one else could 
have done it. In doing so, however, he 
had ignored the administrative frame- 
work of the Territorial Army and the 
shortcomings as well as the virtues of 
Kitchener’s army were Kitchener’s. 
Successfully he imposed his will on Sir 
John French, helping to make the 
decisive counter-attack on the Marne 
possible. His action created enemies at 
the headquarters of the BEF, who were 
not slow to turn the “ munitions 
scandal” to Kitchener’s discredit. Then 
came the knell of Gallipoli. His failings 
exposed, Kitchener fumbled anguishedly 
and, for the first time, one feels pity 
for him. 

Kitchener did not live to see the death 
of the army he created on that fateful 
First of July along the Somme. But the 
epitaph of that death and that agony 
written by Wilfred Owen might, not 
altogether with irony, bé his: 

Move him into the sun— 
Gently its touch woke him once 
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The Planners’ Triumph 
Socialism in One Country Vol. I. 


By E. H. Carr. 
Macmillan. 557 pages. 45s. 


\ ¥ is the story of the great years of 
choice for the Soviet Union, the 
years from 1924 to 1926 in which the 
Bolsheviks realised finally that revolu- 
tionary fury and dialectic necessity alone 
could no longer carry the Russian nation 
to socialism. Russia, once in spon- 
taneous march against Tsarism, against 
foreign invaders and industrial capitalists 
and landowners, against a world ruled 
by supposedly tottering reaction, against 
famine and counter-revolution, would 
now move forward no longer of its own 
accord. The epoch of the Plans was to 
begin. Russia would have to be driven. 

In this first volume of “ Socialism in 
One Country,” Mr Carr introduces the 
character of his period with four brilliant 
chapters on its general political and 
cultural background. This was the 
period when Marxist sentiment for law 
as the uncodified will of the proletariat 
surrendered to the formula of “ revolu- 
tionary legality ” and when the peddlers 
of proletarian culture suddenly found 
themselves once more in competition 
with real writers of the stature of Babel 
and Zoshchenko, who no longer had to 
be ashamed of their bourgeois origins. 
Beneath the titles of a proletarian 
dictatorship, the regime relied on the 
co-operation of rehabilitated Tsarist 
Officers and officials, and used the power 
it held in trust for a small and dis- 
organised proletariat to organise a nation 
fit for middle-class peasants to live in. 

Mr Carr, now “at the heart of his 
subject ” with this, the fifth, volume of 
his History of Soviet Russia, describes 
the culmination and the failure of the 
New Economic Policy. Born out of the 
sheer necessity to conciliate the peasant 
by ending the rigours of War Com- 
munism and allowing him a measure of 
free internal trade in grain, the policy 
was formalised into the “wager on the 
kulak” movement led by Rykov and 
Bukharin, who believed that the current 
transformation of the peasantry into 
capitalist farmers and their landless 
labourers would in the end produce a 
great grain surplus and so provide capital 
for industrial development, With a few 
others, the economist Preobrazhensky 
dared to demand that the capital should 
be directly found by exploiting the 
“bourgeois ” peasants, but by August, 
1925, with a record harvest ripening, the 
“ wagerers” were unassailable. Even 
Keynes, on a visit to Moscow at the time, 
said that two good harvests would 
change the economic situation of Russia 
incomparably, and more than any credit 
that might be obtained abroad. 

The harvest of 1925 was certainly an 
excellent one. The rich peasants 
grabbed their chance, bought up the 
surplus, and in three months had driven 
the prices of rye and wheat up by a half 
and a third respectively. Kulaks sud- 
denly ceased to look like loyal Soviet 
citizens, and it became increasingly plain 
that NEP would never produce what 
Preobrazhensky called the “ primitive 
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socialist accumulation” needed, to 
finance a planned Soviet industry. The 
fourteenth party congress in December, 
1925, was marked by the victory of the 
planners and made it certain that in the 
end all labour power would be required 
by the state, all kulaks proletarianised 
or destroyed. It was a supreme moment 
of Russian history, bringing suddenly 
into view the outlines of a colossal future 
and a colossal tragedy. Mr Carr’s 
description of the period, written with 
his singular gift for combining great 
detail and great clarity, confirms that he 
is its senior historian. 


“The Unknown Chancellor’ 
The Reluctant Politician 


By W. Gore Allen. 
Christopher fohnson. 207 pages. 18s. 

R GORE ALLEN, an active member of 

Mr Heathcoat Amory’s constitu- 
ency association, took offence at the 
“colour stories” that appeared in the 
press on the appointment of the 
“unknown Chancellor.” This intriguing 
book is his effort to set things right. 
It is surprisingly dispassionate and, 
although the author’s style is sometimes 
awkward, he has some shrewd things to 
say about the difficult time Conserva- 
tives have in adjusting to the modern 
world. 

Mr Amory, we learn, is untidy, 
unpunctual and absent-minded, and dis- 
likes all foreigners, except Germans. 
The Dutch also earned a dispensation: 
they 

appealed to him so greatly that ever after- 

wards, when inferring that the Anglo- 

Saxon races ought to rule and guide the 

world he has certainly been including 

them in his own mind as_ honorary 
members. 

At the age of twenty-three, Mr Amory 
decided that he would either be a poet 
or a chartered accountant. He went 
into the family textile business at Tiver- 
ton, in Devon. Here his record was 
that of a benevolent employer in a com- 
pany town, extending the co-partnership 
and welfare schemes that his father, a 
Liberal, had helped to pioneer and 
spending his spare time with the Boy 
Scouts. When persuaded to go into 
politics after the war, he seems to have 
been more put out by the enthusiasm 
of his supporters than by attacks from 
the other side. Since he became a Tory 
almost by atcident, his relationship with 
the local association has not been an 
untroubled one. For one thing he has 
always stood for the abolition of 
hanging. 

But he remained unruffled until one 
party supporter suggested that there 
might be some virtue in laissez faire. 
To this he apparently responded: “I 
must calm down! This laissez faire 
business ! Laissez faire, I find, nearly 
always synchronises with a person’s best 
financial year.” 

There are only two facets of his hero’s 
career that really worry Mr Allen. 
These are his “ pathological distaste for 
stating fundamentals ” and his ambigu- 
ous conduct over Suez. Mr Allen has 
repeated so many times that Mr Amory 
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is totally without ambition and that he 
would retire to Tiverton at the drop of 
a hat if he found himself unable to agree 
with Cabinet policy that he is obliged 
to deny categorically that Mr Amory 
disagreed with the despatch of the 
expedition. Mr Allen thinks that the 
press just got everything wrong as 
usual, making the elementary error of 
leaping from the fact that Mr Amory 
was a progressive at home to the con- 
clusion that he must have been sensible 
about foreign policy. That, says his 
biographer, is all wrong. Mr Amory is 
given to condemning “ potential trouble- 
makers overseas” with “ boisterous 
ridicule” and “sometimes on slender 
evidence.” 

But, however it may have seemed in 
Tiverton, the “weight of press 
rumours ” about Mr Amory’s views on 
Suez are much better founded than Mr 
Allen allows himself to think. 


The Limits of Political 
Science 


The Study of Political Behaviour 


By D. E. Butler. 
Hutchinson. 18s. 


HE central theme or lesson of this 

able and timely book is to be found 
in its author’s scepticism about the 
term “political science.” For, as he 
suggests, the term “science” is question 
begging. It is a “ boss” word imported 
into a different field to give to a new 
study the earned prestige of the physical 
sciences. From that it is a fatally easy 
task to imply that results of the same 
degree of generality and exactness can 
be expected in the social as in the 
physical sciences. When it is pointed 
out that they have not yet been achieved, 
the usual answer is to say that if as 
much money—or a tenth of it—as is 
spent on atom bombs or chemical engi- 
neering were spent on political science 
or sociology or “human engineering,” 
equal results would be attained. Mr 
Butler doubts this and gives very good 
reasons for his doubts. 

Indeed, since his object is to promote 
the academic study of political be- 
haviour, many of the things that he says 
might seem to come better from a devil’s 
advocate than from one on the side of 
the good angels. But the modest claims 
that Mr Butler makes for the study of 
political behaviour are all the more 
effective for being made from a cool, 
critical and reasonably dispassionate 
point of view. Mr Butler never leads 
with his chin ; he has foreseen most of 
the valid objections to exaggerated 
assertions and the limitations of most 
of the general systems of political study 
that have their enthusiastic salesmen 
here and, in still greater force and loud- 
ness, in America. 

Thus he is all for the use of statistics 
where they can be used—as befits a 
pioneer of the Oxford school of psepho- 
logy. But “ measuring is for the measur- 
able” and that reduces the importance 
of much mere figure-gathering. A great 
deal of what we know about politics 
cannot be represented in graphic form, 
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and one suspects that if a student of 
American politics has to choose between 
reading Tocqueville and reading some of 
the most elaborate statistical analyses of 
the role of pressure groups or of minority 
blocks, Mr Butler would advise Tocque- 
ville. This is not to say that statistics 
have not their place. Mr Butler has a 
high opinion of public opinion polJs and 
favours, too, the investigation of class 
and educational categories. But 


the number of Conservative or 
Labour MPs who hated their fathers 
may be far more significant than the 
number whose previous occupation 
was shopkeeping—but, in present 
circumstances, that information would 
scarcely be obtainable. 


Mr Butler believes—and expounds 
his belief convincingly—that, despite the 
Official Secrets Act, the discretion im- 
posed by “the Establishment,” and the 
excessive respect for the feeling of the 
kin of deceased statesmen or even of 
mere politicians, a lot more could be 
done than is done to examine the work- 
ings of the “real” political system ; he 
thinks that politicians would be willing 
to come clean more often than students 
of politics think likely—if only the right 
questions are put to them. There are, 
as he points out, important fields of 
political activity of which we know 
next to nothing. How, for example, are 
candidates actually chosen? There is 
no authoritative study of the office of 
Prime Minister or of the House of Lords 
(the last is not quite true). We work 
by guess and by God and that is unfor- 
tunate. But we must not expect the 
generality of the “laws” of economics, 
much less of physics. The theory of 
games may help but not much. His- 
torical precedent may illuminate but 
may well be irrelevant. 

A clear sense of the limits of what 
can be done is the first necessity of 
the student of politics and, even so, 
he is not likely to write so good a book 
as a former editor of this journal did in 
his spare time. But if we cannot have 
Bagehots on demand, we can have, Mr 
Butler thinks, a lot more reJevant in- 
formation and a more critical use of it 
than we get at present—a wise word to 
the moderately wise. 


Indian Labour Pains 


Labour Problems in the 
Industrialisation of India 


By Charles A. Myers. 


Harvard University Press. London : 
Oxford University Press. 297 pages. §2s. 


. if one includes communications 
and mining, the Indian industrial 
labour force is still only seven million 
strong. Its political and ‘economic im- 
portance, however, is out of all propor- 
tion to its size. A rapidly industrialising 
country has to create a working class 
that is committed to factory life, and is 
not just a mass of heterogeneous indivi- 
duals up from the country to earn 
enough to go back there again. This 
labour force must have the correct 
balance of skills, or its productivity will 
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be very low ; and it must feel that it is 
properly treated, or its discontent will be 
dangerous, especially as so large a pro- 
portion of it is concentrated in the big 
towns, away from the restraints of the 
village. Gradually, over the last twenty- 
five years, India has been realising its 
need for such a working class, and Pro- 
fessor Myers’s book is an analysis of the 
reactions of management, government 
and trade unions to this realisation. 

Most important has been the change 
in the outlook of management. Before 
the war, its attitudes were authoritarian ; 
hiring was casual, firing often unjustified, 
and discipline sometimes physical. 
Among the better firms, especially the 
foreign owned ones, all this has now 
changed. There are regular personnel 
departments ; trade unions are accepted ; 
trouble is being taken to find people, 
even among the unskilled, who will 
make the firm their life’s work ; and dis- 
missal is rare. 

The government has naturally always 
been behind the best firms, but since 
independence especially, there have been 
more and more laws to spur the laggards. 
The worker now has the benefit of pro- 
vident funds, sickness insurance, com- 
pulsory arbitration and compensation for 
retrenchment as well as protection from 
victimisation. He gets double time for 
overtime, holidays with pay, and a strict 
limitation of hours. 

The trade unions, unfortunately, are 
still inadequate for their new responsi- 
bilities. There are four trade union 
federations, each with a different political 
allegiance; and the workers’ lack of 
education means that leadership comes 
normally from outside, usually from 
politicians. Inter-union disputes are fre- 
quent ; funds are almost always pitifully 
inadequate ; far too many union leaders 
rely on strikes or compulsory arbitration 
instead of on proper collective bargain- 
ing to attain their ends. There is, how- 
ever, the Ahmedabad Textile Labour 
Association founded by Mahatma 
Gandhi, to show how well a union can 
work in India. 

All these developments have been 
described in carefully documented and 
lucid detail by Professor Myers. He is a 
scholar describing from outside; his 
sources are books and interviews ; inevit- 
ably, therefore, he lacks something in 
vividness ; but the facts are all there 
and the judgment he makes on them is 
always reasonable and detached. 


Trumpet Voluntary 


Secondary Modern Schools: An 
Interim Report 


By H. C. Dent. 


Routledge and Kegan Paul. 207 pages. 
15s. 


ROFESSOR DENT is on the side of the 
angels, but they have not yet taught 
him to blow a trumpet. One of the aims 
of this book is the commendable one of 
showing up the good side of the 
secondary modern schools; but to do 
this effectively and to the right audience 
is very difficult, and certainly it cannot 
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be effectively done by publishing a series 
of rather fulsome reports of official visits 
to schools along with a short historical 
background and a highly subjective 
analysis of the situation, 


The analysis shows that the three 
thousand six hundred modern schools 
are developing slowly but steadily along 
three or four main lines, and that these 
developments, in the language of the 
book, “offer no inconsiderable ground 
tor hope.” For Professor Dent is cau- 
tious: “ Looking at the brighter side, it 
seems reasonably safe to assume that by 
1956 a large minority—or it may well 
have been a majority—of secondary 
modern schools was attacking the prob- 
lem with imagination and energy.” In 
the “Emerging Pattern” he sees some 
schools concentrating on academic 
development (and he is well aware of the 
dangers here of their palely imitating the 
grammar schools); others are concen- 
trating on courses developing out of the 
interests of the children (and he is not 
blind to the dangers of sloppy “ pro- 
jects”); and others are developing 
various types of special courses often 
related to future wage earning. 


The middle part of the book is taken 
up by reports of visits to schools ; these 
tend to be written in a style reminiscent 
of the cosy schoolmarm: “A visitor 
to the school would be sure to be offered 
sooner or later a cup of tea or coffee, 
flanked by some dainty made in the 
cookery room and attractively served by 
a couple of trimly attired girls.” After 
a short time these descriptions pall, and 
one finds oneself wishing for a report by 
the children on Professor Dent. 


The final chapter deals with problems 
old and new. These are very sensibly 
reviewed, as one would expect from 
someone who has been able to see the 
problems in relation to the whole educa- 
tional field. He does not comment on 
the comprehensive school, but cannot 
avoid mentioning selection at I1-plus as 
it affects the modern school, showing 
how it has tended to depress the standing 
of these schools. He notices, however, 
the reverse process also, which is 
interesting and very important, and 
shows how the secondary modern 
school is affecting the problem of selec- 
tion, and forcing the 11-plus bogy into 
the background ; for in a growing num- 
ber of areas a growing number of 
thinking parents are not only prepared to 
accept the modern school instead of the 
grammar school, but are also pleased to 
do so. 

Other points on which there is con- 
troversy within the teaching profession, 
such as external examinations and five- 
year courses are dealt with fairly and 
many teachers and educationists will read 
the book approvingly and without sur- 
prise. But is this the right audience ? 
Is it not parents and the general public 
who need to be told, tersely and factu- 
ally, and by someone of Professor Dent’s 
Standing, of the encouraging advances 
made by the modern schools in the past 
ten years. Probably Professor Dent 


heard Mr Butler in 1956 saying: “ Let 
us all in our different ways sound trum- 
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pets for the secondary modern schools ” ; 
for he quotes the words at the beginning 
of the book ; he has done it in his way, 
but it is not a penetrating performance. 


Dons and Ministers 


Georgian Oxford: University Politics 
in the Eighteenth Century 


By W. R. Ward. 


Oxford University Press. 296 pages. 
37s. 6d. 
IGHTEENTH-CENTURY society, the 


world of Tristram Shandy, rested 
securely on the co-operation of parson 
and squire, “the country.” In the last 
resort, and sometimes sooner, the poli- 
ticians at the centre, “the court,” were 
curbed and confined by what “ the coun- 
try” would stand. After its fashion, 
Oxford shaped the views and set the 
prejudices of most parsons and many 
squires. No administration could afford 
to neglect the established Church’s main 
seminary, peculiarly equipped to shelter 
and encourage the cantankerous propa- 
gandists whose opinions might reach the 
most distant pulpit. Here, too, was one 
of the greatest of corporations, composed 
of still greater parts, the colleges: so 
tempting a concentration of patronage 
could hardly be left undisturbed in dan- 
gerous or unreliable hands. Inescapably, 
Oxford was in politics—the meaning of 
Dr Ward’s ambiguous sub-title ; and the 
bill of 1719 to provide close govern- 
mental control of both Oxford and 
Cambridge was perhaps the last overt 
threat to academic freedom in this coun- 
try. 

Concentrating on the period between 
1714 and 1780, Dr Ward has produced 
an immensely learned study, supported 
by a formidable apparatus of scholar- 
ship. Much of his work will clearly 
never need to be done again, and this 
book forms a rich source of information 
about Oxford’s political role during the 
eighteenth century. But especially as 
Dr Ward is continuing his account, two 
criticisms should be firmly stated. His 
first volume, for all the fascination of 
his subject, is often dull and sometimes 
downright boring. This is no case of 
learning carried lightly, and it seems 
reasonable to ask that some attention 
should be paid to the reader’s comfort. 
More seriously, the central thesis, rigidly 
argued throughout, is suspect, if not 
wrongheaded. 

Dr Ward asserts that Okxford’s 
seditious reputation was due to the Whig 
habit of “indiscriminately abusing their 
opponents both lay and clerical as 
Jacobites ”; and that the university was 
“always overwhelmingly loyal to the 
dynasty and predominantly out of sym- 
pathy with the Ministers.” Particularly 
in view of the evidence he offers (and 
maltreats), this opinion seems untenable. 
Surely the events of George I’s early 
years make the drastic if abortive 
measure of 1719 only too easy to under- 
stand. And what about the election of 
four successive, demonstrably Jacobite 
Chancellors? Sensible as no doubt it 
was, the tolerance of ministers towards 
unruly dons is remarkable. By the latter 
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part of the period, “ Toryism approxi- 
mated increasingly to ‘independent 
country’ politics”; but was this true, 
above all in Oxford, between the Fifteen 
and the Forty-five? In his anxiety to 
dispose of that difficult and even embar- 
rassing subject, Jacobitism or crypto- 
Jacobitism, and to take a new course, 
Dr Ward, loyal Namierite, seems to have 


forgotten his Namier, antedating the 


master’s conclusions and ignoring his 
methods. 


Man in His Setting 


The Idea of a Social Science and 
its Relation to Philosophy 


By Peter Winch. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
12s. 6d. 


HIS little book is a worthy addition 
T to the excellent series “ Studies in 
Philosophical Psychology.” Like its 
predecessors, it contrives to say a great 
deal briefly, though perhaps it makes 
greater demands than has been the case 
so far upon the background knowledge 
of its readers. 

Mr Winch’s thesis is briefly that 
scientific and philosophical thinking are 
dependent upon a social setting, not 
merely as regards content, but for their 
very existence. Language and meaning 
are essentially social phenomena, and 
failure to recognise this may have serious 
consequences. It is true that the social 
scientist can proceed naively, as J. S. 
Mill suggested, and consider the 
behaviour of homo sapiens as an indi- 
vidual and as a member of various kinds 
of social groups, in much the same way 
as the naturalist might study the 
behaviour of any animal species. Scien- 
tists have to be naive in this way other- 
wise they would be unable to start at all. 
Mr Winch is probably right, however, 
in feeling that for the philosophers to 
over-simplify the nature of meaning, and 
to abstract the individual and consider 
his verbal behaviour apart from the 
context in which alone it can be called 
language, is to commit just the sort of 
error which they should avoid. Mr 
Winch bases his analysis of what he calls 
“meaningful behaviour,” which is of 
course much wider than merely verbal 
behaviour, upon Wittgenstein’s position, 
and seems to make out a very good case. 
He then goes on to analyse the work of 
a number of influential social scientists, 
J. S. Mill, Pareto and Max Weber. He 
shows that in one way or another they all 
fail to recognise the true relationship 
between society and thinking about 
society. The contemporary sociologist 
or social psychologist is criticised by 
implication, since he tends to follow 
Mill, though with greater philosophical 
sophistication he may derive some of his 
ideas from the other two. 

Taking it as a whole, this book does 
just what philosophical analysis ought to 
do: it raises some questions which have 
too readily been answered, and shows 
that they are still questions ; it clarifies 
certain basic issues, and it challenges 
social scientists to reformulate their aims 
in a more adequate fashion. 


143 pages. 
















































LETTERS 


Cyprus 


Sir—You suggest in your note of the 
week on Cyprus of October 4th that 
the British Government should have 
made use of the renunciation of Enosis 
by the Greeks to “ extract” a renuncia- 
tion of partition from the Turks. 

It seems to be being overlooked that 
in accepting the Macmillan Plan at all 
the Turkish Government, at least, has 
already moved away from the idea of 
physical partition. The Turkish Govern- 
ment had itself in the past suggested 
that “partition” without physical 
partition or movement of populations 
was possible and the virtue of the Mac- 
millan Plan lies in its formulation of 
the idea of shared sovereignty. This the 
Turks accepted after Mr Macmilian’s 
visit to Ankara. 

The defect of the plan, which makes 
it impossible for the Greeks to see in it 
anything but an Anglo-Turkish plot, is 
that it conveys to them almost no 
suggestion that the colonial status of 
Cyprus is ever to be ended. For the 
first seven years, Greek and Turkish 
communal councils and Greek and 
Turkish government representatives not- 
withstanding, Great Britain remains 
sovereign, and after the seven years 
there is still to be a British share which 
the Greeks are given no reason to 
believe will not still be the lion’s share. 

The long-term prospects of peace in 
Cyprus depend on realisation by the 
Greeks that their need to reach a com- 
promise with the Turks is a result of 
the Turkish conquest of 1571 and sub- 
sequent Turkish immigration and not 
of the British occupation of 1878. They 
cannot be expected to see this so long 
as successive British government plans 
seem to have as their principal objective 
the perpetuation of British rule. 

Whilst the Conservative Government 
offers the Greeks less than it might at 
British expense (if it really would be 
at British expense) the Labour Opposi- 
tion appears equally determined to con- 
fuse the issue by offering more than 
any British Government can, at what 
the Turks consider to be their expense. 
It is surely time it was realised in circles 
claiming, where foreign policy is con- 
cerned, to be liberal that if Great Britain 
is no longer to act imperially in this 
part of the world it will also have to give 
up the habit of expecting the sovereign 
states of the Middle East to conform to 
current notions of British liberalism. 
The Greeks have dared to challenge the 
present British Conservative Govern- 
ment face to face; is it to be expected 
that the Turks will be overawed by the 
retreating, so to speak, backs of a British 
Labour Government that might shortly 
be in office and willing to move out of 
Cyprus and therefore as a power, out of 
the Eastern Mediterranean altogether? 

The Macmillan Plan without further 


change cannot lead to more than a 
shared sovereignty amongst Greece, 
Turkey and a local administration in 
which the Colonial Office retains the last 
word. What should be changed from 
the British side is the character of the 
third partner which, by provision for 
gradual British withdrawal, could 
become wholly Cypriot, though not 
wholly sovereign since it would not be 
free to abdicate exclusively in favour of 
one of the other partners. 

The process of “ extracting” conces- 
sions, which you suggest should be 
applied to the Turks, should begin at 
home: from the Government of greater 
generosity towards the purely anti- 
colonial part of Greek Cypriot aspira- 
tions and from the Opposition of greater 
restraint in their pledges to the Greeks 
where these touch on future Greco- 
Turkish relations, with which Great 
Britain, after leaving Cyprus, would be 
concerned solely as one of the allies of 
both powers.—-Yours faithfully, 
Nicosia A. R. CLARK 


* 


Str—While not disputing your con- 
clusion in The Economist of October 11th 
that “violence will go on [in Cyprus] 
until at least the beginnings of a political 
accord appear,” one feels tempted to 
query your assertion that “there is no 
sort of comparison” between the 
excesses of French troops in Algeria and 
the flare-up in Famagusta. 

I at least do not remember any police 
operation in Algiers ending with 250 
wounded out of 650 suspects rounded 
up. But perhaps the 13-year-old girl 
and the man, 35 years old, who died of 
“heart failure” during the search for a 
boy killer, were just thrown in for good 
measure ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, EC4 PIERRE BERTRAND 


South Africa 


Sir—Your note “The Law’s Delay” 
commenting on the South African 
treason trial is so factually incorrect as 
to affect gravely your conclusions on 
the South African law and judiciary. 

It is not true to say that the failure 
of the Crown to define clearly the 
charges led the court to quash one of 
the alternative charges. The defence’s 
main attack on the grounds of insuffi- 
cient clarity in the indictment was 
directed to the main charge which the 
court refused to quash and _ instead 
ordered the Crown to give further 
particulars. Nor is it correct to say that 
the “ court refused ” to allow the amend- 
ment; the indictment was. withdrawn 
before the court was called upon to give 
its judgment. 

You state that “all along [the Crown] 
has declared that its case will stand or 
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fall on its ability to prove conspiracy 
among the accused to commit treason.” 
True enough, that is what Mr Oswald 
Pirow, QC, said on September 29 after 
14 days of the hearing of the defence 
application to have the indictment 
quashed. But the court had, in its 75- 
page judgment rejecting substantially 
the defence application, clearly thought 
otherwise. Their judgment proceeded 
on the basis that the Crown was relying 
on conspiracy and single acts of high 
treason by separate accused. On the 
occasion of Pirow’s statement—as an 
observer at the trial I witnessed it—the 
court was noticeably angered at having 
been misled on this point. 

I personally think it is too early to 
draw sweeping conclusions about the 
independence of the judiciary. There 
are reservations one would like to make 
about the court’s judgment on the appli- 
cation to quash the indictment, a matter 
to which you do not refer. The Crown’s 
withdrawal now is nearly tantamount to 
Saying that the court ought to have 
quashed the indictment. If there is to 
be a trial on a new indictment there will 
be time enough for judging South 
Africa’s system of justice when one has 
heard all the evidence and the verdict 
of the court.—Yours faithfully, 
Temple, EC4 L. J. BLom-Coorer 


* 


Sir—In your issue of August 30th 
appeared some obituary notes on Mr 
Strijdom, the late Prime Minister of 
South Africa. They began with the 
words “No man loved Mr Strijdom.” 
Does your correspondent not know that 
the Afrikaans Press was unable to cope 
with the streams of poems sent in by 
members of the public on Mr Strijdom’s 
death? There is every evidence that Mr 
Strijdom was loved at least as much 
as the average politician. After all, how 
much is Mr Hugh Gaitskell loved, or 
Mr R. A. Butler?—Yours faithfully, 

Pretoria E. I. ROWLAND 


Vehicle Deliveries 


Sir—I was interested to read in recent 
issues of your paper of the surplus 
capacity in Britain for commercial 
vehicles. In June of this year, while in 
England, I saw the small diesel powered 
delivery vans so commonly in use, and 
ordered one for trial in this country. 
It was to be a standard model except 
for the left hand drive. I was told that 
it was the first inquiry they had had 
from America, so naturally I expected a 
lot of interest and quick delivery. 

From time to time since then I have 
called New York, at my own expense, 
to be told by rhe agent there that there 
have been various delays (mainly plant 
vacations) and that it should be shipped 
soon. It is now finally due to be shipped 
in October. Is there really the surplus 
capacity you speak of? Or maybe it is 
this kind of delivery time and interest 
in business that has caused the surplus 
capacity?—Yours faithfully, 

GRAINGER WESTON 
Weston Biscuit Company, 
Texas 
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GIVE HARD-HITTING IMPACT... 


e @ e to your export advertising. Present your comp- 


any and its products at their best to the people 
who matter most—in LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL. 

These distinguished magazines attract a world- 
wide influential audience because their editorial 
content is so outstanding. They contain so much 
that is timely and interesting: exclusively written 
articles... the best from the U.S. LIFE... ad- 
aptations from FORTUNE and other Time Inc. 
publications. And this is why they’re appreciated 
by the world’s most important people: by leaders 


in business, government and the professions; by 
men of international outlook with the money to 
buy—as well as the power to influence the 
buying of others. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire free 
world outside the U.S. and Canada. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL concentrates its circula- 
tion in the Latin American area. With a combined 
fortnightly circulation of over 670,000, they reach 
an audience of more than 5,000,000 people. 

Isn’t it time that you profited from these valu- 
able advertising media ? 





LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND ST., LONDON W.1. TEL: Grosvenor 4030 
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the facts 


Chase Manhattan ? 


London: 6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


6 Lombard Street, E.C.3 






ARDS 
WORLD-WIDE BANKING 


CHARTERED 1799 


weighing 


about American business 


From vantage points in more key citics 
than any other bank in the United States, 
Chase Manhattan continuously gathers and 
assesses pertinent business facts and 
figures. Information supplied by 
Chase Manhattan is distinguished by its 
accuracy, thoroughness and up-to-dateness. 


If you do business in the United States — 
Why don’t you talk to the people at 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Incorporated with Limited 1 iability under the laws of the State of New York 


* 46 Berkeley Square, W.|I 


The Chase Manhattan Executor & Trustee Corporation Limited 
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OVERSEAS 
BRANCHES 
Paris 
Frankfurt/Main 
Beirut 

Tokyo 

Osaka 
Havana 
Marianao 

San Juan, P.R. 
Santurce 

Rio Piedras 
Bayamon 
Panama 
Colon 

David 
Cristobal 
Balboa 


Offices of 
Representatives 
Bombay 
Buenos Aires 
Caracas 
Mexico D.F. 
Rio de Janiero 
Rome 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Productivity 
at Work 


F the British Cohen Council were to survey the inter- 
I mediate-term economic future of the United States, 
it might well feel even more encouraged about the 
outlook for prices, productivity and income there than it 
does about that in its own country. It would almost neces- 
sarily conclude, on the basis of available information, that 
productivity was now rising at a most extraordinary rate 
and would probably continue to rise at an adequate rate for 
some time to come, with prices maintaining an unaccus- 
tomed stability, and with income still going up too fast but 
not so fast as in the recent past. In addition, the council 
would find unemployment not only not growing but actually 
shrinking. It would be wondering mildly, as the American 
authorities are wondering, whether the time for intensifying 
restraints on demand had not returned. And, irony of 
ironies, it would be contemplating with great satisfaction 
a deficit in the balance of payments which has resulted 
during the last eight months in an outflow of $2 billion in 
gold, a postwar record, to the cheer and comfort of the rest 
of the world and the almost total unconcern of the 
Americans. The council would undoubtedly express some 
fears about the unsettled financial conditions, but on the 
whole it might be justified in feeling that all was for the best 
in the best of all price, productivity and income worlds. 
Unfortunately for the Republicans, however, and fortu- 
nately for the Democrats, as they fight their 
election campaigns, there is no American Cohen 
Council. Even if there were its words of cheer 
would almost certainly have little political effect 
because of a single indicator: 4,111,000 people, 
or 6 per cent of the labour force, were unem- 
ployed in September. Not only has there been a 
typical lag in the improvement in this statistic— 
the growth in the labour force alone almost 
guarantees that unemployment will remain 
abnormally high even after output has regained 
its former peak—but also, in contrast with the 
other yardsticks of the economy, in this recovery 
the improvement in employment seems to have 
come more slowly than it did after the two pre- 
vious postwar slumps ; moreover, it had farther 
to improve this time. The result is that, although 
the recession has long since ceased to be a front- 
Page story in the newspapers, the political 
teporters covering the election have found that 
in almost all the big industrial states it remains 
either a fact or a live memory in the minds of a 
significant number of voters. 


HOW FACTORIES ARE 


Index numbers 
1947-49=100 
Seasonally adjusted ‘T2 





But this political reality does not change the economic 
consequences of the present situation. In a word, the experts 
are coming round more and more to the view that the odds 
over the months and, possibly, years ahead favour price 
stability rather than more inflation—at the very time when 
Wall Street is breathlessly betting the other way. The 
impressive arguments for this expert view begin with the 
very fact which is upsetting the Republicans. The chief 
explanation why the unemployment figures are doing less 
well than the other economic indicators appears to be that 
there has been the big surge in productivity. Though the 
statistics on this subject are just as imprecise in the United 
States as in Britain, the estimated rise in productivity so 
far this year is put as high as 10 per cent. Since the low 
point in April, manufacturing output has risen about 10 per 
cent, while the number of production workers employed in 
manufacturing rose only § per cent. 

Because nearly half the production index is calculated 
on the basis of reports of man-hours worked, this figure 
must be viewed with suspicion, but both the statistics and 
common sense lead to the conclusion that the trend of pro- 
ductivity is sharply upward. This always seems to happen 
in the first stages of recovery, but the available evidence 
suggests that this time the phenomenon is much more 
marked than usual. It appears that the huge investment 
in new industrial plant and equipment between 1955 and 
1957 is at last paying off—and that it should continue to 
pay off during the period ahead. 

Not only does the striking increase in productivity have 
its effects on price stability, but so does the resulting 
sluggishness in employment. It is entirely possible that 
the United States will move into the next period of 
prosperity on a plateau of unemployment considerably 
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higher than has been typical of the postwar period. If 
there is any truth at all in the idea that wages reflect the 
supply of labour, the “wage push” over the next few 
years should be less than it has been. 

Moreover, if industrial productivity is putting on a 
striking performance, that of agricultural produc- 
tivity is positively astonishing. The resultant surpluses are 
usually thought of in terms of headaches for the govern- 
ment, but there are compensations in the effect on prices. 
The huge crops of this year are likely, in one way or another, 
to bring lower food prices. The plentiful supply of feed 
grains, in particular, promises cheaper pork next year, and 
beef prices seem likely to head downward in either 1959 
or 1960. Farm prices have already been a major factor in 
holding stable the indexes both of “ sensitive ” commodity 
prices and of wholesale prices for over a year. With food 
such an important item in the consumer price index, and 
with the cost of living the commonly used standard of 
inflation, this sector is counted upon heavily by those who 
look for stability ahead. 

The performance so far of commodity prices in general— 
in sharp contrast to the performance of stock prices—is 
another item in the list. True, there has been some recovery 
in non-ferrous metals, but the fact remains that conditions 
in world markets argue against the sort of boom in these 
prices that has preceded past periods of inflation. Finally, 
those who stress the financial aspects of the situation note 
that the American economy is distinctly less liquid as it 
moves into the next period of prosperity than it has been 
during most of the time since the war. The outcome of the 
Treasury’s debt management difficulties over the next year 
will have a bearing on liquidity, but on the whole this 
measure of potential inflationary danger will certainly be 
no more serious and will probably be somewhat less so 
than in the past. 

The general picture could be darkened, of course, if 
Washington fails to contro] the Budget, and the Wall Street 
traders are clearly betting that the large Democratic majority 
expected in the next Congress will mean bigger Budgets and 
bigger deficits. But they will have to reckon with a posi- 
tively fierce determination within the Administration to keep 
‘spending under control, and with an equally strong deter- 
mination in the central bank not to let inflationary facts and 
inflationary psychology get the upper hand again. The 
stock market has been wrong before and, to the extent that 
its recent performance represents a conviction that more 
inflation lies ahead, it may be wrong this time. 


Foreign Policy in the Fire 


OREIGN issues worked for the Republicans in 1952, 
when Mr Eisenhower promised, if elected, to go to 
Korea himself to end the war, and in 1956, when it could 
be- claimed, up to the eleventh-hour strike at Suez, that 
“everything is booming but the guns.” The Vice President, 
Mr Nixon, who is desperately trying to rally the dispirited 
Republicans, thinks peace can again be the decisive issue, 
even though the President, whom most Americans still trust 
to keep them out of war, is not a candidate and although 
the Chinese Communists, by unkindly reviving the shelling 
of the Chinese offshore islands, have made it hard to claim 
that Mr Dulles silenced the guns by standing firm. But 
there were obvious misgivings both at the White House 
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and the State Department when Mr Nixon answered Demo- 
cratic taunts about “ vacillating leadership ” by reviving the 
offensive old charge that the Democrats are the party of war 
and appeasement, the Republicans the party of peace. The 
President and the Secretary of State will almost certainly 
have to work with a strongly Democratic Congress for the 
next two years, and the first reaction of both was to reprove 
Mr Nixon for his partisan excesses. 

Mr Nixon not only refused to accept this rebuke ; he also 
gave as good as he got. Insisting that he would continue to 
reply to Democratic criticism, the Vice-President observed 
that non-partisanship might do for the President, who has 
to lead the whole country, but that it would be a great 
mistake for the Vice President who had to fight the political 
battle. Mr Nixon then went on to observe sharply that one 
reason why the Republicans were in such trouble was that 
they had failed to defend their policies with sufficient vigour 
and that what was needed was more partisanship—not less. 
It was the President and the Secretary of State, not Mr 
Nixon, who had to climb down, in a welter of fine and con- 
tradictory distinctions about what was permissible in a politi- 
cal campaign. And when Mr Eisenhower spoke at Los 
Angeles, he stayed down in the thick of the battle, with the 
harshest political speech about the Democratic “ radicals” 
which he has ever made—although he hardly touched on 
foreign policy. 

One of the casualties of Mr Nixon’s declaration of total 
war is the single outstanding Democrat who has supported 
the Administration over Quemoy and Matsu : Mr Truman. 
Only last week the former President was writing that he 
would do all he could to discourage partisan attacks which 
would weaken the Administration’s hand in dealing with 
Moscow and Peking ; this week he accused the President 
of going to Korea in 1952 and “ surrendering to the Com- 
munists ”; and charged the Administration with itself bring- 
ing about the present crisis in the Formosa Strait. 


Oil’s Thirty Days’ War 


APTAIN CARSON, who administers the “ voluntary” 
quotas on oil imports, has three masters to please: 
the domestic producers, who have the political power to 
insist that imports be kept down, and government authority 
for saying that this is in the national interest ; the long- 
established importers, most of whom are grudgingly pre- 
pared to co-operate if it is recognised that their big invest- 
ments in foreign oil fields entitle them to special considera- 
tion ; and the companies which now wish to begin -import- 
ing the cheaper foreign oil. When the “ voluntary ” system 
was started in July, 1957, the amount of oil which could 
be imported was fixed at 12 per cent of domestic produc- 
tion and divided up, roughly, according to how much oil 
a company had imported during the preceding three years. 
Up to last August the limit was not exceeded, but in that 
month two big importers kicked over the traces and, mean- 
while, far more newcomers than could be accommodated 
began demanding to be included in the scheme ; if all their 
requests had been satisfied, imports would have doubled 
at least. 

Early in September Captain Carson proudly unveiled a 
new scheme ; this would have allowed each refiner to import 
foreign crude and unfinished oil equivalent to 12 or 13 pet 
cent of all the oil he used in the preceding year. If the 
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industry had agreed—and all those interested were given 
thirty days to submit their comments—the scheme would 
have begun to go into effect in January, 1959, and would 
have been fully in force, for all the country east of the 
Rocky Mountains, by January, 1960. Imports as a whole 
would be fixed at 10.1 per cent of estimated total demand, 
including exports, thus guaranteeing domestic producers 
about 90 per cent of the market. Other virtues of the 
scheme, particularly for domestic producers, included ease 
of administration, permanence, and the fact that all refiners 
were treated alike. 


But this is precisely what the large importers, who have 
had their thirty days’ say, refuse to accept. Sixteen of 
them, who would have had their quotas cut again under 
the refinery-run plan, have protested most vigorously, some 
threatening that they may refuse to co-operate unless it is 
modified. The Tidewater Oil Company, for example, which 
may now import only 24,000 barrels a day for a refinery 
built to process 84,000 barrels of foreign oil, would be cut 
to 12,000, while inland firms would be free to import foreign 
oil and resell it at a profit. When the scheme goes to the 
Cabinet committee on fuels this week or next, all the signs 
are that it will be tilted to satisfy the long-established sixteen 
at the expense of the newcomers, and that the goal of 
a painless, efficient, “voluntary” method of restricting 
imports may be as far off as ever. 


Rip Van Dixie 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ARKANSAS 


HE South, aroused as it is over the burning question 
Tor racial integration in its schools, is nevertheless the 
sleeping partner in the election coming on November 4th, 
Except for a handful of marginal constituencies for the 
House of Representatives, where Republicans have a chance, 
the results were all wrapped up, as usual, once the Demo- 
cratic party had chosen its candidates. “ Operation Dixie,” 
the Republican drive to follow up President Eisenhower’s 
personal success in the South, failed to get airborne until 
June last year at a rally at Little Rock, Arkansas, of all 
places, and crashed three months later in the same city, 
When the federal troops marched in to protect Negro 
children going to the white high school. Similarly, the 
drive to register Negro voters has made little noticeable 
impact, as much on account of Negro apathy as of white 
obstruction. On the other hand the Republican hopes of 
winning the big Negro vote in the northern and border 
Cities, as a reward for last year’s Civil Rights Act and 
the President’s handling of the Little Rock crisis, 
have been dashed by the news that well over twelve 
per cent of Negro workers, or twice the national average, 
are now unemployed. 


Nevertheless, even in the midst of this election, no 
politician worth his salt has forgotten the immense impact 
that current developments in the South could have on the 
pattern of American politics. If he had, last week’s squabble 
within the Democratic party over the status of Louisiana’s 
representative on the party’s National Committee, Mr 
Camille Gravel, would have reawakened him. Mr Gravel, 
who managed the last election campaign of Louisiana’s 
Governor, Mr Earl Long, brother of the late Huey Long, 
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made himself vulnerable by supporting the party’s com- 
promise platform in 1956 on guarantees for the civil rights 
of Negroes, and by declaring that segregation was “ morally 
wrong.” Since then Mr Gravel and the Governor have 
quarrelled over patronage and in a recent election a candi- 
date supported by Mr Long was defeated with Mr Gravel’s 
assistance. Although his family has traditionally been 
supported by Negro votes the Governor has now combined 
with his segregationist opponents to require Mr Gravel’s 
removal from office. 


But the Louisiana Democratic party has received a dusty 
answer from the chairman of the National Committee, 
Mr Paul Butler, who pointed out that Mr Gravel had been 
elected for a term expiring in 1960 and that, unless the 
committee itself decided otherwise, his credentials would 
be valid until then. Mr Butler followed this up by daring 
the two most embarrassing and violent southern Democrats, 
Senator Eastland of Mississippi and Governor Faubus of 
Arkansas, and presumably anyone else who wanted to 
associate with them, to “take political asylum wherever 
they can find it, either in the Republican party or a third 
party,” if they could not swallow a strong civil rights plank 
in the 1960 presidential election platform. Not unnaturally 
this produced instant alarm signals from Senator Smathers 
of Florida, a southern moderate whose ambitions are more 
than regional in scope and who has no wish. to be forced 
to make such a damaging choice. 


The national chairman of a political party is almost by 
definition a man who may be repudiated by the party later. 
But Mr Butler’s words are a sure indication that many 
northern Democrats have made up their minds that now is 
the time to be tough with the South. It is bad for the 
morale of their candidates and election workers to be 
taunted as belonging to “the party of Faubus and East- 
land.” They think they can afford to be tough because, 
during a period when the President has been an exceedingly 
popular Republican, the Democrats have broken down the 
Republican monopoly that used to exist in many states of 
the North while the Republicans have failed to break down 
the Democratic monopoly in the states of the South. As 
a result of the first trend, the present election may well 
result in a landslide Democratic victory—and practically 
all the Democratic gains will strengthen the northern liberals 
within the congressional party, who are already champing 
at the conservative bits on which they are held by the 
southern chairmen of committees. The Republican failure 
in the South means that the southern voters still have 
nowhere else to go except to a third party. 


HE whole point of a third party, whose emergence is 

periodically rumoured during moments of the South’s 
greatest frustration, lies in the possibility that in a close 
presidential election it might hold the balance. But, 
although Governor Faubus has been toying publicly with 
the idea, as if it were a new one that had just struck him, 
it is pretty generally discredited among knowledgeable 
southern leaders, largely because presidential elections are 
not normally very close, 


It is not difficult to see why, despite the bitterness 
throughout the South, agreement on the desirability of a 
breach wjth the national Democratic party should be so hard 
to obtain. At the quadrennial national convention the party 
platform, which is the crucial issue over which the 
Southerners would walk out if they were going to, is adopted 
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before the presidential candidate is picked. A “third 
party” policy would therefore deprive the South of its 
influence over the choice of candidates and would postpone 
for another generation or two the chance of a Southerner 
himself receiving the Democratic presidential nomination. 
If the election did not then work out so as to leave the 
Southerners holding the balance, the northern Democrats, 
especially if they had been returned in strength to Congress, 
would be in a mood to punish their disloyal colleagues by 
depriving them of the committee chairmanships which 
represent the South’s principal source of power in 
Washington. Ex-President Truman has already voiced such 
a threat this week. . 

As the battle between the southern states and the federal 
courts intensifies, the pressure on the northern wing of 
the Democratic party, conscious of the Republican Vice 
President’s appeal to the urban Negroes, to dissociate itself 
decisively from the likes of Mr Faubus is almost certain to 
build up, as will the pressure from the southern rank and 
file on their own leaders to try a third party. Whether or 
not a showdown will be forced by the Northerners in 1960 
will partly depend on, and partly determine, the kind of 
presidential candidate they want. Those who back Senators 
Lyndon Johnson or Kennedy, and possibly those who want 
Mr Stevenson again, will try to build another verbal bridge 
between the two halves of the party. They will be helped 
by the southern moderates who will claim that otherwise 
the wild men will have it all their own way in their own 
states. Those who want to lessen the chances of such 
candidates with political contacts in the South and advance 
the cause of others like Governors Meyner, Harriman or 
Williams, who would have to count heavily for their support 
on the northern Negro voters and their trade union friends, 
would have an interest in forcing the issue. One thing is 
certain—despite its quiescence in the present campaign the 
South will not be on the political sidelines for long. 


Profitable Polygamy 


HE failure of the marriage which took place in 1953 

between the Studebaker and the Packard automobile 
companies is being remedied not by divorce but by more 
weddings — and the substantial losses which the couple 
incurred during their union are providing attractive dowries 
for the new matches. The expenses, however, are being paid 
by the shareholders of the Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
who have just authorised the issue of additional shares to 
be used to bring other firms to the altar, to reward the 
marriage broker, Mr Sonnabend, who is arranging the 
mergers, and to give the company’s creditors an option of 
converting their 165,000 shares of preferred stock into 
common shares in two years’ time. The issue of this pre- 
ferred stock is part of the deal under which the creditors, 
all banks and insurance companies, have agreed to reduce 
the amount that Studebaker-Packard owes from $54.7 
million, some of which was due for repayment, to $16.5 
million in long-term notes. 

But the creditors’ chief demand, which became insistent 
when the company lost $13 million in the first half of this 
year, almost twice as much as in the comparable period of 
last year, was that immediate efforts should be made to 
acquire other companies, whose earnings could be set off 
for tax purposes against Studebaker-Packard’s accumulated 
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losses of $134 million. Mr Sonnabend specialises in arrange- 
ments of this kind and claims that promising negotiations 
are already under way with several profitable candidates, 
He would like to keep Studebaker-Packard in activities 
related to its present line of business, but diversification has 
its advantages and there are possibilities of acquiring phar- 
maceutical, food processing and perhaps other interests. One 
company which Mr Sonnabend has salvaged very success- 
fully has expanded right out of its original activities in the 
wool textile field. 

For the moment, however, Studebaker-Packard will still 
be making cars—although not Studebakers or Packards, but 
only its own new, “ smaller,” cheaper Lark, which is to take 
wing next month and about which the company is very 
optimistic. It will also become the direct distributor in the 
United States of the German Mercedes-Benz cars ; it has 
been handling these in conjunction with the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation as part of the agreement under which this com- 
pany has been helping to manage, and trying to save, Stude- 
baker-Packard for the last two years. The contract with 
Curtiss-Wright has now been ended as part of the latest, 


and presumably last, effort to keep Studebaker-Packard 
alive. 


Harvest of Violence 


HE dynamiting of the Jewish Reform Temple in Atlanta, 

Georgia, last week and the destruction of the high 
school at Clinton, Tennessee, have brought the number of 
such bombings, or attempted bombings, of schools, syna- 
gogues and houses in the South to 67 since the beginning 
of last year. Mercifully no lives have been lost and the 
damage in some cases has been small ; the shocking thing 
is that up to now in every case the criminals have gone scot- 
free. In Atlanta, however, the police department en- 
couraged by the Federal Bureau of Investigation has acted 
with energy and five men have been indicted for the crime. 
This may be a sign that at last the growing lawlessness in 
the South is to be taken seriously. Last spring, when there 
were outrages in Florida, Tennessee and Alabama, the 
Department of Justice insisted that the FBI could not be 
sent into these states because no federal crime had been 
committed. Now, however, President Eisenhower is de- 
manding continuing reports from the FBI on the progress 
being made—perhaps because of the growing evidence that 
violence is being instigated and financed from _ other 
southern states and even from the North. . 

The South today, angered and frustrated by the Supreme 
Court’s orders to end racial discrimination in the schools, 
is fertile soil for fanatics and racial cranks of all kinds. 
Defiance of the law has been preached by many who have 
sworn to uphold it, and crimes against Negroes have gone 
unpunished. Many southern Jews are themselves segrega- 
tionist, and the bombing of synagogues only began eight 
or nine months ago. Most of the White Citizens’ Councils 
officially disclaim any anti-Semitism. But the fact remains 
that many of the most intemperate segregationists, as indi- 
viduals, are also anti-Semitic and associate the Jews with 
racial integration ; Mr Richard Kasper, who caused so much 
trouble at Clinton two years ago, is a case in point It is 
not sO many years either since the Ku Klux Klan was 
rigorously anti-Jewish and anti-Catholic as well as anti- 
Negro. And violence is contagious. Unless it can be 
stopped quickly no minority may be immune. 
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Electro-magnetic induction was discovered 
by Faraday and used by him to evolve the 
electric motor. In some cases, induction can 
be a nuisance by causing heat losses to arise 
from induced eddy currents in nearby pieces 
of metal, but in industry today those heat 
losses are being turned to good account as a 
method of metal heating. 


Induction heating produces heat only in 
the work piece. This is a fascinating and 
spectacular process which has the additional 
merit of being extremely effective. An 
important feature of induction heating is 
that it gives rapid temperature rise with no 
time lag, starting being instantaneous. 
Perhaps its greatest advantages are that it 
can be used in automatie processes and does 
not demand skilled labour. 


Induction heating can deal efficiently with 
all the applications outlined below, and 
including metal melting, preheating and 
Stress relieving, surface hardening, heating 
of large components, preheating of steel 
tubes for manipulation, heating for shrink- 
ing, for forging and extrusion, as well as for 
the heating of vessels. There are various 
methods of applying it, the method to be 
used being dictated by the application. 


Technical details relating to the choice and 


use of individual types of induction heating 
will be set out in a subsequent data sheet. 


Metal melting 

The oldest and largest application of induc- 
tion heating lies in the melting of metals. The 
outstanding advantages are: freedom from 
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deleterious gases dhd products of combustion 
and other contaminants, rapid speed of 
melting, low running costs, 

improved working condi- @ 
tions and reduced metal ° 
loss. 






Metallurgical processes 
This covers a large variety of processes 
which may be basically divided into surface 
heating and through heating. Most processes 


J /\ 


ae. 
fall into the former category and are used for 
the purpose of skin hardening. They include 
the treatment of such components as : pins, 


camshafts, crankshafts, rollers, cylinder 


liners, gear teeth, rocker arms and shafts 
and valve stems. 


Through Heating 
When the current in an induction coil is 
maintained for a longer period it results in 
work piece penetrating to a 
greaterdepth and eventually 
throughout the piece. It is 
of slugs and billets for upsetting and upset 
forging, flanging and nosing, shearing and 
forging and bolt blanks for heading. 
Induction heating is the ideal method of 
altering the character of metals for a special 
purpose. Annealing and its related process 


the heat engendered in the 
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of tempering, normalising and _ stress 


relieving are prominent in this category. In 
the case of annealing, one feature of the 
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Data Sheet No. 2 


treatment is that it can be localised; while 
induction tempering can do in one minute 
what would require half an hour or more 
with conventional furnace heating. 


Brazing, soldering and welding 

Brazing and soldering by induction are the 
quickest and cleanest methods of joining 
metals together, and it is often beneficial to 
re-design the parts so that the fullest 
advantage can be taken of induction heating. 
Brazing can be used in the 
case of : carbide inserts for 
tools, tips for rock drills, 
parts for universal joints 
etc., while the many appli- 
cations of soldering are 
well known. It was not 
until well into the present 
century that the age-old craft of welding be- 
came a positive aid to greater productivity. 
Induction welding produces a good, clean 
weld because oxidation is almost absent. 





Miscellaneous Applications 


Induction heating can be profitably used for 
a large variety of purposes, including the 
fusion and hot pressing of powders, heating 
in vacuo, gas determination in metals, fusion 
of glass, chemical work and many other 
processes. 


For further information, get in touch 
with your Electricity Board or write 
| direct to the Electrical Development 
Association. 
i Excellent reference books are available 
| on electricity and productivity (8/6 each 
| or 9/- post free)— “Induction and 
Dielectric Heating” is an example. 
} E.D.A. also have available on free loan 
| a series of films on the industrial use of 
i electricity. Ask for a catalogue. 

Issued by the Electrical Development Associ- 
1 ation, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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man-on-the-spot 
in Mexico City 


Mexico City, Manila, Milan—around 
the world, wherever there’s business, 
you’re sure to find a Bank of America 
man-on-the-spot. 


Through Bank of America’s overseas 
branches, affiliates, representatives and 
correspondents, a global network is at 
your service—speeding foreign infor- 
mation and financial transactions. 


If these facilities could help your 
business abroad, why not write our Inter- 
national Banking Department about it? 


27/29 Walbrook ¢ 29 Davies Street 


BANK OF 
AME RICA 


NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





San Francisco 20 * Los Angeles 54 © Bank of America (international) New York City 5 
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Where Milk is Dynamite 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ILWAUKEE is a grey and gusty city on the shore of 
Lake Michigan, famous for its breweries and as the 

home of the Braves, a baseball team which seemed to have 
the national championship within its grasp earlier this 
month and then let it slip through its fingers. A similarly 
tantalising experience seems to be in store for Wisconsin’s 
Republicans, who were thought until recently to represent 
their party’s best chance of picking up a Senate seat in next 
month’s elections. Senator William Proxmire, a compara- 


tively young and liberal Democrat, astonished the pundits 
last year when he won the special election caused by the 
death of the unlamented Senator McCarthy. Wisconsin 
last let a Democrat get into the Governorship or the Senate 
a quarter of a century ago, and it was generally conceded 
that Mr Proxmire owed last year’s success largely to the 
abstention of Republican right-wingers, who were angry 
with the choice of an Eisenhower-style moderate as their 
party’s candidate. It now looks as if he can hold on to 
his office even though the Republicans have reunited in 
pursuit of him. 


The campaign of Mr Roland Steinle, the compromise 


City 5 


Conscription—American Style 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


—— in theory the American 
selective service system ensures 
that all American men undergo military 
training between the ages of 17 and 26, 
in actual fact some do not serve at all 
while others may spend from six 
months to six years in the armed forces. 
Approximately 1.3 million men reach 
their eighteenth birthday every year ; 
each must then register with the draft 
board in his community if he is not 
already enrolled for military service in 
one of the voluntary programmes. 

If a man is “ drafted ” he must spend 
two years on active duty and two more 
in a reserve unit, The federal govern- 
ment determines how many are to be 
inducted—at present 10,000 are being 
called up each month—but the local 
boards decide who will go and when. 
Today only men who are 22 years old 
or more are being selected ; university 
students and men in specialised jobs of 
value to the national defence receive 
deferments and those married and with 
children are almost certain to escape 
military service altogether. Recently 
also the Army has raised its mental and 
physical standards, thus eliminating a 
sizeable number ; this, the least attrac- 
tive of the armed forces, is the only 
one which now needs conscription to 
fill its ranks. 

The present position is that many 
young Americans, hoping to avoid 
military service entirely, are “ waiting 
out” the draft until they are too old 
to be liable for selection. But many 
prefer to volunteer, to get the suspense 
over, either by asking their draft board 
to call them or by entering one of the 
alternative schemes. 


HE newest of these, the six-month 
programme offered by the Army, 
Air Force and Marines, is an attempt 
to provide an adequate reserve for emer- 
gencies without burdening the Ameri- 


can taxpayer with the cost of training 
every young man for a full two-year 
period. Under this programme a youth 
can volunteer for six months of active 
duty, followed by three to five and a 
half years of drilling one night a week 
and camping for two weeks each 
summer. When the scheme was in- 
augurated in 1955 only those between 
17 and 18} years old could join, but 
the response was so low that in April, 
1957, the programme was expanded to 
include men up to the age of 26. 
Immediately thousands enlisted, in 
order to avoid the longer period of 
service for which they were theoreti- 
cally liable ; at present somewhere over 
300,000 men are serving under this 
programme and it is so popular that 
there are now far more applicants than 
vacancies. 

Most of the volunteers join the Army 
and they receive the same training as 
any other soldier. The six months is 
divided into three parts—eight weeks 
of basic infantry instruction, from 
eight to fourteen weeks learning a 
specific skill and the remaining time, if 
any, in actual training on the job. The 
six-month soldiers are mixed with the 
longer-term servicemen at bases all over 
the country but they are not sent 
overseas. Many of them are college 
graduates ; they seem easier to train 
than are men in for a longer period of 
service and their morale is higher. 
Business concerns approve of the pro- 
gramme since they lose their employees 
for much shorter periods under it. 

But the key question-is whether this 
brief training is enough. For certain 
branches, such as supply, administra- 
tion and the infantry, a six-month 
apprenticeship is supposed to be 
adequate, whereas the more compli- 
cated fields of modern war—electronics 
and missiles—obviously need much 
longer training. But these, according 
to the supporters of the six month 
programme, are manned by regular 


candidate whom the Republicans drew from the obscurity 





soldiers ; it is argued that men con- 
scripted for a full two years of duty do 
not in practice receive much more 
training than those who volunteer for 
six months, but spend the remainder of 
their service marking time. 


= young man who goes to college 
can enlist in the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps, designed to provide 
a backlog of officers in time of war for 
all the services. He will devote from 
one-fourth to one-fifth of his academic 
time to military science and receive a 
commission when he graduates, thus 
avoiding distasteful service in the ranks. 
During the first two years of the four- 
year American university course some 
colleges include the ROTC classes in 
the regular academic curriculum and 
some do not; the last two years are 
always included. The Army students 
receive eight weeks’ summer training 
between their third and fourth years 
and the Air Force four weeks, while 
naval students serve for six weeks each 
summer. The Army used to call its 
graduates for two years of active duty 
after leaving college but the recent 
economies in defence spending have 
reduced this to six months. Air Force 
ROTC officers must do five years’ 
active duty, and naval ones four. 

Another possibility facing the young 
American is a long-term enlistment. 
In the case of the Army it is for three 
years ; the Air Force with its extensive 
technical training requires four; and 
the Navy either four or six years or, for 
those between 17 and 18 years old, an 
enlistment lasting until their 21st birth- 
day. The armed forces much prefer 
men who join for these longer periods 
and the Air Force and Navy meet most 
of their requirements by this method. 
Enlistments have steadily increased this 
year as a result of the recent rise in 
military pay, the chance of obtaining 
specialised training, in such things as 
electronics, which is frequently hard to 
come by in civilian life and the 
recession—a factor which has lately 
become less important as the economic 
situation has improved. 
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of the State Supreme Court, is a prototype of the model 
that the Republican strategists in Washington have appar- 
ently decided is best for 1958. Mr Steinle suffers from a 
visible rustiness in his political knowledge and from a style 
of oratory that sounds well at a distance but is plainly not 
fitted for television screens. Now he has emerged from the 
silence of the bench, he has shown that he stands well over 
to the right ; he looks on Mr Adlai Stevenson as a “ starry- 
eyed left-winger”’ and manages to mention a surprising 
number of Democrats in the same sentence as the “gangsters 
of Moscow and Peking.” Nevertheless, both wings of his 
party are supporting him loyally. Being a Roman Catholic, 
he may also draw some of Wisconsin’s large Polish and Irish 
vote away from Senator Proxmire ; the appearance of some 
abusive and illiterate anti-Catholic leaflets in the state has 
probably helped him, although the Republican campaign 
managers do not claim that Senator Proxmire has anything 
to do with them. 

Mr Steinle’s appeal is to those Americans whose ideas 
on foreign policy can be put into his capsule thought, “ we 
won’t stand for any fooling around ” ; and to those whose 
dislike of Mr Hoffa, the head of the corrupt lorry-drivers’ 
union, can—it is thought—be broadened into opposition 
to other union leaders like Mr Walter Reuther, the powerful 
but austere leader of the automobile workers. No doubt 
both issues are good for a certain number of votes ; but 
they are risky in Wisconsin, where militant anti-communism 
is qualified by a tradition of semi-pacifist isolationism and 
where the local trade unions have a relatively clean record. 
The one charge which seems to have stung Senator Prox- 
mire so far is the allegation that measures he has sponsored 
in the Senate would have cost the country $23 billion a 
year. There is a good deal of double-counting in this 
figure ; but the slogan “ Billion Buck Bill” has provoked 
him into the rather foolish challenge that he will give $100 
to anyone who can prove that his proposals would not in 
fact have saved more than they would have cost. 


N any case, these are only ripples on the surface of what 

looks like a Democratic current. Wisconsin’s rate of un- 
employment, at 4.5 per cent of the labour force, is well below 
the national average but newly shuttered shops can be seen 
in many small-town streets ; the recession is dying, but not 
quite fast enough, and it has magnified the vague six-year- 
itch of discontent which any Administration must expect at 
this stage of its life. The decisive issue in Wisconsin, how- 
ever, is likely to be the plight of the dairy farmers, by far 
the most important agricultural group in a state that is 
America’s greatest source of milk. There is a drought 
in the southern rart of the state, and the support price for 
milk fixed by the Department of Agriculture has twice been 
cut sharply ; as a result the purchasing power of the dairy 
farmers is estimated to have fallen by nearly a quarter. 
The name of Mr Benson, the Secretary for Agriculture, is 
a fighting word in the rolling meadow country outside 
Milwaukee. A poll published this month by an agricultural 
newspaper showed that. while a majority of other farmers 
are sticking to their old Republican loyalties, the milk pro- 
ducers are 2 to 1 in favour of Senator Proxmire. 

It will be surprising if the swing to the Democrats is 
powerful enough to unseat the reigning Governor, an astute 
and comparatively moderate Republican whose opponent 
has not yet made his personality felt. But it may well add 
to the Democrats’ share of Wisconsin’s ten seats in the 
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House of Representatives. At present they hold only the 
two Milwaukee seats and one in the heart of the dairy 
country in the west. But they stand a good chance of 
picking up one or two more in the south-east, where 
drought in the country coincides with unemployment in 
the towns and where one of the Republican candidates 
suffers from the disadvantage of being a woman; Wis- 
consin has never elected a woman to a major office. There 
is plenty of the most rugged kind of Republicanism left 
in the state, but the Democrats seem to have their feet 
in the door. 


Central Banking for Seeds 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


N America’s first central seed bank, which has recently 

been opened at Colorado State University, there is space 
to store supplies of several hundred thousand basic seed 
stocks, as well as germinating rooms and facilities for grow- 
ing fresh supplies of the seeds at intervals. This is an 
enterprise run by the federal Department of Agriculture in 
conjunction with the department’s plant introduction labora- 
tories and with state experimental stations, many of which 
have seed preserving facilities of their own. The bank is 
needed because such basic stocks, carrying strains which 
may again be needed for genetic and plant-breeding pur- 
poses, have often been lost after they have been used for a 
time to develop new varieties of seeds. Or it may be that the 
original sources of the basic seeds are now behind the Iron 
Curtain, where an agronomist would hardly be allowed to 
wander round the countryside searching for them. The 
bank will store only seed ; this will belong to the federal 
government and will be available free of charge to any 
qualified research worker ; requests from foreign sources 
for supplies will have to be approved by the Department 
of Agriculture in Washington. Whether or not a strain of 
seed is to be stored will depend on its value as basic germ 
plasm ; all will be fully documented and no stock will be 
accepted unless it is accompanied by complete records. 
The laboratory will arrange for stocks to be rejuvenated and 
replenished when necessary. 


SHORTER NOTES 


President Eisenhower has now appointed Mr Gerald 
Morgan to be Deputy Assistant to the President, serving 
directly under General Persons, and ranking slightly above 
the two other Deputy Assistants. Mr Morgan is being 
replaced as the President’s special counsel by Mr David 
Kendall. 


* * * 


The investigation now being conducted into whether 
imports of tungsten and cobalt are threatening the national 
security is the first under the tightened provisions which 
were put into the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act when 
it was renewed last summer. The criteria for deciding 
whether a threat exists are much broader than they used 
to be and consideration must be given to the impact of 
foreign competition on individual domestic industries and 
to the state of employment. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


THE NEW IRAQ—I 


Qasim Rides the Revolution 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BAGHDAD 


HE Republic of Iraq is now firmly established on the 
[in of the Hashemite kingdom. That is about the 

only positive statement that can be made about the 
pattern of political development in Baghdad. The over- 
whelming majority of people has rallied to the revolutionary 
flag. But the near completeness of the support now offered 
to the revolutionary government raises its own problems. It 
is idle to suppose that all Iraqis are agreed on all the ends 
of the movement, far less on ways and means. The prime 
minister, Brigadier Abdul Karim Qasim, is engaged in a 
delicate exercise of checks and balances, trying to keep his 
team together in contentment without letting any one 
member run ahead of the rest. 

Differences of opinion show themselves over both external 
and internal issues. The Baath Socialists, of whom Colonel 
Abdul Salam Aref made himself the leading spokesman, 
favour a quick if not immediate union with the United Arab 
Republic. To balance their agitation, the prime minister 
leans, among others, on the Communists who look askance 
at a state which bans all parties in general and the Com- 
munist party in particular. In the internal field, the 
National Democrats, under the veteran politician Kamil 
Chaderji, want the early restoration of party politics. To 
check this trend the prime minister has found elements of 
the Istiqlal party who are prepared to back him in soft- 
pedalling this issue. It is clear that Brigadier Qasim wants 
to make sure of his hold on the country before indulging in 
experiments of any kind ; whether towards closer links with 
Egypt or towards the restoration of democratic liberties. 

The position is further complicated by differences in 
nuance within the parties themselves. In the Istiqlal party, 
for instance, there is a discernible contrast between the old 
school, represented by Rashid Ali al-Gailani, which favours 
immediate union with Egypt, and the new school, personi- 
fied by the articulate minister of guidance, Siddiq Shanshal, 
which is prepared to go slow both in the matter of union 
and in that of restoring democratic liberties. 

Behind these political organisations there is a more 
obscure body of “ free officers.” It was they who made the 
revolution under the leadership of Brigadier Qasim and 
Colonel Aref. It is a fair presumption that in the early 
stages they gave loyalty to both their leaders and the fall 
of Colonel Aref may have caused some confusion in their 
ranks. Colonel Aref was more closely concerned with the 
details of the preparation for the coup than was Brigadier 
Qasim and may therefore have had a stronger hold on 
individual officers. But the prime minister now enjoys the 
strong advantage of being the man in possession, while his 
chief potential rival (if indeed there was rivalry between 
them) is not only out of office but out of the country as well. 


It has been widely assumed—perhaps because it is a 
comfortable assumption—that Colonel Aref fell because of 
the embarrassment caused by his attacks on the west. But 
there is far more to it than that. Among his tirades against 
western imperialism Colonel Aref got in some shrewd digs 
at the Soviet Union, saying repeatedly, during his whistle 
stop tours of the country, that Iraq had no intention of 
replacing one form of imperialism by another. Such broad 
hints worried the government at a time when it was estab- 
lishing diplomatic and commercial links with communist 
countries. Colonel Aref is also said to have favoured the 
formation of a revolutionary council of officers on the 
Egyptian model, while Brigadier Qasim insisted on saddling 
civilians with a substantial share of political responsibility. 

Colonel Aref’s vigorous oratory had other drawbacks. In 
the towns it caused bad blood between his Baath Socialist 
followers and the Communists; the most serious clash 
occurred in the Holy City of Najaf, where the bazaar gossip 
with its usual fertility of invention raised the number of 
dead from five to sixty. In the countryside, the Colonel 
stirred up the peasant labourers and gave rise to the belief 
that the millennium had already arrived. Many simply 
downed tools, others began to squat on land which was not 
yet theirs. The most ominous sign of all was the slogan 
that greeted him on his tour of the south: “ Long live Aref, 
Nasser of Iraq.” The implication behind that cry could 
not escape anxious notice in Baghdad. There was a feeling 
in government circles that you could never tell what Aref 
would do next. 

The stormy petrel of the revolution was eliminated with 
a smoothness that justifies Brigadier Qasim’s growing 
reputation as a tactician. Colonel Aref was first deprived 
of his military commands, then of his political appointments. 
Reports that the government was threatened by a coup from 
Colonel Aref’s supporters and nipped it in the bud are 
almost certainly fabricated, since all, the evidence so far 
adduced in support is known to be untrue. At the time 
when Colonel Aref and Rashid Ali were supposed to be 
under house arrest, they were moving freely about the town. 
Shops carried on with their business as usual and there was 
no sign of any special security precautions in Baghdad. The 
only change in the situation was the removal of the brigade 
formerly commanded by Colonel Aref to a point some 
eighty miles north of the city. This was a precautionary 
measure and the brigade obeyed without protest. 

The suggestion that it was not primarily the anti-western 
attitude of Colonel Aref that brought about his downfall 
is strongly supported by the conduct of the special high 
military court which is now wading through the cases of 
108 supporters of the old regime. Both the military 
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prosecutor and the president of the court stress the fact that 
the “crime ” of the great majority of the accused was the 
attempted subversion of Arab nationalism at the bidding of 
western imperialism. Sometimes one gets the impression 
that the real defendants are not the prisoners in the dock 
but Mr Dulles and Mr Selwyn Lloyd. It may be argued 
that the court is an independent body which does not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Iraqi government. But 
the president of the court is the brother-in-law of the prime 
minister and the proceedings are televised by the govern- 
ment broadcasting system. In view of this it seems absurd 
to suppose that the government is ultra-sensitive about 
attacks on the west. 

The same trend of thought is echoed in the press. No 
criticism of the eastern block has yet appeared, whereas the 
west comes in for monotonous hammering. The supply of 
submarines to Israel was roundly condemned. Leading 
articles question the sincerity of American-British statements 
about withdrawal from Lebanon and Jordan. President 
Bourguiba is being given a merciless trouncing. Without 
exception, Iraqi newspapers take the line that he is being 
cast for the role of western catspaw formerly played by 
Abdul Illah and Nuri es-Said. 


(To be concluded) 


France’s Election Prospects 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE French electoral campaign is about to open officially, 

but nobody in Paris dares to forecast the result. On 
November 23rd and 30th the French will have to elect a 
new assembly reduced in size and power ; the campaign 
will be conducted under the shadow of General de Gaulle’s 
triumph in the referendum. It is hazardous to prophecy 
how the old parties will fare under a new regime and a new 
electoral law. 

General de Gaulle finally opted for the arrondissement 
system (small, single-member constituencies ; an absolute 
majority in the first ballot, a simple majority in the second) ; 
having won the referendum so decisively, he felt strong 
enough not to have to rely on the “ Gaullist ” followers of 
M. Soustelle. Originally, it was expected that a list system 
in large constituencies would be preferred. This would 
have favoured the extremes, and, since the Left is divided, 
would have produced a chamber controlled by M. Soustelle 
and his allies. 

General de Gaulle, who will almost certainly be President 
next year, prefers to face an assembly in which the Right 
is kept in check by the Centre-Left (or M. Soustelle by 
M. Mollet). Such an assembly would be manageable from 
the President’s point of view. The arrondissement system 
cannot in itself be guaranteed to produce stability. The 
Third Republic, which adopted that system for most of its 
elections, changed governments even more frequently than 
the Fourth. What can be said with reasonable certainty is 
that it will favour the Socialists and the candidates of the 
Centre, who will act as a counterpoise to the Right. 

France has been divided into 465 arrondissements on the 
basis of one deputy for 93,000 inhabitants. This rule has 
not been applied equally strictly everywhere ; and some 
rural areas have been attached to suburbs so that the blue 
should dilute the red. But, on the whole, the present 
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government has done no more electoral cooking than is 
customary. 

The general’s choice was made easier for him by the fact 
that the arrondissement system fulfilled the requirement of 
the electoral law that it should reduce Communist repre- 
sentation drastically. The Communists, who are politically 
isolated, did well under proportional representation. In 
the last chamber they had 150 deputies out of 593. In the 
new assembly there will be only 465 deputies from metro- 
politan France (and 66 from Algeria), and the Communists 
will be lucky if they capture a few dozen seats. In no 
electoral district can they muster an absolute majority. 
They can win only where their competitors are divided ; 
and in most places where the Communists are strong they 
will be faced with an opposing coalition. 

The Communists may lose votes as well as seats under 
the new system. In areas where they are weak some of their 
supporters may opt for the Socialist.at the first ballot so as 
not to waste their vote (thus, to discover whether the Com- 
munist party has recovered from the shock of the referen- 
dum it will be necessary to analyse results in districts where 
the party is traditionally strong and the wastage question 
does not arise). The Communist leaders are aware that their 
party is going to suffer an electoral reverse, and they are 
determining their tactics accordingly. They will try to get 
the maximum poll in the first ballot, and will then stand 
down in many constituencies in favour of “ republican can- 
didates.” Unable to win today, they will work to prepare 
the ground for the alliances of tomorrow. 

The Socialists, and to a lesser extent the Radicals, are 
expected to gain from the change. They are well established 
parties with strong local connections. The Socialists may 
prove the main beneficiaries of Communist and other with- 
drawals between ballots. In some districts they will stand 
as the national bulwark against the Communist, in others as 
the proletarian shield against the capitalist. Unkind people 
have said that the electoral law is the general’s reward for 
M. Mollet’s services. But others will benefit, too. Candi- 
dates like MM. Mendés-France and Mitterrand may do 
well in a system that gives weight to personalities and scope 
for local alliances. 


OCIALIST success depends not only on Communist with- 
drawals but also on the failure of the Right to unite. As 
soon as the list system was rejected, M. Soustelle realised 
that his main chance lay in an alliance between the new 
Gaullism and the traditional conservative forces. He there- 
fore urged that the neo-Gaullist UNR (Union pour Ia 
Nouvelle République) should form a common front with the 
followers of MM. Duchet (secretary of the conservative 
Indépendants), Morice and Bidault. Together, on the plat- 
form of “French Algeria” and Gaullist salvation, they 
hoped to win a majority of seats in France and a big majority 
in Algeria. But General de Gaulle has no desire for too 
strong and too committed an ally. His instructions to 
General Salan about the need to get all opinions represented 
may have been partly designed to prevent all Algerian seats 
going to the Soustelle coalition. At home, the more obedient 
Gaullists, like M. Michelet, protested against the exclusive 
nature of the contemplated alliance. M. Soustelle had to 
give way and agree that other partners might be called in 
But the battle of wits goes on. 
Such, then, is the situation before the start of the 
electoral campaign. Two contradictory influences are at 
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work. The new electoral law may tend to favour those out- 
going deputies who have had time to render services and 
make a local reputation. On the other hand, the eighty per 
cent oui vote in the referendum was partly a symptom of 
anti-parliamentary feeling and partly an encouragement to 
newcomers. It remains to be seen whether the traditional 
ties or the desire for change will prove the stronger—how 
powerful, in fact, the Gaullist tide is. 

Roughly speaking, there are two possibilities. The various 
centre groups (Socialists, Radicals, MRP) may win close to 
200 seats and no coalition would have a clear majority. The 
sixty-six Algerian deputies could have the decisive vote. 
The weakness of an evenly divided assembly would then 
tend to give General de Gaulle plenty of room for 
maneeuvre. Or M Soustelle and his allies may ride to 
victory on the Gaullist wave ; the rules of parliamentary 
procedure would then require the formation of a govern- 
ment committed to the incorporation of Algeria into France. 
Things are still too fluid to guess which will happen. 


BROADCASTS TO EASTERN EUROPE—I 


Hot Air Arm 


BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE idea that any unapproved information should 

penetrate into the countries of the Soviet block is 
naturally distasteful to the communist rulers. Their reac- 
tions to western broadcasts, the most powerful means of 
breaking their monopoly of information, have been violent 
and frequent—between June, 1954, and June, 1958, the 
governments of Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania alone reacted, in their press and radio, 9,582 
times. This is one aspect of East-West relations these 
countries cannot, and do not, ignore. In September, the 
campaign against foreign broadcasts was intensified and an 
attempt was made to make it an international question. At 
a press conference in Moscow on September 12th, the 
Russians went to great lengths to demonstrate the vicious 
and sinister nature of these western activities ; re-defectors 
(Russian refugees to the West, who had returned home) were 
produced to illustrate the main thesis. Later in the month, 
Endre Sik, the Hungarian foreign minister, speaking to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations, called attention 
to the BBC, the Voice of America and Radio Free Europe ; 
he said that these stations had vied with each other, during 
the revolution in Hungary, in incitement to sabotage and 
crime, which, he added, was still going on. 

Four powerful western networks are engaged in broad- 
casting to the Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe. Two of these, the BBC and the Voice of America, 
are run at public expense and are mouthpieces—the VOA 
more, and the BBC less—of their respective governments. 
Transmissions to Eastern Europe and Russia are only a 
part of the activities of these two stations: they broadcast to 
many other sensitive parts of the globe. By comparison, 
the two “ private ” stations, Radio Free Europe and Radio 
Liberation are specialists—-RFE concentrates on Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria, while 
Radio Liberation broadcasts to the Soviet Union, in no less 
than seventeen languages, including Turkmen and Tadzhik. 
These two stations are financed by private donations from 
the United States (although the possibility that they also 
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have some access to official funds cannot be entirely ruled 
out) and they operate in Munich, under a licence from the 
Bonn government. Radio Liberation was the last addition 
to the business of radio war: it started to broadcast from 
Munich on the day of Stalin’s death in 1953. RFE began its 
broadcasts, in a small way, in July, 1950 ; the two official 
stations largely continued their wartime services. 

That the communist rulers should resent encroachment 
on their air, and should hit back with attempts to discredit 
the source of the encroachment, is only to be expected ; but 
these stations, and RFE and Radio Liberation in particular, 
have often come under heavy fire in the West as well. Some 
people distrust propaganda: the word itself is not quite 
respectable. This is a temperamental dislike that has little 
to do with politics ; political attacks have come from both 
sides. From the left they have been accused of incitement 
to rebellion, from the right of wasting good money on the 
support of national communism and Titoism. Such attacks 
may often have been ill-informed and unjustified ; never- 
theless, these stations started to operate at the height of the 
cold war, when Eastern Europe presented an unbroken 
glacial front and when a steady trickle of refugees pro- 
pagated the idea, shared by wishful thinkers in the West, 
that the days of communism in Eastern Europe were 
numbered, and that if propagandists were to blow hard 
enough (and blow sometimes they did) the whole structure 
would collapse. 

Inevitably, the numerous language sections of all the 
four networks are staffed largely by more or less recent 
refugees from the countries of the Soviet block ; the British 
in Bush House and the Americans in their three stations 
control broadcasting policy. The original intention behind 
Radio Free Europe and Radio Liberation was indeed to 
provide a channel for the voice of the exiles, a platform 
for the opposition that was banned in east European 
countries. The idea proved impracticable. Since emigré 
politics are subject to a law of disintegration into small, 
bitterly belligerent groups, there would not have been 
enough wavelengths to carry all their voices. In practice, 
the resident American political advisers are nowadays play- 
ing an important role even in the day-to-day minutiae of 
the broadcasting policy of these two stations ; the heads of 
the language sections and other non-American employees, 
some of whom have developed a high degree of propaganda 
professionalism, represent no particular group of exiles 
and they work out the policies of their sections with their 
American colleagues. Indeed, the networks in Munich have 
learned a number of political lessons (these will be dis- 
cussed in a second article) during their broadcasting life: 
it would be stretching the definition of “ incitement” too 
far to apply it to their present activities. 


ROM powerful transmitters, Radio Free Europe now 
broadcasts to Poland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
nearly round the clock and to Rumania and Bulgaria for 
several hours every day. Emphasis is placed on well-balanced 
news: RFE news bulletins take up ten minutes in every 
hour ; the station is now experimenting with a new feature, 
a programme of lectures of university standard, planned in 
co-operation with the College of Europe at Bruges. A 
large section in RFE concefitrates on research ; an institute 
for the study of the Soviet Union is run alongside Radio 
Liberation. Information on these territories is a by-product 
of broadcasting: _ without it, our knowledge of Eastern 
Europe would be poorer. 
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The embarrassment the western broadcasts cause for 
the east European regimes can best be measured by 
the communist efforts to prevent their subjects from 
listening to them. Although the communist rulers 
—unlike the Nazis in occupied Europe during the war— 
have not outlawed listening to foreign broadcasts, dis- 
semination of certain types of information can become a 
criminal offence. In East Germany, a youth was recently 
sentenced to four months’ imprisonment for listening to a 
BBC transmission in such a way that casual passers-by 
could hear it as well. The technical effort that goes into 
jamming western broadcasts is immense. At present, the 
east European jamming system is based on a network of 
about 2,500 high-powered transmitters, backed by a 
monitoring alert and control. In fact, this is one of the 
world’s largest radio systems: the cost of running it is 
probably higher than the total sum the West spends on its 
programmes and their transmissions to eastern Europe. Of 
all the countries of the Soviet block, only Poland is free 
from indigenous jamming—this was the result of the 1956 
peaceful revolution, when the Polish government decided to 
use the money spent on jamming for the improvement of 
domestic broadcasts. However, co-operation among the east 
European countries made itself felt even here; jamming 
is done for the Poles by their obliging neighbours. 

Common as the monotonous wailing sound of the jam- 
ming transmitters is on the radio sets of eastern Europe, 
there is evidence that a good deal of the western broadcasts 
get through. It is impossible to jam all the wave-lengths all 
the time. Although it is extremely difficult to assess the 
effectiveness of western broadcasting, all existing evidence 
indicates that they have a large and devoted audience in 
eastern Europe. The BBC receives a number of letters 
from these countries, and from east Germany in particular, 
every month ; interviews with refugees during the exodus 
from Hungary in the last months of 1956 gave a good 
picture of the important part that British and American 
broadcasting plays in the lives of the east European peoples. 
Since this is so, the contents of these broadcasts, and the 
message they carry, matter a great deal. 


(To be concluded) 


Aden’s Uncertain Future 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE shock of the Iraq revolution has been absorbed in 
Aden. The British and the Adenese have resumed 
their comfortable round of writing reports, selling duty-free 
goods to the daily streams of tourists landing from their 
bunkering ships, and remarking on the heat. On the surface 
all seems quiet and unchangeable. It may seem calm enough 
now but Aden is ill-prepared for what may be a stormier 
future. How long the present situation will last is unknown 
—estimates range from a little less than five years to as long 
as ten years, depending on the position and sympathies of 
the estimator—but meanwhile the Aden government must 
act as policeman over the colony and the petty states of the 
protectorates. 

The task of the government is not, as it sometimes 
appears, to keep alive a tradition of outmoded imperialism. 
The picture of the red-faced Englishman going out to settle, 
or incite, the tribes is something that belongs to the past. 
In Aden the government’s position is complicated by having 
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the Royal Air Force on hand in large numbers and one some- 
times gets the impression that the RAF commands every- 
body but the governor himself, This results in a tendency 
towards an overly militaristic approach to the problems of 
the area ; it tends to obscure the global view of what western 
interests really are in the Middle East. 

It is the ultimate fate of the Kingdom of Yemen that 


really concerns the western world most in south Arabia. 


The Imam himself is a cagey old boy but his effective con- 
trol over routine matters is slipping as a frightening collec- 
tion of dreadful diseases takes its toll, His son and heir, 
Saif al-Islam Muhammad al-Badr, does little but bring in 
more Egyptians and Russians in the mistaken belief that 
they will support him on the throne. The political objective 
in south Arabia is to encourage those elements who are 
trying to maintain Yemeni independence and to work to 
make co-operation with the West a politically palatable 
course. This requires the kind of delicate and flexible 
manceuvring that is the reverse of what the military in Aden 
would like. 


FTER Yemen, the main purpose is to maintain the British 
A strategic position in Aden for as long as it is necessary 
for the West as a whole. Once there is no further need for 
this the time will come for a peaceful, staged withdrawal 
of British influence. It is the preparation for such a 
withdrawal that requires the immediate attention of the 
government and of those Arabs who have political plans 
for themselves, 

In the Colony the direction of nationalism is reasonably 
clear-cut. With one exception, the Arab parties intend to 
throw off the British yoke and come under the loving care of 
President Nasser. The exception is the Aden Association, 
led by Mr Ali Muhammad Luqman, which has long stood 
bravely for self-government within the Commonwealth. On 
the whole, politics 
are the concern of 
a few coffee-house 
intellectuals who 
make the noise 
while the great 
majority of the 
population remains 
unmoved. __ Eleven 
newspapers spew 
forth an amount 
of vituperation bor- 
dering on sedition 
but even the terrible 
recitals of British 
sins, real and 
imaginary, cannot 
conceal a realistic esteem for the bread-and-butter 
merits of British presence in the area. The liberalism 
of the government is one of those British paradoxes 
which puzzle the foreigner and disarm the Arabs. Proof 
of whether or not the Adenese have lost respect for 
British intentions will come in three or four months when 
the elections for the Legislative Council are held. There 
may well be an effective nationalist boycott of the elections 
even though, for the first time, the Adenese will be offered 
an elected majority. 

In the protectorates, political sophistication is lacking 
and nationalism is clouded by feudalistic illusions among 
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—now rolling off our Doncaster assembly lines by the score! 


GREAT NEW BDT-20 has 124 b.h.p. Rolls-Royce diesel engine, Weight for weight, power for power, they’re the world’s 
hydraulic power steering, and 6-speed, full reserve trans- best diesel crawlers. And they’re backed by second-to-none 
mission. International Service. See your International dealer and 
WORLD-FAMOUS BDT-6—most successful crawler tractor find out everything you want to know about them. 

ever produced in Britain—powers the Drott Skid-Shovel and You may well find you’d like to get the srp-2 or the srp-46— 
has a full range of British-built allied equipment. or both—working on your sites right away. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED - HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD - LONDON EC1 
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BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Before you build, you as the building owner must have assurance on three points: 


cost, quality and completion on time. How can you get this assurance ? 


COST. Building to a budget by the Laing Target Contract 
ensures that your project as planned will not exceed the 
budget cost. It may well be less. This form of contract is 
based on a target cost agreed with the client from the outset. 
QUALITY. John Laing and Son Limited value their repu- 
tation far higher than the price of any contract—a reputation 
which the Company intends to maintain by giving complete 
satisfaction, not only when the contract is signed, not only 


Before you build, while your project is still at the plan- 
ning stage, call us in. Co-operation right from the planning 
stage between building owner, consultant and contractor is 
essential to the complete success of a construction job. The 
Company’s experience of speedier methods and practical 
knowledge of building costs, employed in consultation with 
your architect and engineers, provide assurance of cost, 
quality and completion on time. 


on completion, but for the years to come. 

COMPLETION ON TIME. This is the real measure of 
the ultimate cost of building. Delayed completion is costly. 
All the resources of the Company—planning control, site 
organisation, mechanisation, research and development, 
method study and training—are geared directly to com- 
pletion on time. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
GREAT BRITAIN - CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA : RHODESIA 


Visit MAPLES spacious new showrooms displaying 
the finest selection of Office furniture to be found in the 
country. You can choose furniture for the Managing 
Director’s suite or for the General Office from a wide 
range of traditional or contemporary styles at highly 
. competitive prices. Designs for complete furnishing 
schemes to your own specification are produced free of 
charge by Maples Contract Department. 
If you are unable to visit Tottenham Court Road, consult 
one of Maples branches listed below or write for free 
copies of “‘ Office Furniture”’ Catalogue, “‘ Boardroom and 
; Executive Offices’ and “Exclusive Upholstery” 
Brochures. 
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The suite illustrated comprises: 

Pedestal desk in selected walnut or mahogany 
veneers with 9 drawers and top lined in leather... 
4 ft. bookcase in selected walnut or mahogany 
veneers... ae ae 
Armchair in mahogany or walnut ... 

Small chair to match 


£89 19 6 
£32 19 6 


£36 20 
£28 15 6 


Boardroom and office furniture by 
FREE DELIVERY in England & Wales 


BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON - BRISTOL - LEEDS - LEICESTER 
NOTTINGHAM (Henry Barker Smart & Brown) - EXETER (Mark Rowe) 
LIVERPOOL (Ray & Miles) - NEWCASTLE (Robsons) 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD-LONDON ‘WI 
City Office: 8 Drapers Gardens - Throgmorton Av. EC2 
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the people and the rulers. As elsewhere in the Arab world, 
nationalism is vaguely defined and emotional. It is at 
present probably more protestant than purposeful ; it is a 
protest against the British obstacle to Arab unity rather 
than a conscious political means towards that ideal. It is 
complicated by the presence between the protectorates and 
Cairo of that oddest partner of Colonel Nasser. the Imam 
of Yemen. They have no desire to join anything that would 
expose them to Yemeni oppression. 

It is a pity that the rulers did not go ahead with the 
federation plan several years ago and that the British 
Government was not prepared to offer generous financial 
aid to assure its success. . Now nobody has much faith in 
the idea of a federation of the protectorates. The rulers 
who went to London to promote it last summer did so 
because they were alarmed by the growth of Yemeni sub- 
version. The petty rulers have reason to feel that history 
has passed them by. They would like to keep their midget 
thrones, make their peace with Arab nationalism as 
preached from Cairo and, perhaps most of all, attain the 
affiuence that oil has brought their kind along the Persian 
Gulf. But it is hard for them to decide which way they 
must jump in order to achieve any of these goals. 

The leading political figure in the protectorates was 
Sultan Ali ibn Abdul Karim of Lahej. He was deposed 
recently by the British, who were as responsible for his 
having the job as for his losing it, and has gone off to Cairo 
to join the ranks of tame foreign Arab leaders kept there. 
Lahej is the only one of the protected states that has for 
long been influenced directly from Cairo. The Sultan was 
dominated intellectually by the three al-Jifri brothers who 
took their cues from the new Egypt. Lahej is the real home 
of their South Arabian League which purports to be the 
true-blue nationalist. organisation in the area though its 
enemies say it represents only the interests of the feudal 
land-owners of Lahej. 

President Nasser urges the south Arabians to get rid of 
the British but he is not in a position to offer them any- 
thing better. They are too remote from the main currents 
of Arab nationalism to see that there has been no new 
dawn in Syria and that revolution has solved few of Egypt’s 
or Iraq’s problems. This is something they will one day 
have to find out for themselves. 


Agricultural Sins Revealed 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


AST week in Geneva, Mr Shri L. K. Jha, the chairman 
L of the 13th session of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade, took the agricultural bull by the horns 
when he said that it is an undoubted fact that the trade 
tules as embodied in the General Agreement are very widely 
disregarded when it comes to agricultural products. 

The de facto exclusion of agriculture from Gatt got its 
first jolt last year when the six members of the European 
economic community bluntly refused to discuss their pro- 
posed joint agricultural policy within Gatt unless other 
member countries did the same. After some patient work 
by the secretariat, some major countries agreed to the 
request of the Six, and Sir David Eccles agreed last week 
that there is a broader problem in the field of agriculture 
than the anxieties felt about the Treaty of Rome. “ Accord- 
ingly we do not expect the Six to be the only countries to 
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accept the obligation of submitting their agricultural policies 
for review.” Sir David’s request that the United States, 
which has a notoriously bad record in applying Gatt prin- 
ciples to agricultural trade, should take a leading part in 
such a discussion, led to a surprising concession by Mr 
Douglas Dillon, the American under secretary of state for 
economic affairs. He said that his country was ready to 
discuss its policies if the other contracting parties so 
desired. It is widely felt here that Mr Dillon inserted this 
reply to Sir David’s challenge on his own account and that 
he may be disavowed by his government later. 

In the past few months there have been inspired sug- 
gestions that agriculture should be taken out of Gatt in 
order to make the General Agreement a more efficient 
regulator of trade in manufactured goods ; the notion has 
misfired. On the contrary, this session is developing into 
a frank discussion of agricultural sins with two points of 
view emerging. The agricultural countries of the Common- 
wealth, led by Britain and benevolently watched by many 
under-developed countries, wish to strengthen Gatt. The 
country most heavily under attack by the agricultural ex- 
porters is western Germany which applies quota restrictions 
to 18 per cent of its imports, most of them farm products ; 
it cannot plead  balance-of-payment  difficulties—the 
only excuse allowed in Gatt—so the Federal Republic is 
trying to argue that “Gatt rules are no longer compatible 
with the economic requirements of many countries.” Dr 
Liibke, the German minister of agriculture, said: “I feel 
that as far as the agrarian field is concerned, Gatt has become 
unsatisfactory and should be supplemented ”*—presumably 
in a protectionist way. 


ESPITE strong attacks from many sides Germany is 
D proving most stubborn. The plea that the existence of 
seven million German farmers is threatened becomes less 
convincing when Dr Liibke recalls that two-thirds of 
German industrial exports go to European countries which 
supply Germany with agricultural products in exchange. 
German agricultural quota policies are partly designed to 
help the farmer, but partly, too, as a discriminatory tool of 
trade policy, helping the industrialist. This helps to explain 
the domestic pressure under which the German government 
finds itself and its uncompromising attitude. It is also not 
surprising to find many European countries supporting 
Germany’s position. Outwardly, the “solidarity of the 
Six” has also once more come to the help of Germany. 
Next week’s discussion of German agricultural protectionism 
will show more clearly the relative strength of the two 
camps. 

Against this background it is disturbing to hear that the 
Gatt, secretariat is preparing the ground for multilateral 
quota negotiations to be held next year on a similar pattern 
to the multilateral tariff negotiations which are the backbone 
of Gatt at present. This would make quotas respectable 
and establish them as an accepted instrument of international 
trade policy. It would also provide Germany and other 
agricultural protectionists with an argument for postponing 
the agricultural debate until quotas have been multilaterally 
negotiated and generally accepted in the Agreement. This 
is a dangerous development and would be contrary to all 
accepted principles of international trade. Sir David Eccles 
deserves all support when he states that as a point of depar- 
ture for dealing with the problems of agriculture the 
protective use of quotas should be banned. 
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Dons’ Challenge to Gatt 


f toe lag in exports of non-industrial 
countries, and the agricultural 
protection in industrial ones that has 
helped to cause it, are burning issues at 
this week’s meeting of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Last 
spring Gatt commissioned four econo- 
mists, Professors Haberler, Meade, 
Tinbergen and Campos, to report on 
them in the wide context of trends in 
international trade. Their study* pro- 
vides chapter and verse for the grievances 
of the primary producers and some 
suggestions for alleviating them. 


Since 1928, the last fully prosperous 
prewar trading year, the trade accounts 
of the non-industrial countries have 
moved decisively into the red. Their 
exports have trebled; their imports, 
spurred by development needs, have 
quadrupled. Instead of a trade surplus 
of $1,700 million, they had a trade 


deficit of $3,400 million in 1957. 
Imports of private capital, at about 
$1,000 million, are still about the 


same as in 1928, but the gap has 
been partly bridged in the postwar 
years by aid and exports of capital 
through international bodies. All the 
same, the exchange reserves held by the 
non-industrial countries, which leapt up 
in the war and postwar years, have 
since been in decline. 


GROWTH OF EXPORTS 


SINCE 1928 (by value) 
Index of exports 1928=100 
Countries 
mainly 
exporting 


Petroleum 


~ 





Some underdeveloped countries have 
done much worse than others. Aid has 
been guided by military and political 
considerations, as well as economic 
ones: in 1956 Laos got aid equivalent 
to $35.1 for each of its citizens, Indians 
the equivalent of 1 US cent each. 
Exports of private capital have been 
selective, too, as they were before the 
war, with the bulk of American capital 
going to Latin America and the oil 
countries, and most British capital to 
‘the old dominions of New Zealand, 
Australia, South Africa and Canada. 

In trade the contrasts are equally 

* Trends in International Trade: sold 
by HMSO. 


severe. The report develops the dis- 
tinction made in previous Gatt reports 
between non-industria}] countries—which 
still rely principally on primary products 
for their export earnings—and semi- 
industrial ones, in process of develop- 
ment, like Australia or Brazil. It 
is the semi-industrial countries—with 
their avid import demands and their 
diversion of resources from raw material 
production to industry—whose exports 
have lagged most. Still more striking 
are the contrasts between some other 
groups within the underdeveloped 
world. Oil accounts for more than half 
the increase in its exports since 1928; 
exports of minerals and of tropical 
foodstuffs like fruits and coffee have 
done quite well. But exports of agri- 
cultural raw materials, like textile fibres 
and oil seeds, lagged behind. And the 
volume of exports of the non-tropical 
foods like grain and meat, which compete 
with Europe and North America, has 
actually declined. The contrast in the 
fortunes of underdeveloped Kuwait and 
India, say, is obvious. The report notes 
that countries belonging to “ sheltered ” 
trading groups—the overseas sterling 
area and the overseas territories of Euro- 
pean countries—increased their exports 
by 227 per cent between 1928 and 1955 ; 
“unsheltered ” countries could manage 
an increase of only 113 per cent. It is 
a telling comment on the effects which 
the new preferences to be granted by 
the European economic community to 
its Overseas territories may have on 
countries left outside. 

Some of these factors operate against 
each other. New Zealand, which has 
suffered as a farm exporter, has benefited 
from British capital. But some countries 
suffer from all the snags and enjoy none 
of the benefits. 


7 only long-term answer to these 
problems, the economists say, is the 
pursuit by industrial countries of policies 
which bring steady economic growth. 
But they do go on, too, to make useful 
suggestions for commercial policies. 
They are rather sceptical of the value of 
commodity agreements, but “a major 
expansion of the trade in primary pro- 
ducts . . . could be brought about by 
a very moderate change of direction in 
agricultural protectionism.” 

Some forms of farm protection are 
worse than others. (a) Price support 
schemes, where the market price is 
maintained at a high level by import 
restrictions, and by government buying 
of surpluses, are the worst sort; for the 
high prices restrict consumption as well 
as protecting the farmer. Most countries 
use this sort of scheme. A second sort 
of protection (b) is much less harmfuJ— 
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the system of deficiency payments used 
generally in Britain. Here prices to the 
consumer are allowed to find their 
market level; farm incomes are supported 
by “deficiency payments” to the farmer, 
paid by the taxpayer. The system has 
the advantage that it does not constrict 
consumption by keeping food prices 
high. The experts would like to see 
governments move from method (a) to 
method (b). 

Most, though not all, the benefit from 
a cut in protection for the farmers of 
industrial Europe and North America 
could go to their competitors in the 
relatively rich countries—New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa. What else 
can be done to help the poorer countries 
of West Africa and South America? 
Coffee, the second largest world export 
after oil, accounted in 1956 for 70 per 
cent of the exports of Brazil, Colombia, 
Salvador, Guatemala and Haiti, cocoa 
for two-thirds of Ghana’s exports and 
a large chunk of the exports of several 
South American and African states. 

Here the four wise men make a chal- 
lenging suggestion. 
countries 


Many European 
impose crippling taxes on 


SOME REVENUE TAXES IN EUROPE 


(per cent) 
Tea Coffee Tobacco 

Germany : 

WOO occas 52 25 32 

Webs cctis ee 45 47 500 
France 

i eee 30 20 State 

Wcecads eo 33 51 monopoly 
Italy : 

Tariff... ‘ 50 7 State 

WeRsséxatan 15 66 monopoly 


these products, which are described as 
“revenue” duties but which have the 
same effect as customs tariffs. Except 
in the difficult case of tobacco, these 
duties, originally designed to raise money 
simply from articles of general consump- 
tion, are no longer a vital source of 
revenue; they are not designed to protect 
anyone: they are an arbitrary fiscal 
heritage. A slash in them might bring 
a big rise in consumption. In 1953, the 
German coffee tax was cut from Io to 
3 marks a bag. The following year 
imports almost doubled. 


At present, “revenue duties” do not 
come under Gatt’s rules for tariff reduc- 
tion at all. The experts believe they 
should, There is a clause in the Havana 
charter to that effect, never adopted, 
which could be taken up at once. It is a 
change which could have an important 
bearing on the new preferences created 
by the community of six on cocoa and 
coffee; cuts in revenue taxes might miti- 
gate their ill-effects. The point was 
rubbed home recently when West 
Germany lowered its coffee tariff—an 
act of virtue in the eyes of Gatt— 
but raised the revenue duty at the 
same time—cancelling out the change. 
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1*PRICE Costs less—does more. The world-famous 
Stenorette is yours for only 53} guineas. That’s only half the 
cost of other major dictating machines. Yet, despite its 
amazingly low price, the Stenorette is a fully-equipped 
precision business machine that gives you every control, 
every time-saving convenience you can think of... plus 
other advantages you can’t get elsewhere at any price. 

You dictate and transcribe with the same machine! One 
Stenorette does both jobs. That’s why every office—large 
or smnall—can afford a Stenorette. 


2°*PERFORMANCE Easier dictating...trouble-free 
transcribing ... you'll prefer the Stenorette’s tape recorder 
performance! You dictate on to magnetic tape, you erase 
automatically, the push-button controls are foolproof, and 
easier than any you’ve ever seen before. You can-dictate, 
transcribe, start again after an interruption, review a sentence 
ora whole report... all with a push-button ! The magnetic tape 
reel takes 25 minutes of dictation, and you can use the same 
tape over and over again. There’s none of the expense that 
is involved with belts, discs or cylinders. Your Stenorette 
and a few Cassettes of tape are your final, total cost. 


Save money while you save time ... with the 


in every office, large or small 





AVERAGE 
1 
PRICE 53; GUINEAS 


including these accessories: 


THE DUAL PURPOSE MICROPHONE (IT’S A MINIATURE LOUD-SPEAKER, TOO), 
TRANSCRIPTOR EARPHONE AND CLIP, A FOOT CONTROL AND DUST COVER, 


3°*PORTABILITY The amazing Stenorette weighs 
only 11 pounds 10 ounces. Takes less desk space than your 
briefease. Can travel with you anywhere and even work in 
your car! Its specially designed carrying case, available as 
an accessory, is a smart piece of light hand luggage. 


4-PROVED ‘Stenorette design and performance is 
vouched for by 300,000 users. All over the country you'll 
find businesses large and small using the Grundig Stenorette. 
Grundig has proved that a dictating machine is no longer a 
luxury. No office—even the smallest —can afford to be 
without one. 

Do you want an easier, more profitable day ?— make the 
Stenorette your ‘“Secretary’s secretary”. It will pay for 
itself in efficient office operation. Post the coupon for 
free brochure. 


FREE BROCHURE 


How the Stenorette helps you ‘talk’ paper- 
work away. Get your secretary to post this 
coupon for your free copy. 





Please send a copy of your FREE BROCHURE explaining how the 
Stenorette can make office work go faster, more efficiently, and 
accurately. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 
Nearest Town 


GSE. 166c 


GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) LTD. Advertising and showrooms : 39/41 New Oxtord Street, London, W.0.1. 


Trade enquiries lo : Newlands Park, Sydenham, London, S.E.26 (Electronics Division, Gas Purification & Chemical Company Ltd.) 
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AFRICARGO 
NOW SERVES 
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Expecting a shipment from Singapore ? If trade ’ 
with the Far East interests you, that is something you P 
have in common with us. The largest British Bank ; 


established by the Far East for the Far East, we have 


= 
branches in twenty countries throughout the world with a new, 


and maintain a complete network of agents in the « 
other principal trading centres. Up-to-date details faster airfleet 
-—on currency matters, credit information, local 


conditions, market statistics et cetera—are con- West Africa and Johannesburg—as well as East 


I 

1 
tinuously channelled through our London office. and Central Africa—are now linked with the 
Why not call on us next time you are in town ? U.K. by the Africargo airfreight service. 
Our experience and our facilities are yours to draw This Hunting-Clan express service is now ; 
upon whenever you need them. operated with modern pressurised Douglas DC-6A 


‘Liftmasters’ cruising at over 300 m.p.h. and 

with vastly increased cargo space.- The all-cargo 
THE flights are supplemented by freight capacity 

on the scheduled Safari Viscount services. 


HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI With Africargo, you get specialist care and handling 


as well. Cargoes are accompanied by trained 


BANKING CORPORATION flight attendants, you get firm bookings, and many 


other advantages an all-cargo service offers. 





HEAD OFFICE: 





HONG KONG 
Consult your forwarding agent or write to: 


HUNTING-CLAN 
Branches throughout the Far East; alsoinm New York, Hamt urg and Paris. A E R i G A R G 0 S E RV | CG E 
Offices of our Subsidiary in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


LONDON AIRPORT 


LONDON OFFICE: 9 GRACECHURCH STREET £EC3 








SSS Hounslow, Middlesex. Telephone: SKYport 4111 
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ELEGATES to the Cotton Board’s conference left 
D Harrogate last weekend with their troubles no 
less vexatious than before, but in a somewhat 
clearer light. The question uppermost in everyone’s 
mind—the restriction of duty-free imports of textiles 
from the Asian Commonwealth countries—remains 
unsettled ; and the Prime Minister’s exposition of 
official policy showed little sign that the government 
would act promptly if Lancashire itself was unable to 
persuade these countries to enter into a voluntary agree- 
ment. It may be, as the chairman of the Cotton Board, 
Lord Rochdale, declared, that Lancashire is nearer an 
agreement with the Hongkong textile industry about 
imports into Britain than ever before. But if an agree- 
ment is reached, it is unlikely to be to Lancashire’s taste. 
The “ offer” that Hongkong recently made to Lord 
Rochdale and his colleagues was not at all restrictive ; 
it was expansionist. It seems to have been arrived at 
simply by adding up what the weavers, finishers and 
garment-makers thought they could sell in Britain over 
the next three years. The figures in Table I show that 
Hongkong proposes a ceiling on its exports to this 
country well above the current rate, and with continued 
expansion during the three years. 

Many people in Lancashire would probably like to 
dismiss Hongkong’s offer with contempt, and place the 
responsibility for relief squarely with the British Gov- 
ernment, in the hope that it would then be forced to act. 
The Cotton Board’s consultative committee has taken 
the wiser course of making a fresh offer to Hongkong. 
It is, it seems, proposing a ceiling on imports from 
Hongkong substantially higher than its original sugges- 
tion of about 95§ million yards, and one that is fixed for 
the life of the agreement. As with India and Pakistan, 
the ceiling covers made-up goods, as well as grey and 
finished cloth, retained for consumption in Britain, and 
excludes yarn. 

Even if Hongkong were to accept this revised idea, 
Lancashire’s immediate troubles will not be over. The 


THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 


Lancashire’s Mills 


agreements reached with India and Pakistan are con- 
ditional on an agreement with Hongkong. Presum- 
ably India has its own ideas about how Hongkong 
should be treated. If the ceiling for Hongkong turns 
out to be close to the 140 million yards a year that India 
was prepared to accept, will India’s much larger cotton 
industry consider itself entitled to more ? This year, it 
is true, India’s shipments to Britain have fallen off 
sharply, owing largely to competition from Hongkong, 
but India, desperate for foreign exchange, has its eye 
on expansion. 

If there is no agreement, what then ? Mr Macmillan 
naturally refused to be drawn and his speech leaves 
Lancashire little cause for optimism. He reminded his 
audience of something that Lancashire is prone to 
forget—that formal restriction of imports from the 
Asian countries must be weighed in the context of gov- 
ernment policy towards the whole of British industry, 
the welfare of the Commonwealth countries, and the 
government’s commitments towards an expanding 
Commonwealth. 


EALISTS in the cotton industry recognise that 
R restriction of imports from the Asian Common- 
wealth would not touch the heart of Lancashire’s 
troubles. It would, the argument runs, provide a useful 
breathing-space in which to tackle more fundamental 
problems. But that is the most it could do and past 
history does not abound with examples where breathing 
spaces and the setting of houses in order have gone 
together. Despite all the contraction of the industry in 
recent years, too many obsolete mills remain in opera- 
tion, and too few thoroughly modern mills are working 
two shifts (in spinning) or three shifts (in weaving). The 
active spindles in Lancashire are worked for fewer 
hours than those of any other country—just over 2,000 
hours, against 4,000 in Germany, over 6,000 in the 
United States, and over 8,000 in Hongkong. It is 
amazing that Lancashire survives at all. 


340 


That it does so is due partly to the fact that there 
were no radical improvements in cotton textile 
machinery for 25 years until the war of 1939. Mills that 
in any real sense are obsolete have managed to preserve 
a tolerable mechanical efficiency by patchwork improve- 
ments ; and they manage to compete with modern mills 
because their machinery has been completely written 
off, and depreciation charges no longer figure in their 
costs. Such mills no longer have, or could obtain,,the 
funds with which to re-equip, and their days are 
numbered. But until they decide to go out of business 
—as many already have done—or are driven out, they 
are a persistent source of weakness to Lancashire. Mr 
W. T. Winterbottom, chairman of Fine Spinners and 
Doublers, one of the big spinning combines, was right 
to tell the conference that it would be in the interests of 
the shareholders of such mills to go into liquidation 
while there is still some money left in the kitty. 


To show how far Lancashire has to go before it 
becomes a compact, efficient industry to fit today’s 
needs, Mr Winterbottom first estimated the possible 
minimum volume of yarn required from the spinning 
industry in the foreseeable future. This he put at about 
700 to 750 million Ib a year, of which 650 to 700 million 
lb would be for the home market, and 50 million lb for 
net exports, mainly in yarn and thread, with exports of 
cloth approximately balanced by imports. To produce 
this quantity on modern ring spindles, working single 
shift, ten million spindles would be required, or six 
million working on two shifts of 38; hours. Active ring 
spindles now number 10} million, of which only about 
34 million have been installed since the war. Mr Win- 
terbottom therefore suggested that the industry needed 
to instal another three million new ring spindles within, 
say, the next five years. .The scrapping of the old ring 
and mule spindles would not finish the job ; in five 
years many of the new ring frames installed after the 
war would be due for replacement. Modernisation of 
the weaving section of the industry is not just a matter 


TABLE | 
UK IMPORTS OF COTTON FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, 
AND PROPOSED CEILINGS 


(Mn. square yards) 
Grey Finished 


Made-up 
cloth cloth 


goods 


85 5 8 98 
128 3 8 139 
82 7 5 94 


140 


84 
102 
137 


CEILING : 
ist year... 
2nd year .. 
3rd year... 


PAKISTAN :— 


150/160 
165/175 
175/185 


6 
6 
I 


35 


—— ee 


* First nine months at annual rate. 
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of matching the changes in spinning ; the weavers are 
faced with the encroachment of the knitting industry 
into fields formerly supplied by woven fabrics. 

Accepting Mr Winterbottom’s analysis, how is the 
job to be done ? Mr Winterbottom placed his faith in 
natural forces. That is a Lancashire tradition ; it is also 
a tradition of this newspaper. It is natural to ask 
whether such forces will act more speedily in the future 
than in the past, but impatience should not conceal the 
fact that a good measure of contraction has already 
occurred. Many delegates wondered whether an 
organised scheme of contraction would be preferable. 
Such schemes are not new: there was the spindles 
board, a statutory body, in the thirties ; the printers 
and bleachers have operated their own schemes since 
the war ; and the weavers have one in preparation. It 
will do no harm for Lancashire to bend its mind to 
working out a soundly based scheme of contraction; 
but it would have to be looked at most carefully. And 
the yarn spinners’ agreement, which seeks to ensure 
“adequate ” mill margins, is about to be reviewed by 
the Restrictive Practices Court. If the tribunal declares 
that the agreement is void, mill margins will shrink, and 
the incentive to go out, rather than wait to be pushed 
out, will be so much the greater. 

In any case, too much attention could be paid to 
the theoretically right size for the industry and to 
optimum mechanical efficiency. Salesmanship, design 
and styling, and imaginative exploitation of the new 
fibres and blended fibres, are equally important. In 
spite of the excellent examples set by some firms— 
recently recognised by the awards won at the Interna- 
tional Fabric Exposition in California—not all Lanca- 
shire is proficient in these qualities, nor are all the 
mechanically efficient mills. Contraction of the cotton 
industry is bound to continue, and Lancashire’s 
job is to ensure that with a smaller industry it makes 
better cottons at lower cost than its comparable com- 

. petitors. 


TABLE Il 
CONTRACTION IN COTTON LABOUR 


Numbers on the books*—thousands 
End year 

1955 1956 

300-5 286°5 - 


100-1 97-8 
126-6 «117-4 
44-4 43-1 


Aug. 30 
1958 
257-3 


89-7 
103-4 
39-7 


1954 1957 


283-5 


98-8 
114-3 
42-3 


* Includes workers handling man-made fibres. 


TABLE Ill 
MILLS CLOSED, 1955 to 1958 


Total— 
counting 
integrated 
plants 
as one 


Spinners 
& waste Doublers Weavers Finishers 
spinners 


Total 


22 20 59 
20 18 76 
i 14 52 
10 9 60 


Source : Cotton Board 
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Second Thoughts on Titanium 


A metal developed primarily for manned 
military aircraft faces a future 


bereft of them , 


ELL over 9o per cent of the 800 tons or so of 
\X/ wrought titanium metal sold in Britain since 
production began here experimentally in 1951 
has gone into aircraft and aero engines ; and more than 
60 per cent into military aircraft. It was the extremes 
of performance required from military aircraft that 
made development of this light, strong and costly 
metal worthwhile ; and when the Government pre- 
vailed upon ICI to “ freeze out ” a new titanium reduc- 
tion process into full scale production by August, 1955, 
it had in mind the military aircraft of the future. 
Eighteen months after ICI had begun commercial pro- 
duction of raw and wrought titanium, however—by 
which time the group had decided to begin building a 
specialised rolling mill in Wales simply for titantum— 
the Government changed its mind. It had come to 
believe, according to the Defence White Paper of 
1957, that there was no future for manned military 
aircraft. 
The Government was in no position to write off 
titanium so easily, even if it had wished to. So far as 
raw titanium was concerned ICI was financially pro- 


tected from its main customer’s abrupt change of. 


mind: the Government had contracted to buy 75 
per cent of the output of raw titanium from ICI’s 
sodium reduction plant at Wilton during its first 
four years of operation at ruling world prices. Though 
these prices have come down—a further cut was 
announced last week—they are still probably giving 
IC?’s General Chemicals Division an adequate 
return on the several millions it has invested in research, 
development and plant for this reduction process. But 
at the commercial level of developing a market for 
wrought titanium metal, the Government decision came 
as a body blow. 

That decision will probably not prevent quite a 
tonnage of titanium going into service aircraft during 
the next five or six years ; manned bombers and fighters 
are unlikely to be gone before, say, 1965, and helicopters 
and transport aircraft will presumably continue for 
longer. Use of titanium in aero engines is growing— 
it has indeed been the biggest single element in demand 
so far, and though this year some engine producers 
lived for a few months off their stocks, re-ordering 
has already begun. The replacement of engines in 
existing military and naval aircraft, again, will pro- 
long this demand beyond that for titanium in airframes. 
Whether titanium will ever be incorporated to any con- 
siderable extent in guided missiles is debatable. For 





the present it looks simply too expensive to be used very 
much in expendable weapons such as these. 

But even if demand for titanium in military air- 
frames and engines rises to something above its 1957 
level and holds fairly steady until the mid-60s, the 
shift in defence policy will clearly leave titanium 
primarily dependent upon the civil aircraft industry, 
which needs to watch economics more closely than the 
government. This demand has risen sharply during the 
last two years, primarily for two commercial aircraft, 
the Britannia and the Comet. It is not likely that the 
Britannia or the Comet will still be in production much 
after 1960 ; they will be succeeded by the Vanguard, 
the VC 10 and the DH 121. The Vickers 
machines will be powered, respectively, by the Rolls- 
Royce Tyne, which uses a little titanium, and the 
Rolls-Royce Conway, which uses considerably more. 
De Havillands know a good deal about using 
titanium in airframes and engines, and may well 
use more in their new airliner than Vickers will in 
theirs. In 1957, only about two-thirds as much titanium 
was used in airframes and engines for civil aircraft as 
in military aircraft. In the early 60s, ICI hopes that 
civil aircraft should be using rather more. The aircraft 
after 1965, with the exception of a design study for a 
supersonic airliner, are today merely gleams in 
designers’ eyes. But as their performance and their 
carrying capacity goes up, there seems a good chance 
that the proportion of titanium they use will go up, too: 
every pound of weight saved can be converted into a 
cash asset worth up to £80 a year. Again one needs 
more replacement engines for civil airliners than for 
military aircraft, and the growing use of jets as against 
turbo-props may well tend to increase total usage of 
titanium. 

Even at present prices, it may not be too optimistic 
to assume a demand for perhaps 400 tons to 500 tons of 
titanium a year for aircraft in the early 60s (against 
about 250-300 tons a year at present). If prices come 
down as they might be expected to, even without any 
revolutionary new processes, demand might rise 
towards double that. But any such fall in prices depends 
mainly upon fuller utilisation of melting and rolling 
capacity-—and clearly there is little hope that aircraft 
demand alone can use existing British titanium capacity 
anything like fully. 

ICI’s output of wrought metal at present must be of 
the order of 250-300 tons a year, with that of William 
Jessop & Sons Limited, the only other commercial 
fabricator with its own melting plant, perhaps a quarter 
as high. The ICI reduction plant at Wilton is presum- 
ably working nearer to full capacity since the 
Government are committed to take 75 per cent. Its 
vacuum melting furnaces and forging capacity at Wilton 
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in Birmingham, which at present yields can produce 
something over 1,000 tons of wrought products from 
about 2,000 tons of raw titanium, are employed to less 
than 25 per cent of their capacity. The new and 
extremely modern rod rolling mill that it brought 
in at Waunarlwydd in South Wales this spring to 
make the rod stock primarily for titanium compressor 
blades is at present producing less than a quarter of its 
planned output—though the smaller and more conven- 
tional sheet mill there is busier with some night shifts, 
because of increased demand for titanium sheet. This 


sort of under-employment gives comparatively little 


scope for cutting processing prices much further. So the 
future market for this metal—which will never be cheap 
but which should eventually be far cheaper than it is 
today—will depend significantly upon the tonnage that 
goes into applications that can be shown to be economic 
apart from aircraft. 


IGHTNESS, strength at moderately elevated tempera- 
L tures and superior resistance to fatigue are 
the qualities that give titanium its particular advan- 
tages in aircraft. The most important one that promises 
wide application outside is its remarkable resistance to 
corrosion. In many conditions, titanium in this respect 
is well ahead of stainless steel ; its resistance to sea 
water and other corrosive liquids is remarkable and 
can be made even better by anodic protection. 

Assiduous product research and determined technical 
salesmanship—plus the entrée to one of the most com- 
prehensive assemblages of chemical industry anywhere 
in the world—have enabled ICI to test titanium for a 
considerable variety of applications in process plant. 
Experimental vessels and components made in titanium 
are being used in bleaching processes, in the manufac- 
ture of organic chemicals and synthetic fibres such as 
terylene, in valve plates and springs, in the handling of 
wet chlorine, in flue gas washing plant and in fine chemi- 
cal manufacture ; titanium is already being used in heat- 
ing and cooling coils for plate baths and chemical vats, 
and may well be used, coated with platinum, for anodes 
in electrolytic cells producing chlorine and caustic soda. 
A particularly promising outlet is the use of titanium 
sheet to line large vessels or components—offering the 
corrosion resistance of titanium while cheaper metals 
provide the necessary strength or rigidity. It is most 
suitable for equipment for handling nuclear fuel 
elements because titanium has a very short “ half life ” 
after exposure to radiation, There are a host of other 
applications that are being investigated, from its use in 
bone surgery to the manufacture of blades and rotor 
ends for large turbines and turbo alternators. In 
tonnage, none of these uses outside aircraft has so far 
reached commercial proportions; but while it is 
extremely difficult to put any figure to the hope and 
ingenuity of the technicians who are trying to work out 
new uses, some of them are prepared to prophesy that 
“at maturity” other uses may account for twice as 
much titanium as its use in aircraft. 
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Between these vistas and the current under-employ- 
ment of expensive specialised capacity yawns a familiar 
dilemma: if only the price came down, demand 
could go up, and if only demand were big enough it 
would bring down production costs rapidly.. Buying 
raw titanium at 14s. 6d. a lb, the world price, which 
came down last’ week to 13s. ICI has been 
selling rod for about 77s. a Ib and _ sheet 
for about £5 a lb. American prices for wrought pro- 
ducts are probably 15 to 20 per’ cent below British 
when all extras are taken account of, mainly because 
their production, though itself far below capacity, is 
still much larger than in Britain. Japanese producers 
are now offering raw titanium on the world market for 
11s. 3d. a lb, though as yet no wrought products. Even 
today, if ICI could operate its melting and rolling facili- 
ties close to capacity it could probably bring prices down 
to only about half the current level. As technical 
development matures and plant facilities are written off, 
while current research is cut down further (at present 
it still represents £250 in a ton of metal) ICI thinks 
that prices about one quarter of today’s could be 
attained without any technical revolution. If so, it 


would begin to pay aircraft and other manufacturers 
to incorporate titanium at many points where today it 
might appear desirable but is quite ruled out by cost. 


— further price cutting, and hence tighter margins 
unless this stimulates demand, seems certain in the 
next few years. The Ministry of Supply has probably 
never had to take the full 1,100 tons or so a year that 
it undertook to accept under the 1953 contract—either 
as raw metal or as wrought metal incorporated into air- 
craft under Government contracts—partly because ICI, 
which has to take 25 per cent of output at its own risk, 
is understood not to have had the reduction plant full 
out over any one year. Even so, one might guess that by 
August 6, 1959, when the contract expires, the Ministry 
will probably have between one and two years’ output 
of raw titanium from the Wilton reduction plant in its 
stockpile—far more than it may care to hold against 
future requirements for remaining military aircraft and 
for guided missiles. The Ministry, therefore, may well 
want to sell off some part of this titanium stockpile ; that 
would mean taking a loss, since current prices are we 

below what it was paying at the beginning, but not as 
much of a loss as it would have to accept if it deferred 
the decision to sell. With metal from this stockpile 
coming on to the market and very possibly with sharp 
price cutting on the American market from producers 
working below capacity there and from Japan—and 
with current demand for titanium metal requiring only 
about a third of Wilton’s capacity—the question will 
arise whether ICI’s reduction plant there can be kept 
operating continuously. But the group’s development 
of new uses, and hard selling of the metal, will certainly 
not be interrupted. ICI believes in titanium ; and 
believes, too, that the impetus given by military aircraft 
needs—though itself misleading in its promise—is 
opening a door to an impressive commercial future for 
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this remarkable metal. The Ministry, too, can claim 
that it contracted for what the service departments told 
it would be a minimum requirement of titanium: that 
jts contract guaranteed it would never have to pay more 
than the world price: and that it obtained an option on 
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spare capacity built at ICI’s risk—plus the fabrication 
plant which has been provided at no expense to the 
public. Both parties to the contract will argue, too, that 
Britain had to have a titanium industry: and now we 
have it, in spite of everything. 


BUSINESS NOTES 








BANK CREDIT 


The Public Takes the Money 


R COBBOLD in his speech at the Mansion House last 
M week (discussed in subsequent notes) gave the first 
explicit official blessing to the recent upturn in bank credit ; 
and he recognised that the “ significant ” increase in bank 
advances since the relaxation of the credit squeeze this 
summer “may well go further.” Now the individual 
statements of the clearing banks for their mid-October 
make-up, which have just been published, show a marked 
acceleration of the recovery in advances. These have 
risen in the four weeks by £55 million, following the 
increase in the previous four weeks of £34 million ; at 
{2,082 million, total advances have now fully made good 
their steep decline in the second half of 1957. The lifting 
of the credit squeeze has had a real impact. The striking 
return to competition by the banks has obviously played 
an important part ; but the upsurge of lending also evinces 
a remarkable confidence among the public at this time of 
industrial recession. Here is an economic stimulant that 
is working. 

At the same time, the expansion of. total bank credit con- 
tinues to be kept within bounds by the Government’s 
success in raising finance for its own needs in the gilt edged 
market and from small savers. Thus in the latest month, 
the banks’ net deposits are up by £65 million, almost exactly 
the same increase as a year ago, while in the past twelve 


ELEVEN CLEARING BANKS* 


Oct. 15, Change on 
1958 Month Year 
£ mn. £ mn. £ mn. 
SN ce eperedetenewnes 6,744 + 95 +215 
~ Wet” Gepesits?.... 2... cee 6,441 , + 65 +202 

° 

Liquid assets ............ 2,242 (33-2) + 20 —122 
RMN acces ocuuewawkeceie 549 ( 8-l) + 11 + 18 
CON MONE 3k ci cccecsue 419 ( 6-2) + 7 — 8 
Trataery GHi6. occ cs ccccs 1,173 (17-4) — 10 — 77 
sper WHS crissicccccuces tol = ¢ 1-5) + 13 — 56 
We SN Fo cen cccade 4,276 (63-4) + 45 +324 
Investments. ........cee08 2,193 (32-5) — 10 + 163 
| re 2,082 (30-8) + 55 +161 





* Compiled from individual bank statements. + Excluding items in 
Course of collection. + Ratio of assets to published deposits. 
months they have risen by £202 million (just over 3 per 
cent), of which more than three quarters represents the 
increase in advances. The banks may soon find themselves 
at the point where pressure on their liquidity ratios demands 
that any further increase in advances must be financed by a 
reduction in investment portfolios, Indeed, in the latest 


monthly period the National Provincial has sold £10 million 


of gilt edged, to cover an increase in advances of £12 
million. 


The rise in advances, which is against the seasonal trend 
in recent years, obviously owes much to the lifting of the 
Squeeze on personal and professional customers ; but these 
customers can hardly account for a major part of the increase 
of £55 million: some big special drawings by industrial 
and commercial borrowers appear to have been taking place. 
It is interesting to see that the increases are spread fairly 
evenly among all the big banks; thus the National Pro- 
vincial, showing the biggest increase, does not offer personal 
loans, and nor does Lloyds (with an increase of {10 
million); while the Midland, the initiator of the new scheme 
and its leading protagonist, shows the smallest increase 
among the big banks, of £6.8 million (though this follows 
a large increase in September). Plainly, many personal 
borrowers are succeeding in regaining ordinary overdraft 
facilities. 

The total of personal loans by mid-October might have 
been £9-£10 million, of which perhaps half were made in 
the first fortnight (which came into the September figures). 
The average amount of each loan seems to be fairly similar 
at different banks, at around £170 or so, but while some 
banks report that up to half their personal loans are for 
cars, others find a more even spread, including a big seg- 
ment for house repairs—an expenditure for which alter- 
native sources of finance hardly exist. But the banks as 
a whole do not seem too strict in outlining the purpose of 
their loans: some even appear to have financed Continental 
holidays—and why not? 


MONETARY CONTROL 


The Governor on HP Finance 


HE striking banking innovations that followed the 
- relaxation of the credit squeeze figured prominently 
at the annual Bankers’ Dinner last week, when Mr Cameron 
Cobbold, Governor of the Bank of England, gave the first 
detailed official commentary on these changes—and also 
on the official policies that cleared the way for them. 
Though the authorities did not inspire the entry of the banks 
into hire purchase finance or into the “ personal loan” 
schemes, they approve both these developments—but not, 
it seems, with high enthusiasm. 

On hire purchase, obviously choosing his words with 
special care, Mr Cobbold said that he judged the closer con- 
nection between the banking system and the hire purchase 
industry to be in the public interest ; “it would not have 
suited anybody for hire purchase to have remained indefi- 
nitely outside the circle of the more traditional credit 
machinery.” But he was glad that the banks had kept their 
participation indirect, “rather than attempt two quite 
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different types of lending.” By implication, he presumably 
regards “ personal loans ” as more akin to traditional bank 
lending than to hire-purchase finance ; but he thinks the 
effects of the loan schemes may have been exaggerated—it 
will be “a long while before ‘ personal loans’ become a 
significant proportion of total bank advances.” 

The link-up of the banks with hire purchase finance com- 
panies has doubtless been welcomed because it brings hire 
purchase finance one step nearer the sway of official credit 
policy. But the Governor does not regard this “as a solu- 
tion of all the problems of the industry.” He is obviously 
concerned to ensure the maintenance of adequate business 
standards, by small finance companies as well as large, to 
“safeguard customer and depositor, and also to provide 
the necessary statistical information.” For these purposes, 
Mr Cobbold suggests, a more comprehensive organisation 
is needed within the industry—and he hopes that the exist- 
ing contacts of hire purchase with the Bank of England 
“may be developed to our mutual benefit.” A good deal 
could no doubt be achieved on these lines ; but so long as 
hire purchase finance is conducted by so very large a number 
of units—there are more than 1,200 finance companies— 
varying greatly in size and type, the Bank can hardly expect 
to guide and regulate it solely by the traditional and informal 
methods that served so well its relationships with the more 
closely knit sections of the financial organism. 


Aiming at Credit Expansion 


HE Governor’s commentary on the new device of 
ix “special deposits” tended to reinforce the official 
emphasis put out at the time of the announcement last July 
that this direct form of control of bank liquidity is not 
intended to supplant the traditional methods of credit con- 
trol. The stated object is to provide a means of reinforcing 
those methods if necessary, and thus to ensure that the 
authorities would not have to resort again to a credit squeeze 
of the arbitrary kind imposed in the past three years: -“ It 
has seemed to us that it would not be desirable to have 
recourse again, if we ran into a new inflationary period, to 
the system of ‘ requests’ to the banks to limit advances.” 

There is also a good chance that the authorities will not 
in fact have to employ the new weapon. It was devised in 
case there was need for a new drive to restrain advances 
before the appearance of the Radcliffe report ; and at pre- 
sent the aim of policy is to stimulate rather than to restrain. 
The Governor was quite explicit about this : 


Looking back over the past few months, I would say 
that our principal desire has been to see a significant, but 
not violent, expansion of credit without encouraging com- 
placency, and a sustained recovery in sterling without 
attracting too large an inflow of short-term funds. 


In this expansionary objective, Mr Cobbold emphasised, 
‘“‘we must not build in new hostages to inflation in future 
years.” Encouragements to investment projects now should 
preferably be those that may have an early effect on 
efficiency rather than those that would involve “ snow- 
balling commitments”—since in the longer run the 
Governor regards inflation as a bigger risk than deflation. 
Over the next decade or so, he thinks, the monetary authori- 
ties will more often be required to restrain than to force 
the pace. 

If “special deposits” do have to be brought into play 
for this purpose, they will not be regarded as “ an alterna- 
tive to the policy of funding floating debt... . A large 
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volume of special deposits maintained for long periods would 
ring a warning bell, precisely as abnormally high liquidity 
ratios have done in the recent past.” The Governor agrees 
with the critics that the new technical device dozs 
not go to the “ main root” of the problem and could not 
of itself prevent inflation. But, among the various technical 
choices available, this device was in the Governor’s view 
the “ most obviously ‘ monetary ’ in form and the least open 
to possible abuse as a method of inflationary borrowing by 
Government from the banking system.” This is indeed 
limited praise. It virtually concedes the criticism (made in 
these columns and elsewhere) that a weapon for forcibly 
funding floating debt without recourse to the market would 
remove a sanction that at present tends to deter the Govern- 
ment from excessive bank borrowings. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Lanarkshire Unlucky 


oT on the heels of Australia came Lanarkshire, Scot- 
land’s richest county, coming to market for £5 million. 
The Australian 55 per cent loan issued at 98 had been a 
great success, applicants for more than £1,800 stock receiv- 
ing only about 36 per cent of their applications ; and despite 
some selling by stags, a modest premium was at once estab- 
lished. Lanarkshire came forward with an issue of £5 million 
5% per cent stock dated 1977-79 at 99}. It was an attractive 
issue well liked by the jobbers. But obviously the price 
had been tightly drawn ; odd quarters in issue prices often 
tell of stiff negotiations, and any issue priced at over 99 
has to contend with the fact that it cannot rise far without 
reaching par, at which price Trustees will not buy. The 
gross redemption yield to the latest date is £5 11s. 3d. per 
cent. 

The issue had bad luck: it coincided with what looks at 
the moment like a minor setback in gilt edged. More- 
over, the substantial stagging of the Australian loan implies 
that, despite the success of that issue, there must still be 
some stock that has to find a permanent home. When (on 
Thursday) lists for the Lanarkshire issue closed, under- 
writers had to take up 85 per cent of their commitments. 
They will probably (allowing for their commission) not be 
out of pocket on the transaction, and they are probably 
most of them not reluctant holders of the stock they have 
taken. 

That there should have been a small reaction on both 
the gilt-edged and equity sides of the market after weeks of 
buoyant business is not surprising and certainly not alacm- 
ing. In the week ended on Wednesday the Financial Times 
index of Government securities reacted from 85.59 to 84.96, 
mainly because some of the bulls have taken their profits. 
In the same period The Economist’s indicator of ordinary 
stocks dropped by a single point to 227.1. The recent 
flurry in the industrial market reached its peak on Monday, 
when the number of bargains marked (17,535) was the 
highest for more than a year. In the reaction that followed 
in the first three days of this week, the fact that the Wall 
Street market was also declining was an important influence. 
For the moment some of the interest in the London market 
has shifted to gold shares, which show some sharp rises. 
Kaffirs are not, however, being bought as a currency hedge, 
as they often have been at times when other markets were 
weakening. Interest has been revived by the startling new 
borehole result announced by President Brand. 
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MOTORS 
moTo== 


Output Still High 


O open its annual show at Earl’s Court, the motor 

industry was able to announce considerably better 
output figures for September than some of its expressed 
fears about sharper seasonal influences this year might have 
suggested. Weekly car production figures last month were 
20,449 units, not much below the record rates achieved 
during the first half of the year and again approached in 
July. They were only 3 per cent higher than in Septem- 
ber, 1957, but by then the industry’s 1957 recovery in 
output was in full swing. Exports, though higher than 
in August, were not up to the rates achieved earlier this 
year: the industry sent abroad 38,389 cars out of the 
102,247 that it turned out during the five-week month. 
And commercial vehicles output and exports in September, 
as in August, were below the level of the same month in 
1957- 

The industry has now some reason for anxiety about 
export prospects, and it is from the shift in pattern of 
these exports that it expects the stronger seasonal pattern 
to return. North America and Europe are markets where 
seasonal demand occurs in line with our own, and thus 
tend to accentuate the effects of our own slack selling 
seasons. The Commonwealth, African and Antipodean 
markets that used to balance this out by taking most of 
their supplies in winter months have been restricting im- 
ports again or have built up large stocks of cars. 

As well as asking for relief from purchase tax—to which 
Mr Butler lent a wink—the industry has accompanied 
this show with arguments that general Government policy 
towards this industry needs to become more positive (to 
which reference is made in Motors in the Lead following 
page 328). CEarl’s Court’s lush array of cars in many 
colours (for some makes these tints, and exotic new 
names for them, are the only new things about the 1959 
models) is still displaying Italian influence as the main 
feature of fashion in style. This year a fine Italian hand 
can be seen not only in Continental, a few American, and 
British specialist cars such as the Alvis and the Aston- 
Martin, but in two popular-priced British models as well, 
the Austin Ago with a Farina designed body, and the 
Standard Vanguard, in which Vignale of Turin as well 
as Standard’s consultant Michelotti have advised upon 
minor changes that smooth out the whole appearance 
of the car. Ford has widely proclaimed its intention to 
continue its existing models into 1959; so it may be 
that the next new crop of medium-sized popular saloons, 
too, may come again from the British Motor Corporation, 
since Sir Leonard Lord has spoken of a wholly redesigned 
range during the next two years. If so, Farina will pre- 
sumably again be in evidence. 


EPU AND FRANCE 


Strictures from EPU 


$m European Payments Union has for some years acted 
as a revolving fund rather than as a source of new credit 
for its members as a whole. Since mid-1952, when EPU 
was two years old (and when its lease of life was originally 
to be terminated) the total credit extended to deficit coun- 
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tries, automatically through the monthly settlements, has 
remained at around $1,000 million. Formally at least, EPU 
is destined to disappear as soon as sterling and other Euro- 
pean currencies become convertible, ushering in the 
European Monetary Agreement. Early this year, however, 
EPU made a new departure and played a leading part in an 
international move to grant aid to France, already the 
Union’s biggest debtor. It made available $250 million of 
the total aid of $655 million that France then received. 

The eighth report of the managing board, published this 
week, assesses the progress made by the French government 
in fulfilling the intentions expressed in its memorandum to 
the international creditors, and makes forceful strictures. 
In the first half of 1958, although the rapid rise in French 
prices and wages had been checked and internal confidence 
restored, “the credit expansion had not been entirely 
stopped” and “the balance of trade and payments had 
been disappointing.” In recent months, both trade and 
payments have shown some improvement. But France has 
still not restored liberalisation of its trade, and until there is 
a marked improvement in the external balance “ very strict 
measures of credit control” will continue to be necessary. 
The managing board must have been writing in advance 
of last week’s cut from 5 to 4} per cent in the French 
Bank rate. This has not been accompanied by relaxation 
of quantitative credit restrictions, including the important 
limits on rediscounts. But even a psychological relaxation 
may be questionable at this time. 

The EPU report also expresses concern about Germany’s 
continuing trade surplus ; and, noting the special benefits 
gained from America’s “ selective” recession, it gives a 
warning that Western Europe must now expect its exports 
to fall ; thus the marked improvement in Europe’s current 
balance that began in mid-1957 may come to an end. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


The Decline in Exports 


RITISH exports have been falling this year and latterly 
B at an increasing rate. For the first nine months of the 
year the decline amounted to four per cent, both in value 
and volume, but in the last four months alone exports were 
six per cent smaller than a year ago. Which markets, and 
which commodities, account for the bulk of the decline ? 
Happily, shipments to the dollar area as a whole have not 
suffered ; at £47.5 million in the first nine months they 
showed an increase of two per cent over the same period of 
1957, thanks entirely to an increase of 11 per cent—to {23.0 
million—in sales to the United States. The main fall in 
exports has occurred in European markets. Total shipments 
to the OEEC area fell by eight per cent to £72.7 million in 
the first nine months ; West Germany and Austria were the 
only exceptions to the general fall, sales to Germany rising 
by 13 per cent to {11.5 million. In recent months, how- 
ever, the decline in shipments to Europe appears to have 
been checked. Total exports to other non-sterling countries 
fell by three per cent to £33.7 million, while exports to 
the sterling area fell by two per cent to £123.2 million. 
Latterly sales to Australia and South Africa have shared in 
the general decline, though over the whole nine months 
shipments to these countries were still higher by four per 
cent and II per cent, respectively, than a year ago. 

Among the main trade groups, engineering products have 
remained the strongest, shipments for the first nine months 
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of 1958 being four per cent higher than in the same period 
of 1957. Motor-cars, aircraft and aircraft engines can take 
most of the credit. Shipments of aircraft during the first 
nine months were over two-thirds higher than a year ago, 
while shipments of engines were 25 per cent higher. Ship- 
ments of motor-cars and chassis have recently been growing 
more slowly, but for the first nine months they were still 


THE GAINS AND LOSSES IN 1958 


Jan./“ept. Change on 

1958 1957 

£ mn. £ mn. 

Pte ee ONES, 5 sas eSbsedhnnsn’kaenis 2,381 -9 —102-7 

of which: 

DE IR ice cech ccs ceeenta ces 273-2 + 27-6 
PaFCrORt GAS GRBIDES. oo icc vknscciscicce 112-0 + 38-0 
Non-electric machinery ...............- 427-2 + 10-9 
CORRS SG SURI ono cvnc cde veneasnwees 165-2 — 7-0 
RN III Se cg cee th 137-6 — 21-8 
Manufactures of metals ........cccseces 111-4 — 14-2 
SRI oho an a nee ee ec a Sic 42-3 — 23-6 
Wool manufactures (including tops) .... 92-0 — 14-6 
SOREOR GORRDTRCEOTES ooscccccscccosacse 54-9 — 13-1 
PINE s ckvcackiccsdecSsuueneeuce ss 195-6 — 5-4 
Se SND oiocG ssn shechinaa tenvanse 24-3 — 23-6 
Petroleum and products ............... 75-0 + 7-7 


25 per cent higher than in 1957. Exports of cotton textiles 
have continued to fall ; wool textiles have also suffered, and 
shipments of wool tops, though 4} per cent higher in 
volume, were affected by the drop in wool prices. Exports 
of coal and coke fell slightly less in volume than in value, 
while exports of refined petroleum rose by 38 per cent in 
volume but by only 13 per cent in value. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Recession in the Yards 


HIPBUILDING output during the first nine months of this 
S year has shown no signs of the substantial increase 
that the shipyards were promising—and for which they 
were demanding larger supplies of steel—last year. Indeed, 
such indicators of change as there are point the other way. 
The shipbuilders launched 74 ships totalling just under 
400,000 gross tons during the quarter, and began work on 
only 50, of about 300,000 tons ; so far this year their out- 
put has averaged about 350,000 tons a quarter, the same 
as for several years, and the total under construction does 
not differ much from the tonnage last year. 

If allowance is made for one misleadingly favourable 
element in the figures of orders on hand, the quarterly 
figures from the Shipbuilding Conference point up the 
inevitable result of a continued recession in demand for 
shipping. During the quarter orders on hand fell by 
203,000 tons ; over the last twelve months, during which 
new orders have totalled only about half those placed in 
the year to September, 1957, cancellations would indeed 
more than have equalled new orders had it not been for 
the inclusion of firm orders for several large tankers that 
had been announced some time ago but for which contracts 
had not actually been booked. Over the last year 37 ships 
on order, totalling more than 400,000 gross tons, have bee 
cancelled, and it may be that among the 6 million odd tons 
still on the order books of the British yards, there are 
another 2 million tons which would be cancelled today if 
delivery were in any way imminent. 





That four-year order book still looks very healthy against 


the unchanging level of output from the industry. But 
even apart from the “water” it probably contains, the 
orders are bunched into larger and therefore fewer ships 
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than in earlier years, and it is mainly those yards able to 
build the very big vessels that remain busy ; many of the 
smaller yards are not nearly as well placed. Moreover, 
cancellation imposes problems even for the big yards, 
It is ships due to be laid down soon that are cancelled, not 
those at the end of the queue, when owners hope recession 
may have passed. And once a fairly early ship is cancelled, 
it is no longer proving easy to persuade the next ship- 
owner in the queue to accept earlier delivery than he had 
bargained for—which might eventually mean accepting a 
ship and laying it up straight away. 


COMPANIES AND SECURITIES 


More News for Investors 


ITH this week’s issue, The Economist offers an ex- 
panded service for its readers who are concerned 
with investment. In part, this takes the form of the overdue 
restoration of a prewar practice—a two-page list of security 
prices and yields. Another is a further widening of the 
space devoted each week to company affairs. These features, 
together with our review of money and the exchanges, will 
in future comprise a special section of the paper which will 
regularly follow the reports of company meetings, and which 
begins this week on page 362. 

Revision of the list of stock exchange prices and yields 
enables us to carry, in addition to the usual full list of gilt- 
edged stocks, a doubled number of leading ordinary stocks 
quoted in London and also of common stocks on the New 
York market. The regular publication of The Economist 
ordinary share indicator and of the Financial Times 
indices is being supplemented by Standard and Poor’s 
indices of stocks and bonds on the New York market. It 
is hoped steadily to increase the coverage in Company 
Affairs, to provide a comprehensive blend of fact and com- 
ment on the leading companies (and increasingly some of 
the lesser ones). Their dividend and profit announcements, 
their reports and accounts, the features of their new issues 
and the excitements of their take-over bids will be reviewed; 
and all items of relevant news that may affect the esteem in 
which their shares are held by investors, large and small, 
will be assessed. Together with the regular features of 
the Business World section of the paper, including its lead- 
ing articles on market affairs and its many business notes 
that have an investment bearing, the new section is intended 
to provide a full investment service in a newspaper that is 
concerned with much else besides investment. 


FILMS AND TV 


Ealing on the Little Screen 


HEN it was announced that the Associated British 
Picture Corporation had secured control of Asso- 

ciated Talking Pictures, the parent company of Ealing 
Studios, many exhibitors in the cinema trade hoped that 
this would finally quash the plan of which so much had 
variously been reported to sell 95 old Ealing films for show- 
ing on commercial television. Associated British, after all, 
was a party to Fido, the Film Industry Defence Organisa- 
tion, which was set up in January to buy the television rights 
to all the British films then in existence and to ensure that 
these could not be shown by the big screen’s highly success- 
Continued on page 35° 
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BONUS YEAR 


With-pro‘its »olicies effected this year, 
subject to full annual premiums, will rank for 
ONE YEAR’S BONUS as at 31st December 
1958, the date of the next DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


For particulars of how you may become a member 
of this vigorous profit-sharing Society, write to 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


AND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 























WHERE 
YOU INVEST 






























Head Office: 
9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 2 
London Offices: 
28 Cornhill, EC3 & 17 Waterloo Place, SW1 
























* When you invest in Abbey 
i, = National, youinvestinanatioral 
i A institution that has won the 
complete confidence of nearly 
600,000 investors. At the same 
time, your money currently earns 
an attractive rate of interest... 
33% per annum with income tax 
paid by the Society. This repre- 
sents £6.1.9 per cent when income 
tax is paid at the standard rate. 
You would have to look far to 
find an investment that com- 
bines such a high level ofsecurity 
with such a satisfactory yield. 


















THE 
Permanent 


SICKNESS 
InsurANcE 


COMPANY LIMITED 





specialises in Permanent* Sickness 


i 


and Accident Insurance for business 
and professional men and women. 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





* Permanent Sickness and Accident Policies 
cannot be cancelled by the Company on 
account of heavy claims. 


A national institution with 
assets of £278,000,000 






Write today for full particulars to:— 


THE PERMANENT SICKNESS INSURANCE C0. LTD. 


3 CAVENDISH SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom 
Telephone : LANgham 0341 (4 lines) 


ABBEY HOUSE - BAKER STREET - LONDON N.W.1 - Tel: WELbeck 8282 


rea erence Sn iM A ae 


CVS-500 


=a 


During the next twelve months, additional plants for 
the production of petroleum chemicals will add their 
dramatic silhouettes to the changing Grangemouth 
skyline. The rapidly expanding demands of British 
industry for the growing range of petroleum chemicals 
produced by British Hydrocarbon Chemicals have 
amply justified all the heavy investments in new pro- 
cesses and plant. By 1959, over £25m. will have been 
spent at the 400-acre Grangemouth site, where the 
production of chemicals from oil has already become 
one of Scotland’s leading industries. With the con- 
tinued technical backing of its two parent companies 
—The British Petroleum Company and The Distillers 
Company—and the increasing use of petroleum 
chemicals throughout industry as a whole, British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals is playing its part in the ever 
widening horizons of this new Elizabethan age. 
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eel 


Ethylene 


Ethyl Alcohol 


Diethy! Ether 


Isopropyl Alcohol 


Tetrapropylene 
Butadiene 


*Polyethylene 


*Cumene/Phenol 


8.H.C. Products.......and some of their end uses 


Styrene monomer and Polystyrene (Synthetic rubbers and rubber- 
like plastics; electrical equipment; toys; piping). Polyethylene. 


Raw materials for textiles; synthetic fibres; plastics; paper; leather 
and food processing industries; pharmaceuticals and fine chemicals. 
Solvent for industrial finishes. Methylated spirits. 


Solvent for extraction of oils and alkaloids in the pharmaceutical 
industry. Anaesthetics. 


Acetone (solvent for rayon, explosives, lacquers, aircraft 
dopes, and adhesives). Intermediate for pharmaceuticals and 
other fine chemicals, 


Household and industrial synthetic detergents. 
Synthetic rubbers and rubber-like plastics. Boot and shoe soles. 


Household, medical and laboratory articles; piping; 
cable insulation, 


Phenol (resins; insecticides; herbicides; synthetic fibres; 
lubricating oil additives). Intermediate for dye-stuffs, 
pharmaceuticals and other fine chemicals. 


*PLANTS NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND DUE FOR COMPLETION IN 1969 


British Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd 


GRANGEMOUTH - STIRLINGSHIRE 


TABBID 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


First Round to the Jets? 


It seemed probable that IATA arguments at Cannes about fares on jet airliners 
might conclude in the early hours of Friday morning, between the time that The 
Economist went to press and the time that it appears on the bookstalls. And the 
most likely outcome, when we went to press, still seemed to be continued deadlock, 
with airline operators going away to reconsider the alternative proposals, which 
have been many and various, planning to meet again to try to reach agreement later. 


HEN Pan American’s big bad Boeing 
W took off from London on Tuesday 
trailing derisive clouds of smoke like a 
demon king, it was still in the balance 
whether the jets would win their fight 
against a compulsory surcharge. The 
Boeing, far more than the Comet, has 
become the symbol for everything that 
other airlines fear from jet competition. 
Tuesday’s Transatlantic crossing was its 
last proving flight before daily services to 
Europe start on Sunday. At Cannes, 
where the airlines were still wearily 
arguing about fares, having postponed 
their departure for the third time in ten 
days, the Italians were still insisting 
on a jet surcharge, and they were doing 
so with all the vehemence of operators 
who knew that the Boeing was due to 
fly into Rome within a few days. 

The fare-fixing machinery for airlines 
of the International Air Transport Asso- 
ciation moves slowly, and even when 
IATA reaches unanimous agreement, 
approval for each decision still has to be 
obtained from the government of each 
member airline that is party to it. The 
earliest date for a surcharge on jet 
service fares could not in any case have 
been until next spring ; any further dis- 
cussion might push the date still further 
off. Meanwhile, jets will be coming into 
service during the next eighteen months 
in increasing numbers, on the Atlantic, 
in Europe, Africa and the Far East. The 
more airlines that begin to use them, 
the greater will be the opposition to any 
suggestion that they should have to 
charge higher fares than other aircraft. 

The layout of the Boeing shows why 
it is essential for jets to be able to 
compete on equal terms with other air- 
craft. It is desighed primarily to carry 
third-class passengers, whereas those 
Comets that are being used on the North 
Ailantic carry first-class traffic only. 
Third-class passengers might be ex- 
pected to’ be sensitive to small differ- 
ences in price and unless Pan American 
—and ultimately BOAC when it gets 
delivery of Boeings later next year—can 
charge the same prices for their jet seats 
as they can for those sold on propeller- 
driven aircraft, the jets will not be filled. 

The present layout used by Pan 
American provides 71 third-class seats 
and 40 de luxe ones for the minority of 
first-class passengers. By forcing them 
to pay the de luxe surcharge, it might 
be said that Pan American is in fact 
enforcing its own form of fare differential 


on first-class passengers who want to 
fly by jet. That is a non sequitur. 
Plenty of non-jet aircraft carry two 
classes at different fares. The essential 
point is that the big jets are essentially 
aircraft designed for mass travel, not for 
selective travel at a premium. 

These are expensive aeroplanes to buy, 
costing £23 million apiece, and they are 
certainly expensive to run. But they 
need not be unprofitable, if their costs 
can be spread over the large number of 
seats that each aircraft holds. The 
revenue they earn at present fares is ex- 
pected to be more than adequate to 
cover operating costs and ultimately to 
provide a margin for further fare cuts. 
And by reducing the time taken for 
such a tedious journey as that across the 
North Atlantic, the airlines hope that 
passengers will accept a greater amount 
of discomfort, in seating and leg-room, 
which in turn will lead to lower fares. 
What induces cramp on a 12 to 14 hour 
journey, becames tolerable on one of 7 
or 8 hours. By the time supersonic air- 
liners are in service, North Atlantic 
commuters might be prepared to strap- 
hang between London and New York. 


so big jets are not luxury machines ; 
rather the contrary. Their economics 


depend on packing the maximum 
number of passengers into their tunnel- 
like bodies. This basic configuration 
explains the present embarrassment of 
airlines with large fleets of propeller- 
driven aircraft, particularly when these 
are predominantly piston-engined. 
Although 90 per cent of the outstanding 
aircraft orders are for either jet or 
turbo-prop aircraft, a fair number of big 
piston-engined airliners have still to be 
delivered, and the operating costs of 
these machines are by no means low. In 
the past few years, the design of piston- 
engined machines has concentrated not 
on lower costs, but on building in suffi- 
cient power to enable these machines to 
cross the North Atlantic non-stop against 
strong headwinds. 

At one point during the airlines’ meet- 
ing at Cannes it was suggested that if a 
surcharge was not imposed on fares by 
jet services, at least the floor might be 
lowered for the fares charged by other 
types of aircraft so that airlines hard 
pressed by jet competition could cut 
their fares—while preventing the jets 
from doing likewise. But for most air- 
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lines this is an impossibility. Even 
British European Airways, which has a 
fieet composed almost entirely of turbo- 
prop Viscounts, and is one of the few 
operators likely to show a profit this year, 
was not prepared to ask for a general 
fare cut this year, although it did pilot 
through the meeting a more modest, 
concealed, fare cut in the form of a 
cut in the fares charged to travel agents 
who arrange all-in holiday tours. 


A™ the jet services likely in fact to 
draw passengers from other flights ? 
In the case of third-class traffic it seems 
almost certain that they will. The cool, 
clear-looking cabin of the Boeing is a 
triumph in optical illusion, in the sense 
that it can already accommodate 111 
passengers, many of them sitting six 
abreast, without appearing either 
crowded or oppressively big. The air- 
craft has some disconcerting features for 
passengers accustomed to more sober 
machines, such as the continuous sway- 
ing of the swept flexible wings, and the 
counterbalance action of the engine 
hung beneath them. Under certain con- 
ditions it handles much like the big 
bombers from which it is descended ; the 
descent from the cruising altitude can 
be as precipitous as a big dipper at a 
fairground. It is, in other words, a new 
type of flying in which the perceptive 
threshing of propellers is replaced by a 
silent and apparently effortless floating 
action. It is easy to understand in a jet 
of this size why aerodynamicists con- 
sider that the air behaves as a fluid. 

Touching at times over 600 mph, the 
Boeing is unlikely to take more than 
9} hours even for the longest Atlantic 
crossing, including refuelling. The saving 
in time combined with a more relaxing 
journey may be appreciated more feel- 
ingly by third than first class passengers. 
Even on the Boeing a big man is inclined 
to feel cramped after 3-4 hours in a 
third-class seat which complies with an 
internationally-agreed standard of less 
than 3 feet—the aircraft would probably 
be switched entirely to third-class, were 
it not for the restrictions under which 
it has to operate. Silencers on the engines 
reduce their efficiency by 4 to § per cent, 
and the total weight of silencing equip- 
ment is 1,600 lb, equivalent to 8 
passengers. Apart from the fact that 
airport restrictions compel the aircraft to 
climb at a faster rate from London or 
New York than that for which it was 
designed, New York airport, for one, has 
too short a runway to permit it to take 
off at full all-up weight. On Tuesday’s 
flight, it was able to do so only in 
Iceland, where it refuelled. 

It is improbable that restrictions as 
severe as this will apply to big jets for 
long. For the time being, they are the 
price that Pan American must pay for 
being the first to introduce them into 
service. 
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Continued from page 346 


ful competitor. The existence of negotiations between 
Ealing and commercial television interests for the sale of 
these films, which had been known in the trade for several 
months, was indeed one of the reasons why the exhibitors 
in general agreed to set up Fido; it had repeatedly been 
stated that no agreement had actually been signed, and 
neither Ealing nor Associated British had made any attempt 
to say anything different. 

But when a committee from Fido recently met Associated 
British to discuss the matter, they discovered that things 
were not nearly so simple. They learned to their surprise 
that a binding agreement to sell the films for television had 
in fact been concluded by an exchange of letters between 
Ealing and ABC Television, Associated British’s subsidiary, 
as long ago as August last year. They were told that there 
could be no question of ABC Television’s relinquishing 
its right to show these films, though it agreed to show them 
only on the Northern and Midlands stations (which appears 
to preclude “ networking”), on Sunday afternoons. ABC 
Television has also agreed that if it proposes to show more 
than 60 of the 95 films it has acquired it will consult again 
with Fido, and the other 85 feature films that Ealing owns 
would be frozen under the Fido agreement anyway. Asso- 
ciated British, expressing regret that there had been “ mis- 
understandings,” declared that as an enterprise with far 
more money invested in cinema bricks and mortar than in 
commercial television, it still thinks Fido is a good thing for 
the industry. Whether the rest of the trade would have 
thought so had it known that the block of films that many 
exhibitors assumed would be the first to be “saved” from 
television had in fact been irrevocably committed to tele- 
vision four months before Fido was set up remains unknown, 


BAN ON INTRODUCTIONS 


Stock Exchange Falters 


N unseemly scramble last week when dealings started in 
A the 5s. ordinary shares of Pyrotenax sent the price 
rocketing from its starting point of 26s. 3d. momentarily 
to over 30s. (it dropped back to 28s. 6d.). Three long 
queues formed in front of the three jobbers concerned. 
In a large volume of business jobbers were doling out 
parcels of 100 shares and some of the graver members 
protested that normal stock exchange business had been 
impeded. The Stock Exchange Council’s reaction was 
surprising: no further introductions of ordinary shares, it 
said, will be permitted for the time being. The Council’s 
decision is easy to attack—because it is not a decision. It 
is the Council’s job to know what to do, not to bring an 
established method of share marketing to a halt while it 
takes time to think, 

In practice little harm has been done ; no further intro- 
ductions were on the schedule for the immediate future. 
It is just a year since the Council issued a new interpretation 
of its rules on introductions—a revision that reminded 
brokers of their paramount duty to obtain the best price 
for their clients, and forbade them to fix prices in advance 
or to make conditional arrangements with jobbers in 
advance. The early morning queues in Throgmorton Street 
had already been abolished. The broker to the introduction 
was required to get tentative offers and on the basis of 
those offers the vendors (or the issuing house) could decide 
how many shares they would sell. There is not the smallest 
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reason to suggest that that rule was infringed in the case of 
Pyrotenax. That company—a successful cable manufac- 
turer in which both ICI and Reyrolle have invested—caught 
the public eye, and the issuing house (Robert Benson, 
Lonsdale and Company) underestimated the right opening 
price by at least 2s. a share. On a rapidly rising market 
the risk of such misjudgment must always exist. 

In its present deliberations the Council has several diver- 
gent views before it. One school of thought does not like 
introductions at all. For the family owned business anxious 
for a quotation but not anxious to sell many shares they are 
economical in cost. But the opponents argue that the 
privilege of quotation need not be extended to a vendor who 
wants a valuation rather than a market. Would it not be 
better to force such vendors to make placings in which sub- 
stantial blocks would be taken by the issuing house or 
issuing broker and placed with institutions (and with 
jobbers) and for which a better market would result ? That 
view, however, will probably not prevail. Another school 
says baldly that far too many of the men in the queues last 
week were members and clerks anxious for a hundred or two 
shares on personal account. They would like to ban buying 
by members and employees for their own accounts during 
the first few days after introduction. A third group favours 
something much nearer to the sale by tender method used 
in water company issues. The quotation would be granted 
on the share to be introduced. No dealings would imme- 
diately ensue, but brokers with orders would make firm bids. 
The issuing house, confronted with those bids, would decide 
which to accept and on that basis the market would start. 

In one way or another, probably the last, the issue will 
shortly be settled. It must be added that there is another 
possibility which perhaps unfortunately no one in London 
would seriously consider. It is to leave a high proportion of 
these marketing operations in stocks in which there will be 
no continuous market to the provincial stock exchanges, 
which are well equipped to cope with small industrial issues. 


BANK SHARES 


Bank Dividends Now 


NOTHER minor flurry in bank shares has occurred this 
cen following the capitalisation and increased dis- 
tribution foreshadowed by Lloyds, just as it did when 
Barclays took comparable steps two months ago. Lloyds 
proposes a scrip issue of one for two (compared with 
Barclays’ one for four), thus raising its capital at a stroke 
by £9.28 million to £27.84 million, and it intends to 
restore published reserves in full by transfers from inner 
reserves and from profits at the end of the year. The final 
dividend on the enlarged capital is to be 53 per cent, which 
will give a total distribution for the year equivalent to 
I5 per cent on present capital, compared with the 1957 
payment of 13 per cent. No closer intimation is given 
of future dividend intentions ; in the accompanying table 
the yield is calculated on the assumption that the payment 
continues at the equivalent of 15 per cent on the old capital. 
Barclays, it may be recalled, seemed to imply that the 
dividend rates would be maintained, so that in a full year 
the distribution would rise by one quarter (and in 1958 
by one eighth). 

The move by Lloyds Bank has naturally encouraged the 
hopes that a further round of increases in bank dividends 
is in the offing. It is noteworthy, however, that Barclays 
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BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE’S LIQUEUR 


UMMM tO 


A Question - 


Addressed to DIRECTORS 
and SECRETARIES 
of COMPANIES 


Have you ever considered whether your 
Company could with advantage employ a specialist 
organisation to relieve you of the onerous duties 
connected with share registration, payment of 
dividends, etc. ? 


Over the past 70 years A. Moir & Co. 
has been accumulating experience in this field. That 
experience coupled with modern equipment could 
be at your disposal. 


We are sure your Company could 
profitably employ us. Let us convince you. 


Address your enquiry now to1 
A. MOIR & CO. 


LIMITED 
4, LONDON WALL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C.2 


PARKINSON 
COWAN 
LTD 


ESTABLISHED 1816 


The Company 
operates six Divisions 
which manufacture 
Domestic Appliances 
Liquid Meters and Fluid Automation 
Gas Meters 
Electricity Meters 
and Control Systems 
Industrial Radiant Heating Apparatus 


Diaphragms and Leather 


HEAD OFFICE 
TERMINAL HOUSE 
LONDON SWI 


TELEPHONE SLOANE OlII1 
TELEX No. 23372 





The leisurely way to 
FRANGE 


SOUTHAMPTON 
& LE HAVRE 


Relaxation in the midst of business is always pleasant. 
That’s what the night service from Southampton to 
Havre gives you between business appointments in 
London one day and a repetition in Paris the next. 


Whether you live in London or conveniently near 
to Southampton, there is no happier start than a 
crossing on a modern cross-channel ship. 


The boat-train leaves Waterloo 
uy at 7.30 p.m. Dinner is served 
’ on the train which gets to 
Southampton in time for 

some light refreshment on 
board before you retire. By 
joining the ship earlier in 

the evening at the docks you 
can have dinner on board and 
a restful evening in the lounge. 

The ships have more than three hundred sleeping 
berths, generous smoke rooms, lounges and bars, 
and a spacious dining room. 

With good food and drink at reasonable prices, 
a really comfortable berth and the knowledge that 
the ship has stabilisers ae 
to smooth out the roughest sea, * 
you travel comfortably overnight 
to arrive early next morning 
in France. 

For first-class passengers in 
a hurry for an appointment, a 
connecting train leaves Havre 
at 7 a.m, reaching Paris at ; 

9.25 a.m. Alternatively, you can ~ 
breakfast leisurely on board 

and travel by the 8.40 a.m, first 
or second class, arriving 

Paris 11.37 a.m. 

Go via Southampton-Havre —the leisurely me 
to cross the Channel ! 

‘ 
Full information, tickets and reservations from principal 


travel agents or Continental Enquiry Office, Victoria Station, 
London. S.W.1. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


if you wish to take your car via Southampton-Havre, apply well in 
advance to the Central Motor Car Booking Office, Victoria Station, 
London, S.W.1, or through the A.A. or R.A.C. 
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Could you build a Railway 
out of Paper 


. impossible you say, but it’s amazing the many technical applications 
of paper to-day. After treatment paper proves economical and practical 
for many industrial uses. It can be waterproofed, given additional flexibility 
and added stretch, can be specially prepared to wear and look like leather, 
and is adapted for shoe construction, backings for plastic, and many other 
uses. Could a specially treated paper assist your manufacture? If so, we 
should be pleased to hear from you. 

Contact : 


Impregnated and Coatea 
Papers, by Solvent and 
Aqueous processes. 


JOINTINE PRODUCTS CO. LTD. 
TANNERS LANE + LINCOLN 
Telephone : 20261. 
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PRODUCE OF SCOTLAND 


RONALO MORRISON & CO. LTO 
EDINBURGH 


MOTT TTR PAE TA RPGS SPECS APS ET EO OMe CORO 
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and Lloyds were the only banks that did not reorganise 
their capital and make small concomitant increases in 
distributions in 1957 (though Lloyds had done so in 


ADVANCE IN BANK SHARES 


ee 


Effec- 
tive 
Price Price Price Price 1957  in- Current 
July Aug. Oct. Oct.  divi- creases yield 
23 27 16 21 dends fore- 
. shad- 
owed 
Fs % % 
Barclays £1... 35/3xd* 45/3* 49/3xc 48/-xce 12 15 5-00f 
Lloyds £1.... 45/6xd 57/- 60/3xd 62/6 13 15 4-80f 
Midland £1 .. 63/3xd 76/—- 79/- 79/6 18 aaa 4-53 
Nat. Prov. £1. 65/9xd 77/9 81/9 83/- 18 a 4-34 
Westm. ‘B’£1 38/3xd 49/3 49/6 51/6 11} 4-37 
District £1... Sl/-xd 59/6 61/6 62/6 15 4-80 
Martins 5/-.. 14/-xd 16/3 16/3 17/- 1S 4-41 


* Prices adjusted for scrip issue. $ Assumes “effective payment’ 
per cent will be maintained. 


of 15 





1956). Possibly the times when bank dividends were in- 
creased only as part of a concerted “round” have passed 
with the return of competition and individuality to the 
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banking business. Meanwhile, spurred more by the in- 
creases in distributions, by the entry of the banks into hire 
purchase and by introduction of their own instalment lend- 
ing, prices of the leading bank shares have risen by around 
a third in the three months since Barclays announced its 
interest in United Dominions Trust. 


LEAD AND ZINC 


An Unexpected Windfall 


DD as it may seem, the American government’s intro- 

duction of import quotas on lead and zinc has so far 
on balance raised London prices of these metals. The fall 
in prices that followed the announcement of Septem- 
ber 22nd proved to be short-lived, and prices are now 
substantially above the low points reached on September 
24th. Spot lead in London closed at £76 10s. on Thursday, 
showing a total gain of £7 Ios., and spot zinc closed at 





Investments and Stipends 


= are the guide ropes of the 
investment policies of the Church 
Commissioners. Investing for income, 
they re-invest any capital profits that 
they make. To raise the yield on 
their stock exchange portfolio the 
Commissioners have in the past been 
big sellers of gilt-edged securities, 


securities 


their 


sales of £1.4 million of insurance stocks 
and of £2.3 million net of gilt-edged 
were made 
Church Commissioners 
plete contracts, made earlier, to pur- 
chase more real estate and to increase 
mortgage 
property, their policy is again to inject 


good quality and reasonable size.” The 
rents on farm properties can be re- 
viewed once every three years and, by 
injecting new capital into these proper- 
ties, the Church Commissioners can 
and have charged economic rents while 
remaining good landlords. 

The major purpose of these policies 
is to preserve the real value of incum- 
bents’ stipends, and, if possible, to 
increase it. Keeping up with inflation 


so that the 
could com- 


investments. On 


usually at a capital loss, and big buyers 
of industrial equities. They became so 
intrigued with the game of keeping 
pace with inflation that their secretary, 
Mr M. L. Warren, recently wrote a 
book “Investment for the Ordinary 
Man.” But they now seem to be con- 
vinced that the broad balance of their 
portfolio between fixed interest and 
ordinary stocks is right, and they have 
become less active switchers. 

In the year to March 31st, they sold 
£2.3 million net of gilt-edged securities 
but their sales and purchases of indus- 
trial equities balanced each other. In 
industrials, they were simply switching 
on prospective yield considerations, 
taking up “rights” when these were 
offered, and trying to keep their hold- 
ings in any one concern down to § per 
cent or less of the issued ordinary 
capital The Church Commissioners 
are passive shareholders, keeping their 
individual holdings small and retaining 
their neutrality in any tussles for con- 
trol or take-overs. Now that they have 
achieved a suitable balance in their 
portfolio, their future policy seems 
likely ‘to be to stand more or less pat 
on gilt-edged securities (for they do 
not dabble for capital profits and most 
of this portfolio is already made up 
of long dated stocks) and to confine 
Switching operations to the choice of 
Particular stocks in the equity list. 


In their last financial year, however, 





a bigger element of equity into their 
holdings, though as yet, they have not 
gone as far in that direction as they 
have in their holdings of stocks and 
shares. The equity element is secured 
by selling off residential properties 
with low, fixed, long term ground rents 
and by concentrating upon properties 
that can be let on comparatively short 
leases. 

The Church Commission is probably 
the biggest owner of agricultural 
property in England, and it is selling 
poor and isolated plots of land and try- 
ing to build up “compact estates of 


is a full time job and this is about all 
the Church Commissioners have man- 
aged to do. Thus, in the last financial 
year, the average stipend rose by £23 
to £717 per annum, though the range of 
stipends remains wide because of the 
individual endowments of many bene- 
fices. The yearly increment to stipends 
from the Church Commissioners’ funds 
cannot but be small and if the clergy 
are not to lag even further behind other 
professions in salaries it will be up to 
the laity, through the Easter offerings, 
to reinforce the efforts made by the 
Church Commissioners. 


THE CHURCH’S PORTFOLIO 


(000’s) 
At March 31, 
1955 1956 1957 1958t 
Total of Securities : 
SE MO wads aisrecsadtanccsedenas 145,197 133,144 124,254 121,858 
PN WEE: vc cknctekwasaieoaneue 152,800 126,092 124,794 107,784 
IE IIT Areieida Wanceckuiessecce £4 9s. 6d. £4 I7s. 7d. £5 Is. 4d. £5 5s. 3d. 
Of which : 
Government stock : 
CI WONOOE ci ccicictdcecccatsncanc 74,712 46,834 35,842 20,336 
Pee MONE cactncdnegeenewaes N.S 32,893 22,137 18,003 
Average yield* (per cent) .......... £3 a “9d. aaa Oe Ild. £2 16s. 10d. £4 12s. Od. 
Percentage of portfolio* ........... 1-5% wah 28 -8% 9-4% 
Industrial Ordinary Stock : 
CON nicaccdawssacd<cade 40,595 49,506 53,845 72,898 
RUN ciccccceccwksnacaas N.S. 62,464 72,962 63,378 
Average yield* (per cent) .......... £6 8s. Sd. £6 I5s. 6d. £6 I6s. Sd. £5 6s. 3d. 
Percentage of portfolio* .......... 28-:0% . 37-*2Yo 43-3% 33-5% 
Income : 
SOGIEY INUNINEN, octet ctdccadcacede 6,508 6,836 6,630 6,738 
CONE VONNET CHOIR ois ciccccicscccs 2,595 2,904 3,296 3,698 
Investment mortgage income ....... 569 555 934 1,156 
WR ia wa sin ec ccédacadedacnes 10,529 11,227 11,765 12,374 


* At book value. 


+ Book values were revalued at market prices on April 1, 1957. 
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£72 tos., a total gain of £7 15s. Over the same period 
the American producers, the intended beneficiaries of the 
quotas, have been able to raise the price of lead by two 
cents to 13 cents a lb (£104 a ton), and zinc by one cent 
to 11 cents a lb (£88 a ton)—not because the quotas have 
yet impinged on supply but because the American recession 
was stepping into the background ; American demand for 
both metals had started to improve before the announce- 
ment of import quotas. One reason for the surprising 
firmness of the London market is that metal available in 
Britain and the Continent has been bought for re-shipment 
to the United States, at prices that have been cheap com- 
pared with American prices. The American import quotas 
are naturally filled on a first-come, first-served basis (by 
country of origin) ; thus merchants have had good reason 
to get metal into the United States as quickly as possible. 
Should the quantity of metal landed at American ports 
exceed the quota for the fourth quarter of this year, the 
profits made may well repay the cost of storing the excess 
metal in bond until it can be delivered against the new 
quota starting on January Ist. 

There is another possible string to the lively merchant’s 
bow. Discussions on an international control scheme for 
lead and zinc will be renewed in Geneva early next month. 
The Americans have already hinted that their own quota 
scheme could be withdrawn if an international scheme were 
devised. There are formidable political and technical diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but the enthusiasts hope that the 
slow process of getting, and getting ratified, a full inter- 
national agreement might be shortened. As control cannot 
apply to metal that has already left the country of origin, 
the merchant with metal piled up at an American port is in 
a favoured position. But the chances of getting an inter- 
national control scheme, by January Ist or later, is a matter 
of speculation. What is certain is that without it, London 
prices of lead and zinc will be due for a fall. 


RAW WOOL 


Prices Rally 


OOL prices have rallied. Prices at the Australian 
WX) auctions started to recover last week, and though 
the advance has levelled off this week, prices are almost 
back to the rates ruling in mid-September before the 


ECONOMIC SURVEY OF A TOWN 


READING 


The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. has prepared a detailed 
report on the prospects for retail trade in Reading over the 
years ahead. This report analyses trends in population, 
employment and incomes in the Reading area, and considers 
the effect on the town’s prosperity of new developments in 
housing, shopping facilities and communications. 


All those doing business in the Reading area should apply for 
further details of this important study from : 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 


Marketing Department, 


22, Ryder Street, London, S.W.1. 
WHItehall 1511 (Ext. 144) 
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market broke sharply. When the New Zealand selling 
season opened this week, crossbred prices were only a shade 
below the close of the previous season, last May, and the 
New Zealand Wool Commission bought only a small 
quantity at its support prices. And the London sales, which 
were resumed this week, opened with prices broadly com- 
parable to those paid at the previous series last month. 

Business in the Bradford tops market started to revive 
just before the rally in raw wool, encouraged no doubt by 
the cheapness of offers. When raw wool prices started to 
rise the buying of tops increased further, and a substantial 
business has been done. In the last two weeks the price 
of a 64’s top has risen by roughly 8d. a lb to 95d. a |b. 
It would be a bold man who would predict that the wool 
market has taken a turn for the better. Reports from 
Australia on Thursday, which suggested some easing of 
prices here and there, are enough to induce caution. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


Pension Schemes Progress 


USINESS in pensions schemes assured by the life offices 

was brisk last year despite the publicity given to the 
Labour Party’s pension plan and despite anticipations, since 
fulfilled, of a counter plan from the Tories. The figures of 
the Life Offices Association and the Associated Scottish 
Life Offices show that last year all previous records were 
again broken. Sales of “ Millard Tucker ” pension policies 
te the self-employed improved: . 49,000 policies at yearly 
premiums of £6.3 million assuring deferred annuities of 
£15} million were taken out, compared with 22,000 policies 
during the closing months of 1956. Aggregate sums assured 
by the life offices increased by 11 per cent last year to 


EMPLOYEES’ ASSURED BENEFITS 


1954 | 1955 1956 


| 
| 
£ mn. i | £ mn. 


Lump sum on death before | 
TOEWUIIORE oo ascccccse { 
Annual pensions :-— ] 


| com | 
In Force | 
| 1,269 | 1815 | 2,182 


295 | 403 | 464 
6-5 9-2 ; 106 
109-3 155-0 
2,205 3,011 


Premiums received ..... { 
Employees covered (thous.) | 


Lumpsum on death before | 
retirement 240 284 | 440 500 
Future annual pensions* 55-6 61-9 . 91-9 100-4 
Yearly & single premiums 19-3 21-6 | “> | wee 32:7 
Employees covered (thous.) | 414 | 408 | 471 | 523 | 534 


| 
| 
New Business | | 
| 


* Based on current salaries. 


£1,392 million, including {£500 million (against £449 
million) in lump sum benefits payable on death before retire- 
ment under pension and life assurance schemes sponsored 
by insurers, New pensions assured passed the £100 million 
milestone ; the 1956 figure was £92 million. Other statistics 
given in the table testify to the vitality of the business— 
which may be checked whichever party wins the next 
general election. 

There may be a feeling of relief among the life offices 
that they also sold more ordinary individual life policies 
than ever before. Such bread-and-butter business could 
before long become much more important than it has beet 
for a decade, during which the offices have been concentrat- 
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“Vify Us lt, 


MOVADO wie 


"GY 
KINGMATIC 
28 jewels; with the positive-waterproof “Transat” 
Movado case, the only one to cross the Atlantic and 
back successfully when immersed in sea water; dual 
protection against shocks. 


Available from all high class jewellers. In case of 


difficulty write to the sole concessionaires : 


CARLEY AND CLEMENCE LTD. 
Theba House, 49 Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 







The cigar by which 
other cigars are judged 








French Law controls the 
naming of the finest brandy 
with extreme severity. It decrees 
that only brandy originating 
from the Grande and Petite 
Champagne districts of Cognac 


Fine Champagne. 
Remy Martin produce Fine 


Tupneme the Weil over 


may bear the proud title of 
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The end to a perfect dinner— 
as decreed by French Law 





Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac 
justly called the “Pride of 
Cognac”. And it is important 
to you that Remy Martin make 
nothing less good. This means 
that when you insist on Remy 
Martin, you are sure to get a 
really fine brandy . . . genuine 
Fine Champagne Cognac. 


PRIDE OF COGNAC 


REMY MARTIN 
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What’s on 


Television ? 


First-rate programmes; 
that’s why almost every kind of product 
or service has been, and is being 


successfully advertised on Television. 


if you want to expand, then 

it is essential that you use 
this newest and most powerful 
of all advertising media. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday. 
Television can increase your sales. 
Write or ’phone Brian Henry at Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888. 








388. 
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ing on pension business and have seen the proportion of 
their aggregate annual premium income (last year £388 
million) attributable to such schemes rise to 40 per cent. 
Demand for immediate annuities has responded only 
sluggishly, however, to the freedom from taxation which 
the capital element in each payment belatedly gained from 
the 1956 Finance Act. Sales of these annuities rose by 
{4.1 million to {19.9 million. Annuities (including 
pensions) paid last year totalled £22.9 million. 

Ordinary life funds expanded in 1957 by £250 million 
and industrial life funds by a further £47 million to £4,268 
million in all. Personal savings channelled through the life 
offices last year must comfortably have exceeded £300 
million. 


PETROLEUM CHEMICALS 


Still Growing at Grangemouth 


HERE was some difficulty in finding a symbolically 
‘Lani ceremony with which to mark the inaugura- 
tion last week of the new ethylene plant being built by 
British Hydrocarbon Chemicals at Grangemouth, near 
Edinburgh. One cannot very well lay a foundation stone 
for a petro-chemical plant, which is mainly constructed of 
steel pipes ; nor can one cut a ceremonial first turf for 
what is an expansion rather than an entirely new project. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of State for Scotland com- 
memorated the event by cutting a tape, which signalled to 
a workman who operated a piledriver that partially drove 
the first pile on which the new plant is to be built. The 
new plant—the third one producing ethylene at British 
Hydrocarbon’s sprawling site adjacent to the British Petro- 
leum refinery at Grangemouth—is scheduled to be com- 
pleted by the middle of 1960 ; it will bring the total invest- 
ment of this company, which is jointly owned by British 
Petroleum and the Distillers Company, to over £30 million. 

The new plant will have a rated output of 70,000 tons 
of ethylene a year, greater than the combined output of the 
two plants already in operation at Grangemouth ; this makes 
it the largest single ethylene plant anywhere outside the 
United States. In addition to its present uses in the pro- 
duction of ethyl alcohol and ethyl benzene (which is then 
dehydrogenated into styrene), the ethylene will be poly- 
merised into high-density polyethylene in a plant that is 
also presently under construction. 


NICKEL 


A Time of Plenty 


AST year Dr J. F. Thompson, chairman of International 
Nickel, the world’s largest producer, predicted that the 
shortage of nickel was rapidly coming to an end. The 
surplus is now a fact, and he does not appear to be unduly 
worried by it. His own marketing problems have been 
eased by the strike that shut down the company’s mines 
and smelters in Ontario towards the end of last month. In 
London this week Dr Thompson said that the company still 
has a very large stock of nickel, likely to last them another 
seven to eight months. Thanks to the revival in the United 
States economy, demand for nickel has steadily improved, 
and the company expects to have a “ good year” in 1959. 
Having held prices down in the time of shortage, Inter- 
hational Nickel sees no reason to cut prices now. When 
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the strike is settled operations will be resumed immediately, 
though it may take a month to restore output to two-thirds 
of capacity (roughly 200 million Ib a year) at which the 
plant was running before the strike. Mr Thompson also dis- 
closed that the company, which produces almost as much 
copper as nickel, has sold virtually all of its stocks of copper, 

While he thinks that there will be plenty of nickel for 
a long time to come, his confidence in the future of this 
metal is unimpaired. One of the most promising growth 
markets, he considers, is stainless steel, which at present 
accounts for about 30 per cent of nickel consumption. 
Development work at the Manitoba properties is going 
ahead, and mining operations should start in the latter part 
of 1960. 









SHORTER NOTES 


The Restrictive Practices Court was informed this week 
that the British Constructional Steelwork Association has 
ended a price-fixing scheme which was one of the two 
main ingredients, and probably the more important, of an 
agreement which had been referred to the Court. There 
are seven recommendations in the Steelwork Association’s 
agreement which it wishes to justify to the Court in the 
absence of the price-fixing scheme ; hearings on these are 
scheduled to begin on the first day of the next term. The 
next case to be heard by the Court concerns an agreement 
of the Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Association ; hearings will 
begin on Monday, October 27th. 


* * * 


Japanese banks are now being allowed to buy or sell spot 
sterling against dollars without restriction. Previously such 
operations were allowed only within weekly limits fixed 
by the Bank of Japan. It is stated that the measure reflects 
the Japanese Government’s confidence in the long term 
stability of sterling. However, forward trading in sterling 
remains restricted by the quota system. 


* * * 


President Brand has reported a good borehole result from 
drilling in the central area of its property ; the sample gave 
a value of 173.15 dwts gold per ton over a width of 19.5 
inches, equivalent to 3,376 inch/dwts. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on page 362 on 


Courtaulds Hawthorn, Leslie 
Dunlop A.E.I. 

Debenhams Canadian and English 
Salis (Saltaire) _McKechnie Brothers 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks prices, yields and security indices 
on pages 364 and 365 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on 
page 363 
MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 366 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED 


INCREASE IN SALES AND TRADING PROFIT 
MR ISAAC WOLFSON’S STATEMENT 


The Fortieth Ordinary General Meeting of 
The Great Universal Stores Limited was held 
on October 22nd. 

Mr Isaac Wolfson, chairman and managing 
director, presided. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement: 


TRADING PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Your Company has once again achieved 
an increase in sales and in trading profit over 
the previous year. The consolidated trading 
profit, at £23,193,764, shows an increase of 
£1,563,627 over the previous year. This 
trading profit includes a sum of £2,100,095, 
being profits of new subsidiaries brought into 
the consolidated profit and loss account for 
the first time. The net distributable revenue 
at £8,786,847 is very little changed. The 
total dividend paid and recommended for the 
year on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Stock of the Parent Company is 32} per cent, 
less tax, amounting to £3,886,035. This is 
the same rate as was paid for the previous 
year after allowing for the final dividend pay- 
able on the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
Capital as doubled by the scrip issue made 
on June 9, 1958. 

The increase in trading profit, although 
satisfactory in itself, has not been at the 
same rate as the increase in turnover. In 
these inflationary though competitive times 
we have been successful in maintaining and 
wherever possible reducing prices to the 
public. At the same time we have made 
further progress in raising and controlling the 
standard of our merchandise, and have had 
most valuable co-operation from our sup- 
pliers, from the British Standards Institution 
and from the Retail Trading Standards Asso- 
ciation, of whose laboratories we make ex- 
tensive use. Practically all the goods we sell 
in this country are British made. 


MAIL ORDER DIVISION 


Both sales and profit have shown a very 
satisfactory increase and mail order trading 
. retains its popularity despite the great mea- 
sure of competition from other methods of 
distribution. 


MULTIPLE STORES AND SHOPS DIVISION 


This division enjoyed a successful year, 
sales and profits being well in excess of those 
of the previous year. The Morrisons Hold- 
ings Ltd. chain of 268 fashion shops came 
into the Group at the end of March, 1957, 
and has played its part in this success. 

During the year a further development was 
made into the field of Men’s Outfitting and 
Tailoring, with Hope Brothers Ltd. and its 
subsidiary company, Hector Powe Ltd. with 
127 stores, shops and depots joining the 
Group in January, 1958. 


SALESMAN COLLECTOR DIVISION 


This division comprises six individual com- 
panies selling direct to the householder, 
mainly on short term credit. Turnover and 
profits remained at around the same high 
level as in previous years. 


HOUSEHOLD STORES DIVISION 


The name has been changed from Furni- 
ture Stores Division, which as a result of the 
ever-widening range of goods offered no 
longer represents its true function. We sell a 
much wider variety of merchandise than is 
generally realised and do not rely to a dispro- 
portionate extent on furniture as such, which 
now represents about 50 per cent of this 


division’s activities. Its trade is, of course, 
very much hampered by hire purchase restric- 
tions. It may be of interest to inform you that 
53 per cent of its sales were made for cash or 
on short term credit. 

Legislation in respect of hire purchase 
trading occurred in February, 1955, which 
resulted in a material drop in such turnover 
in the following two years. As I have said in 
the past, profit on hire purchase sales is not 
immediately reflected in the profit and loss 
account as it is only brought in as the result- 
ant book debts are collected. This is normal 
practice and it means that when a hire pur- 
chase sale is made the profit on that sale 
is earned, not immediately, but over the 
period of some two years in which the debt 
is collected from the customer. 

In the year to March 31, 1957, collections 
on hire purchase debts exceeded the new 
turnover transacted in that year. This was 
because a large part of the collections, and 
consequently the profits earned, related to 
debts contracted in earlier periods when turn- 
over had been at a higher level. On the 
other hand, in the year to March 31, 1958, 
collections and turnover ran at approximately 
the same level. New turnover transacted 
showed some increase, but collections, mainly 
reflecting the fall in turnover in 1957, 
declined as compared with the previous year. 
In consequence the profits earned from hire 
purchase in 1958 were lower than in 1957. 
Part of the profit that will accrue from the 
increased turnover achieved in 1958 will in 
turn be earned in 1959 and 1960, when the 
debts are fully collected. What has happened 
in the last two years provides a good example 
of what I may term the “delayed action” 
effect of hire purchase trading on profits. 

Group hire purchase sales in the United 
Kingdom represent only 10 per cent of its 
total domestic sales. If hire purchase restric- 
tions were modified there would be an up- 
swing in sales by this division and it follows 
that its profits would show an improvement 
over future years. 


OVERSEAS DIVISION 


The sales and profits of The Great 
Universal Stores of Canada Limited group 


compared satisfactorily with the high level of 
the previous year. 


In South Africa The Great Universal 
Stores (Africa) (Pty.) Ltd. group, which, with 
a number of additions made during the year, 
now operates 73 stores, shops and depots, 
produced a very satisfactory increase in sales 
with a commensurate rise in trading profits. 


The division as a whole had a successful 
year and both turnover and profits exceeded 
expectations, 


WHOLESALE DIVISION 


This division renders a useful service to 
the rest of the Group as well as supplying 
outside retail traders. Sales and profits were 
much the same as in previous years. 


During the year under review the whole 
of the Ordinary Capital of the old-established 
Houndsditch Warehouse Co. Ltd. was 
acquired, 


MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


We have not materially extended in this 
division and only manufacture where it 
affords a special service to our retail com- 
panies. Sales to customers outside the Group 
increased and a substantial part of this turn- 
over is shipped abroad. 


THE FUTURE 


During the latter part of the year under 
review and the beginning of the current year 
there were signs that the public were not 
spending so freely as in the past, no doubt as 
a result of the measures to check inflation 
and of world economic conditions in general. 
Retail trade reflects the state of the country 
more directly and immediately than most in- 
dustries, and its fortunes necessarily fluctuate 
with the pockets of the public. I am con- 
fident that the Group will continue to benefit 
as the country prospers, but it must be 
realised that we are not immune to the impact 
of general economic conditions. 


Group sales are in advance of the same 
period last year, and subject to the above 
influences I am of the opinion that the results 
for the current year will be as satisfactory 
as those now placed before you. 


GROUP PROFIT, APPROPRIATIONS AND CAPITAL FOR THE YEAR ENDED 


Group Trading Profit... .. 


Group Net Profit—before Taxation 
Less ;: Taxation a eae 


Group Net Profit—after Taxation is 
Taxation Provisions no longer required 


Appropriated as follows: 
Retained in Business ... 
Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders : 
Issued Capital a os ane sie ies 
Dividend covered by net earnings after tax ... 
Capital covered by net assets 

Ordinary Stockholders : 


3ist MARCH, 1958 


Less : Depreciation, Interest paid, ‘Interests of Outside Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc. 


23,193,764 
2,977,736 


20,216,028 
12,034,318 


8,181,210 
605,637 


£8,786,847 
4,836,268 
64,544 
3,886,035 
£8,786,847 
£2,250,000 


136 times 
33.6 times 
—— 


Issued Capital (after taking into account £10,472,206 scrip issue made on 9th June, 1958) £20,944,412 


Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital 
Dividend covered by Net Earnings after tax 


Group Net Assets 
1949 
£4,576,290 
1954 
£15,541,292 


£5,896,913 
1955 
£18,923,479 


en ~ eae ss, TRADING PROFITS 


51 
£8,161,150 

1956 
£20,273,185 


32$% p.a 
2} times 
s = 


281 
£94,400, 
1952 
£10,007,555 
1957 
£21,630,137 


1953 
£11,443,390 
1953 
£23,193,764 


LT 
THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES LIMITED—Operating over 2,700 Stores, Shops; 
Warehouses, Factories and Depots throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


AMALGAMATED TIN MINES 
OF NIGERIA 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The nineteenth Annual General Meeting 
of Amalgamated Tin Mines of Nigeria 
Limited will be held on November 14, 1958, 
at 55-61 Moorgate, London, E.C.2. 


The following is the Statement by 
Mr J. Ivan Spens, OBE, the Chairman, 


‘ which has been circulated with the Report 


and Accounts for the year ended March 31, 
1958. 


Before dealing with the results for the year, 
it is with deep regret that we have to record 
the death of Mr Richmond Temple in March 
and, since the close of the year, the resigna- 
tion of Mr W. M. Warren for reasons of 
health. Both these gentlemen had great 
experience of our industry and the benefit of 
their advice will be missed. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profit for the year, before taxation, is 
£464,006 against £674,919 for the previous 
year.. Sales of both tin concentrates and 
columbite were lower than in the previous 
year and there was also a reduction in the 
price received, the average price ruling for 
tin sales being £732 per ton metal against 
£775 last year. 

Taxation takes £217,500 and the sum of 
£30,000 has been transferred to Contingencies 
Reserve. As a result of the Company qualify- 
ing as an Overseas Trade Corporation from 
October 1, 1957, the sum of £50,000, being 
part of the taxation provided in 1957, is no 
longer required and this amount has also been 
transferred to Contingencies Reserve, bringing 
this Reserve to £250,000. 


The contributions to the Buffer Stock now 
stand at £350,146 and this is shown as a 
separate item on the Balance Sheet. 


A final dividend of 6 per cent is now 
recommended and, if approved, will absorb 
£67,275, leaving a balance of £9,531 which 
increases the carry forward to £297,901. 


EXPORT 
CONTROL 


Control of tin production was introduced 
on December 15, 1957, and the year under 
Ieview contains the first quota period which 
ended on March 31, 1958. In this first quota 
period the group permissible sales were 723 
tons concentrates. Permissible sales for the 
itst six months of the current financial year, 
1L€. to September 30, 1958, were 1,287 tons 
concentrates, 


Iam sure shareholders appreciate that with 
the restriction in production and bearing in 
mind that there has been a reduction in the 
quota for the fourth control period to Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, the profits for 1959 can be 
seriously affected. We have had to retrench 
m almost every way and the consequent 
teduction in both European staff and African 

ur has been a grievous matter. Economies 
ate being effected wherever possible consistent 
With the restricted output and maintenance 
ol the plant and properties. 


We have recently been able to hire on 
Mutually satisfactory terms some of our 
tarth-moving equipment to the contractors 
constructing a major extension of the 
'setlan Railways. In this way some 








revenue will accrue from the contractors to 
whom we have hired the equipment. 


I am glad to say that a number of our 


and other retrenched African mining 
employees have been taken on by the 
Contractors. 


COLUMBITE 


Sales again showed a decline on the 
previous year. While demand has been dis- 
appointing, we are hopeful of a revival of 
interest in the uses of niobium. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


The question of whether we could achieve 
all-round benefits by your Company 
acquiring the undertaking of its two sub- 
sidiary companies was discussed on my visit 
to Nigeria last year and arrangements have 
been concluded which we are sure will pro- 
cure substantial operating and administration 
economies. 


The quotas under the tin restriction scheme 
which applied to each company are now 
grouped under one head. 


LABOUR 


Labour relations were peaceful. The 
sensible acceptance of the inevitable retrench- 
ment, due to restriction of production, was 
most commendable. 


WELFARE 


I am pleased with the good work being 
done in this connection. Your Board and 
the Management in Nigeria continue to take 
the greatest interest in the welfare of all 
employees. 


Progress during the year is recorded in the 
Technical Managers’ Report. 


GENERAL 


During the year under review Mr H. E. 
Wilson, who had been General Manager of 
A. O. Nigeria Limited since 1946 and Chair- 
man since August, 1949, returned to the 
United Kingdom on retirement. More re- 
cently we learned, with deep regret, of his 
death, and I take this opportunity to place 
on record our deep appreciation of his many 
years of excellent service. 


Mr J. L. Farrington (BASc, MIMM) has 
now taken his place as General Manager and 
Chairman with Mr E. Whitfield as his 
Deputy. 

On grounds of economy, photographs of 
the mine have been omitted from the Report 
and Accounts this year but we shall certainly 
reconsider the matter when times are more 
favourable as I know the photographs are of 
interest to many shareholders. 


STAFF 


I would again thank the Management, the 
Staff, both European and African, and the 
African employees for their excellent support 
and co-operation in this difficult period in 
our history. 
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ALEX : LAWRIE & 
COMPANY 


MR N. AIRTH GRANT’S STATEMENT 


The 34th annual general meeting of Alex: 
Lawrie & Company Limited, was held on 
October 22nd in London, Mr N. Airth 
Grant (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

It is with the deepest regret that I have 
to report the death in March this year of 
our Chairman, Mr A. N. Stuart. He was a 
Director for 34 years and Chairman for 25 
years, and the Company has benefited much 
from his wise and able guidance. 

From the accounts it will be seen that the 
parent company had a normal year. The 
profits, after tax, were some £6,000 less than 
the previous year, due mainly to a smaller 
return from our tea interests. In Assam the 
companies in which we are interested experi- 
enced some reduction in crop and proceeds, 
while our trading business in tea was more 
difficult. 


REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 


Balmer Lawrie & Company Limited had a 
satisfactory year and, in addition to repeating 
their dividend of 15 per cent,° put further 
sums to reserves. 

The profits of Stewart Holl & Company 
Limited showed a slight increase over 1957. 


The expansion of the business of Horace 
Hickling & Company Limited mentioned in 
a@ previous report, continued, and the com- 
pany experienced further growth, both in 
general trading in Nyasaland and in tea, with 
the result that the profits for the year were 
the highest ever attained. 

Our Nyasaland tea companies, however, 
had a difficult year, due to an unprecedented 
drought, and the total crop was reduced by 
some 10 per cent. The gardens have made 
a remarkable recovery and are once more in 
very fine condition, with every indication of 
a good crop for the coming season. 

The development of our new estate, 
Miwanga, continued satisfactorily during the 
year. Owing to the fact that the name 
“ Miwanga” caused confusion with another 
estate with a similar name, the name has 
been altered to “ Kumadzi.” 

During the year the Stone Valley Tea 
Company Limited, Tanganyika, in which the 
Company previously had an interest, became 
a subsidiary company, and its figures are 
included in the consolidated accounts. The 
estate is still largely in the development stage. 


I regret that I have once more to report 
a severe loss by Kettles-Roy & Tysons 
Limited in East Africa, which amounted to 
£58,815. Over the past two years steps have 
been taken to improve the results of this 
Company, both by a more discriminating 
sales effort and by reduction of expenses. 
While the outlook for the current year is 
still doubtful, no such large loss is antici- 
pated, and it is confidently expected that 
by 1959, when the full benefit of the 
economies and other measures is felt, better 
results should be shown. 


At the end of last year Mr Stuart visited 
India and was in East Africa on the Com- 
pany’s business when he died. 

I also paid a short visit to East Africa, as 
did Mr Manton ; Mr Rainey visited Nyasa- 
land and Tanganyika. 

Our. staffs in London and overseas have 
worked efficiently and loyally throughout the 
year, and I should like to express the Board’s 
keen appreciation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CAWOOD WHARTON 
& COMPANY 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


MR ERIC W. TOWLER’S REVIEW 
OF ACTIVITIES 


The thirty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of Cawood Wharton & Company Limited was 
held on October 17th in Leeds, Mr Eric W. 
Towler (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


The Group Trading Profit for the year 
under review is £544,149 compared with 
£580,328, which in the light of the circum- 
stances referred to in my circular in May last 
can be regarded as satisfactory. 

After providing Depreciation and Amor- 
tisation at £107,221 and (£11,234 for 
Unsecured Loan Stock Interest, the profit 
before taxation is £425,694. 


Taxation provisions, and the net transfer 
to Taxation Equalisation Reserve, absorb 
£235,254, leaving a net profit of £190,440, 
which, together with £118,020 brought for- 
ward from the previous year’s accounts, and 
£11,917 Taxation previously overprovided, 
leaves £320,377 for appropriation. 


Preference Dividends costing £5,175 have 
already been paid and the Directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of ls, less 
Income Tax, per Stock Unit, on the Issued 
Ordinary Stock as increased by the capitalisa- 
tion issue in June, 1958, which will absorb 
£57,500, and the transfer of £140,000 to 
General Reserve leaving £117,702 to be 
carried forward, 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Capital and Reserves have increased from 
£1,067,884 to £1,238,645 by the transfer of 
£140,000 to General Reserve, and the addi- 
tion to Capital Reserves made up of £30,113, 
being the tax free profit on sale of land, plant 
and equipment, and £966, being the amount 
by which £10,800 Unsecured Loan Stock 
was redeemed below par. 


In accordance with the proposals approved 

on June 19, 1958, the capitalisation of 

. £250,000 from the General Reserve was 
effected: £250,000 of 63 per cent Unsecnred 

Loan Stock 1977/82 was placed privately, 
and the agreed modifications to the terms of 
the existing Loan Stock were implemented. 


Fixed Assets have increased to £935,675 ; 
the additions. less sales, amount to £135,247, 
and include, inter alia, freehold and lease- 
hold property, motor vehicles, quarrying, 
briquetting, concrete and refractory works 
plant and equipment. 


The net Current Assets have increased to 
£762,227. 


REVIEW AND PROSPECTS 


The national inland demand for coal 
declined last year and a further fall is 
expected this year; the export and Eire 


trade continues unsatisfactory in view of the 
inability to compete with American and 
Polish prices, and the coal side of our busi- 
ness has been, and is, therefore, presently 
affected. 

Our four Northern Briquette Works have 
worked, and continue to work, to capacity in 
view of the inadequate supplies of large coal. 


We have secured a substantial long term 
contract for the carriage of canal borne coal 
to a new power station now -under con- 
struction. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Our fuel oil sales increased, but competi- 
tion for available business is growing. in 
intensity. 


The group tonnage of bulk materials 
handled by road increased; we are still 
engaged in the haulage of NCB Opencast 
coal in the Notts/Derby/Leicester area, 
national stocks of which are at a high level. 


The results from our quarrying, wharfage 
and ancillary activities were not unsatisfactory 
in the light of the changed conditions 
brought about by Government policy, and 
consequent upon the credit squeeze and its 
effect in particular upon the building 
industry there has been a reduced demand 
for sand and gravel; competition for the 
available business is increasing. The new 
sand and gravel plant of 1,000 tons per day 
capacity in Leeds is in course of erection, 
and will be in production early in the New 
Year; its geographical position is advan- 
tageous. 


The department engaged on prefabricated 
schools and buildings for home and export 
secured a satisfactory volume of business on 
increasingly competitive terms; our new 
light-weight roofing department is expanding. 


ACROW! 


(ENGINEERS) LIMITED 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 
EXPORTS REACHED ALL-TIME HIGH 


MR W. A. DE VIGIER’S SPEECH 


The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of Acrow (Engineers) Limited was held on 
October 22nd in London. 


Mr W. A. de Vigier (chairman and 
managing director), who presided, said: 


The consolidated trading profits for the 
year under review amounted to £636,555. A 
final dividend of 10 per cent on the Ordinary 
Share Capital, making 40 per cent for the 
year on the increased capital, is recommended 
by your Directors. Ata meeting to be held 
immediately following this one, your Direc- 
tors will recommend a bonus issue of one 
“A” Share for every six Ordinary or “A” 
Ordinary Shares held. 


During the year under review your Com- 
pany’s exports reached an all-time high. 
Acrow Formwork was used on the following 
major world schemes: Kariba Dam— 
Rhodesia, St. Lawrence Seaway—Canada. 
Warsak Dam—Pakistan, Roselend Dam— 
France, Caroni Dam—Venezuela. 


PROGRAMME OF DIVERSIFICATION 


I mentioned at the last Annual Meeting 
that never in the history of your Company 
had so many new products passed the proto- 
type stage. I can now give you more details 
of the planned programme of diversification 
we so vigorously pursued. Our fully-owned 
subsidiary company, Crawley Bros. Ltd., 
introduced a full range of refrigeration units 
for the catering trade which have met with 
such success that our whole production is 
sold for the coming twelve months. Another 
fully-owned subsidiary, Teles Smith Ltd., 
brought out a most successful range of light- 
weight chain saws for the forestry and timber 
trades. The Acrow-Demag Division is now 
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Blackwall Lane Concrete Works had 4g 
record year following its reorganisation and 
concentration on BA block production. 


West Drayton Works is now equipped for 
pre-stressed concrete and given the necessary 
volume of business should, in due course, 
yield a satisfactory return. 


The erection of the new works at Mulberry 
Wharf for the manufacture of high duty 
refractory grogs is proceeding ; it is hoped to 
start the first kiln early in the New Year. 


Group Capital Expenditure so far 
approved for the current financial year is 
£236,000, and includes, inter alia, the com- 
pletion of the Mulberry Works, the Yorkshire 
sand and gravel plant, and a new asphalt 
plant at Gerrards Cross. 


Rigorous competitive conditions and the 
uncertainties of the future in matters over 
which we may have little control make 
prophecy difficult; the results so far this 
year are not discouraging, and confident in 
the support of our loyal and enterprising 
staff, to whom again your thanks are due, we 
go forward with confidence to the difficult 
times that may lie ahead. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


in full production with its range of cranes of 
the most up-to-date design. This Division 
is able to meet the most exacting demands of 
almost every industrial undertaking which 
has a handling problem requiring cranes and 
hoists. The Hydraulic- Division also came 
into being and successfully launched the 
Acrow Hydraulic Pit Prop which has already 
been accepted by the National Coal Board 
All these new products created a considerable 
increase in the value of stocks and work in 
progress held by your Company. 


With the greater awareness of the high 
cost of space, more and more banking, in- 
surance, industrial and retail undertakings 
are turning to the Rolstore system of storage 
which can often effect a saving in floor space 
of more than 50 per cent compared with 
other conventional methods. The Formwork 
and Scaffolding Division continued their 
efforts to improve the quality and widen the 
application of its products, bringing further 
benefits in reduced labour costs to the 
many thousands of users in building and civil 
engineering throughout the world, in order 
that they may build cheaper and faster. 


From the foregoing you can see that there 
is now hardly a field in industry your four 
Works do not cater for in some way. The 
full benefit of this diversification programme 
should make itself felt as soon as trade in 
general improves. 


Shareholders may also be interested 10 
know that we have recently had our UK 
properties valued for insurance purposes. 
The freehold properties—excluding _lease- 
holds—were assessed at £1,280,700, as 
against £385,547, in the Balance Sheet. 


From the preliminary trading figures in 
front of me for the first six months of the 
present financial year, I see no reason why 
the dividend should not at least be main- 
tained on the increased capital. 


To conclude, I would like to thank my 
colleagues on the board, the staff and works, 
and, in particular, our development engit- 
eers who helped to bring our diversification 
programme into being and through their 
loyalty and untiring efforts, made possible 
the results now before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
at the subsequent extraordinary genera 
meeting the proposed scrip issue was duly 
approved. 
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BRITISH OVERSEAS 
STORES LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


The thirty-seventh annual general meeting 
of British Overseas Stores Limited was held 
on October 20th in London, Mr R. J. Black- 
adder, MC, CA, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement for the year to March 31, 
1958: 

Last year I stated that I was looking 
forward not only to mantaining but also to 
improving on the figures then before you. 
It is with some satisfaction therefore that I 
submit accounts, which, despite the continu- 
ance of rising costs, import restrictions, and 
the trend towards controlled profit margins, 
show a profit before deduction of tax, of 
{215,245, compared with £169,975 for the 
year ending on March 31, 1957 and £111,204 
for the previous year. 


Trading conditions affecting our interests 
overseas have been difficult; the measures 
uken by Governments to ensure financial 
stability and to curb inflation both at home 
and abroad have set us many problems call- 
ing for much care and thought. 


After providing for taxation, the final 
profit applicable to the Group is £76,262 
compared with £73,952 for the year ending 
n March 31, 1957. 


Owing to the growing restrictions in inter- 
national trade and the difficulties experienced 
in the Middle East, where we had a relatively 
small trading relationship, it is almost 
impossible to make a reliable forecast, but 
I am not disturbed about the probable 
results of the current year’s trading. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


MALAYALAM 
PLANTATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Malayalam 
Plantations Limited will be held on Novem- 
ber 13th in London. The following is an 
extract from the circulated address of the 
Chairman, Mr H. W. Horner: 


It will have been deduced, from the 
announcement in May of the interim divi- 
dend at 6 per cent (as compared with 10 per 
cent in the previous year), that the company’s 
profits for 1957-58 were then expected to be 
less than those for 1956-57 owing to the heavy 
fall in the price of tea. 


The total net realisation of the sale of the 
ta and rubber crop has been maintained at 
approximately the same figure as for the pre- 
vous year by increased crops—over 3 million 
pounds in the case of tea, and nearly } million 
pounds in the case of rubber, resulting in a 
reduction of the cost of production per 
pound of the former product. 


The profit for the year before taxation, 
4/75,702, shows a drop of about 25 per cent 
on that for 1956-57 and the profit after tax is 
£279.502, compared with £319,455. The 
directors felt that the circumstances warranted 
maintenance of a. high rate of dividend. 
ccordingly they have decided to recommend 
‘final dividend of 14 per cent, making 20 
Per cent for the year as compared with 25 per 
cnt for the previous year. 


tors for 1958-59 are estimated at about 
‘2 million pounds of tea and 7 million 

— of rubber and results to date indicate 

=a = former figure should be substantially 

: . ed. Rubber prices in India continue 
a controlled but so far, this season’s teas 
ve sold at better prices, and indications for 
€ ear future are hopeful. 








COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CAPITAL & COUNTIES ~ 


RECORD PROFIT 


The annual general meeting of the Capital 
& Counties Property Co., Ltd., was held on 
October 20th in London, Mr Leslie Marler, 
OBE, TD, chairman, presiding. 


The following 
lated statement: 


Since my colleagues and I were elected to 
the Board, the issued share capital has been 
increased from £175,000 to £1,582,930 and 
dividends have been paid on a progressive 
scale. The balance-sheet shows the value of 
properties at £4,392,413 but your Board is 
of the opinion that the real value of these 
properties is in excess of £5 million. How- 
ever, because of numerous projects in hand, 
even this figure will soon be exceeded. 


Our investment portfolio is strong, the 
greater proportion consisting of first-class 
shops and offices and we are undertaking 
large developments in Central London, 
Glasgow, Southampton and Cardiff. Refer- 
ence has already been made to our develop- 
ment of a site in Glasgow on which two fine 
adjoining office buildings will shortly arise at 
a cost of approximately £1 million. I under- 
stand that together they constitute the largest 
office development ever carried out by private 
enterprise in Scotland. They are to be 
occupied in their entirety by Government 
Departments. 


are extracts from his circu- 


During the past year our development in 
Queensway, W.2, was completed and fully 
let. The modernisation of our two valuable 
office blocks in Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C.3, is near 
completion and being fully occupied they add 
some £80,000 per annum to our rent roll. 


Our most important investment is our 
Estate in Knightsbridge, having total front- 
ages of over 1,750 feet and now producing a 
gross income of over £100,000 per annum. 
Recent developments in this neighbourhood 
have highlighted its vastly increasing value 
and we look forward to the time when a full 
development of this Estate will constitute one 
of the most important and valuable proper- 
ties in one ownership in the whole of London. 
Plans submitted to the LCC for an eventual 
redevelopment of the bulk of the area are now 
under active discussion. 


Our profit is a new record of £236,104 and 
your directors propose to recommend a final 
dividend of 7 per cent. In the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances your Board antici- 
pate being able to increase both the interim 
and final dividends. 


The report was adopted, and an increase 
of the capital to £3,500,000 was approved. 


EDUCATIONAL 


9/- a line. 


~ SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE _ 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 920 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams., 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E., Law, Statistical, other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16. WOLSEY HALL. OXFORD. 

NTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 

—Experienced coaching for all leading professional, 
trade, technical and general exams. General Certificate 
of Education: C.LS.; LC.W.A.; Management (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E.; Brit. I.R.E.; R.1.B.A.; and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71! Kingsway (Dept. 499), 
London, W.C.2. 

ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write. Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION — 


for Examinations—University, Law. Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. Secretarial, Civil Service. Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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9/- a line. 


ARGE company wishes to invest surplus capital in 

ably managed but under-capitalised private companies. 
Acquisition of controlling interest is not essential.—Replies 
treated in absolute confidence to be sent to Chairman, 
Box 1056. 

HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, 


PERSONAL 


independent weekly news- 


letter, now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
Political, economic, cultural, based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
MANUFACTURERS! 
STYLING PROBLEMS ? 
Consult 


DESIGN & INDUSTRIAL STYLING COMPANY LTD. 
15 Moray Place 
Edinburgh 


Telephone: CAL 6751 
HO are the best tailors in London? Try POPE & 
BRADLEY LTD.. 35 Dover Street, London, W.1. 
Tel.: HYDe Park 5866. 
OR SALE.—Economist in Easibinds 1946 to 1952: 
Weekly Hansard 1946 to 1949.—Offers to Box 1058. 
FF to the Birketts’ for the week-end. Mustn't forget 


to take along some El Cid Sherry. That’s the 
superb Spanish Amontillado that always earns a glad wel- 
come. (Ill get a bottle for the family at the same time.) 

UR BUSINESS IS DEVELOPING and printing your 

films—BETTER.—City Sales & Exchange Ltd., 
1 Leadenhall Street. E.C.3. 

ELEPHONES, TELEPHONES, TELEPHONES for 

work and offices: We install and maintain for 
moderate rental.—Communication Systems, Ltd. TEMple 
395 HORNSEY 


Bar 4506. 
ABEL EYLES & PARTNERS, 
Road, N.19 (ARC 1765/MOU 1701). Duplicating, 
typing, printing. Verbatim shorthand writers, translators. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two lec- 
tures entitled “* Sociological Aspects of Inter-island 
Migration in Indonesia” will be delivered by Professor 


W. F. Wertheim (Amsterdam) at 5 p.m. on November 
4th and 6th at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street. Aldwych, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
JAMES HENDERSON. 
Academic Registrar. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of three lec- 
tures entitled ‘“* Pressure Groups in Great Britain 


and the United States” be delivered by Professor 
S. H. Beer (Harvard) at 5 p.m. on November 3rd, 4th 
and Sth at the London School of Economics and Poli- 


will 


tical Science. Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET 
JAMES HENDERSON, 

Academic Registrar. 


- BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 


The following preliminary traffic results for the first 
nine months of the year 1958 compared with the first nine 
months of the year 1957 have been issued. 


1958 Tons 

Kilometres run ee ee ee , aa 4.645.724 
Passenger Traffic ee ee 1,221—Esc. 13,110,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals ee oe ee 131.415—Esc. 18.232.000 

Other oe ee 470,977—Esc. 56,.942.000 
Transit Traffic : 

Minerals .. ee es 354,.802-—-Esc. 170.860.000 

Other ee ee ee 77,625—Esc. 57,537,000 
Miscellaneous 

Receipts ee oe ee — -—Esc. 7,499.000 
Tons (excluding Service 

Traffic) ee -~ 1,036,040—Esc. 324.180.0000 
Working Expenses in Africa Esc. 180.031,000 
Net Operating Receipts es -. Ese. 144,149,000 

1957 Tons 

Kilometres run ee ee ee ue as 4.458.030 
Passenger Traffic ee ee 1,143—Esc. 12,771,000 
Local Traffic : 

Minerals ee ee ee §5,027—Esc. 7,144,000 

Other oe oe ee 489,.618—Esc. 51,094,000 
Transit Traffic: 

Minerals oe ee ee 360.899—Esc. 179,322.000 

Other oe ee ee 134,033—Esc, 91,005,000 
Miscellaneous ons 

Receipts .. ee ee — —Esc. 8,169,000 
Tons (excluding Service 


Traffic . ee 1,040.720—Esc. 349,505,000 
Working Expenses in Africa Esc. 177,474,000 
Net Operating Receipts Esc. 172,031,000 


Tanganyika Concessions Limited owns all the Deben- 
tures and 90 per cent of the equity of the Benguela Railway. 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 

With reference to their announcement dated October 
7. 1958, regarding the INTERIM DIVIDEND for the 
year 1958 on the shares of Fis. 20 registered in the 
United Kingdom section of the Amsterdam register, N. M. 
Rothschild & Sons are authorised by the Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Company and by Nederlandsche Handel-Maat- 
schappij, N.V Amsterdam, the transfer agent. to 
announce that the rate of exchange fixed for the payment 
of the dividend is Fis. 10.56j=£1. The gross amount 
of the dividend will be £0 2s. 10.063d. per share and 
the amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands dividend tax 
£0 Os. 5.109d. per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London. E.C.4. 
October 23, 1958. 


APPOINTMENTS 
THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST 


The Senate of the Queen’s University of Belfast invites 
applications for a newly created Chair of Political Science. 
The appointment will date from October 1, 1959. Salary 
£2,600 plus F.S.S.U. Applications should be received by 
December 31, 1958.—Further particulars may be obtained 
from G. R. Cowie, M.A., LL.B., J.P.. Secretary. 


For other appointments see page 371 


CANADA 


A British Insurance organisation secks a LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE AGENCY OFFICIAL to develop its sales force 
in Canada. The successful applicant, who is likely to be 
in his carly thirties. will find this an opportunity to 
reach a top appointment in the Canadian Operations of a 
rapidly expanding Group while he is still under 40. The 
appointment will be in Toronto.—Replies, in confidence, 
to Box 1061. 


COURTAULDS 


ALF-TIME score in Courtaulds finan- 
cial year which ends on March 31st 
is 3 per cent, just as it was a year ago, 
when a 5 per cent final dividend fol- 
lowed. With cautious qualifications, 
the directors imply that the final results 
this year may be “close to those for the 
last financial year.” That is certainly not 
good, but it is much the best that any 
sensible investor ought to have hoped 
for. The underlying facts are these :— 
(1) Trading profits of Courtaulds for 
the first half year have been less than 
those of the first half of last year. 

(2) There are “in certain directions 
signs of improvement” and _ these 
together with the change in the basis 
of profits tax may bring the final net 
results near to that of the previous finan- 
cial year. 

(3) British Celanese is expected to 
resume ordinary dividends this year. 

(4) The profits of British Nylon Spin- 
ners are currently materially down, but 
there is no reason to expect a reduction 
in the dividend it pays to its parents. 

(5) British Celophane is maintaining its 
high level of profits. 

(6) There is no great change in overseas 
results. 

Responsible investors have long 
realised that Courtaulds is faced with a 
real test in adaptation and reorganisation 
to which the financial merger with 
British Celanese was only the prologue. 
The chairman, Sir John MHanbury- 
Williams, in July gave an indication of 
how he saw it—a diversification of 
investment that would make textiles 
a smaller part of the whole. That 
process has continued particularly with 
the 40 per cent expansion in the petro- 
chemical section of British Celanese at 
Spondon. Recent events have shown 
that there was also another aspect—the 
discarding of surplus capacity on the 
textile side. The closing down of weav- 
ing at Blyth and of warp knitting at 
Jarrow and quite recently the sale of the 
British Celanese yarn processing factory 
at Wigan to a subsidiary of Albert E. 
Reed are examples of concentration. 

Concentration plus the revival in trade 
have put the main acetate units at 
Spondon back on to full production, 
have justified an increase in rayon staple 
production at Greenfield in North Wales, 
and in general have put the group’s 
textile mills back on to a five-day week 
instead of three or four days. But there 
is a hard struggle still ahead. Does the 
current yield of 5; per cent at 27s. 9d. 
recognise the fact ? 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


O VER the past eight months of rapid 
rise in the industrial equity market, 
the 10s. ordinary units of Dunlop 
Rubber have risen about twice as fast 
as the general run of blue chip stocks 
included in The Economist indicator. 
When the motor industry booms, so does 
Dunlop Rubber. runs the’ argument. 
That is a fair description of half the 


case. Dunlop also on occasion takes 
stock Josses caused by fluctuations in 
the price of rubber. But this year 
rubber has been steady and motors (in 
the UK) booming. So the price of 
Dunlop’s units, which before the boom 
began in the markets last March was still 
under the influence of the cut in the 
1956 dividend from 14 to Io per cent, 
has moved steadily ahead. The restora- 
tion of the 1957 dividend to 14 per 
cent in May and then the approach of 
the interim dividend kept the rise 
going. 

Now the interim payment is raised 
from 3 per cent to 4% per cent. The 
directors emphasise that this does not 
necessarily indicate an increase in the 
total distribution for the year, but as 
they have decided to declare dividends 
in future as so much per share, the 
interim being set at 5d. per Ios. unit, 
investors will hope for some rounding 
off in the total payment. The 14 per 
cent dividend paid for 1957 is equal to 
1s. 4.8d. per ros. share. Is 1s. §d. or 
even 1s. 6d. per share impossible for 
1958? Earnings would certainly per- 
mit such a payment. But profits are 
not roaring ahead. 


SALES AND PROFITS 
(£ million) 

June Dec. June Dec. June 

Six months 30, _ 30, r 30, 
ended 1956 1956 1957 1957 1958 

110 114 114 117 120 

Gross profit.... 5:73 9:3 9°42 10-44 9-63 
Net profit , ° 5-73 6-75 5-53 
Gross profit/sales 5-2% 82% 8-2% 8-9% 8-0% 
Net profit/sales, 2-1% 50% 5:8% 4:6% 


The directors say that trading results 
so far for the second half of this year 
are being maintained at the level of the 
first half, but that profits in this period 
are unlikely to reach the level 8chieved 
in the last half of 1957. From this 
statement, investors can calculate that 
while total gross profits for 1958 are not 
likely to exceed the £19,860,000 
recorded Jast year, they should approach 
that figure. The tos. ordinary units fell 
Is. 3d. to 24s. 9d. on this announcement 
and they offer, on the assumption of a 
dividend of Is. §d., a yield of 5.7 per cent. 


DEBENHAMS 


S INCE Mr J. Bedford became chairman 
in April, 1956, Debenhams, the 
biggest owner of department stores in 
this country, has come out of its defen- 
sive shell. The policy of improving and 
modernising stores was being pushed 
ahead with vigour until the clamps were 
tightened down on credit twelve months 
ago. Over £2 million was then raised 
by a rights issue of ordinary shares. 
The properties were revalued in the 
1956-57 accounts, the surplus being 
used to write down goodwill. And the 
directors were in the market for other 
shops besides department stores. They 
failed to buy Hope Brothers, but they 
have bought smaller concerns. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Aggressive expansion, however, re- 
quires, as Mr Wolfson among others has 
proved, that the bidder’s own ordinary 
shares have definite prospects of growth. 
Yet for five years running Debenhams’ 
ordinary dividend has remained at 27} 
per cent. The same dividend for the 
year ended July 31st is declared on the 
capital as increased by the rights issue, 
But a break with the conservative past 
is now indicated. The directors propose 
to make a 100 per cent scrip issue and 
on the enlarged capital to pay an interim 
dividend of § per cent (against the 
equivalent of 3% per cent). The careful 
wording of their announcement that this 
“does not necessarily imply an increase 
in the final dividend” clearly suggests 
that the total payment will not be less 
than 15 per cent (against the equivalent 
of 13% per cent). Nor does the wording 
preclude a higher payment. With 
Debenhams, however, there is a limit 
on liberality ; the dividend cover on the 
10s. Ordinary units is not exceptionally 
big and though profits are expanding 
they are not zooming ahead. Thus in 
the year to July 31st the group’s trading 
profit rose from £5,547,117 to £5,804,511. 
Its net profit advanced by only £36,115 
to £2,117,245 ; from these net earnings, 
preference dividends absorb £217,925 
and the 273 per cent ordinary dividend 
£980,907. On the assumption that the 
1958-59 dividend will be 15 per cent, 
the Ios. units at 49s. 9d. yield 6 per cent. 


SALTS (SALTAIRE) 


_ Illingworth Morris and Salts 
(Saltaire) are expanding and efficient 
groups in the woollen and worsted trades. 
But the directors of the bigger group, 
Illingworth Morris, have now gone on 
record as saying that the two businesses 
are complementary rather than competi- 
tive. Illingworth Morris already owns 
about 29 per cent—a proportion high 
enough it is often thought to give effec- 
tive control—of the 13,200,000 ordinary 
shares of §s. each of Salts (Saltaire) and 
it has now made a bid of 7s. a share for 
a further 4 million units. If the bid were 
successful, it would give Illingworth 
Morris statutory control of Salts (Sal- 
taire) but that would leave a big minority 
of about 4o per cent of the capital with 
other shareholders. Before this offer was 
announced the §s. units of Salts (Sal- 
taire) stood at §s. 9d. and the directors 
of Salts (Saltaire), having given “ full 
consideration ” to the offer, are of the 
“opinion that the price of 7s. per share 
is in the present state of the textile 
industry not unreasonable.” 

They are apparently not opposed to 
some form of merger with Illingworth 
Morris, but they would like to see the 
bad features of the present bid 
eliminated. These are that the offer 1s 
not generalised ; if successful, a large 
minority will still be left out. Moreover, 
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by saying, in effect, “first come, first 
served,” Illingworth Morris is making 
the bid at pistol point, and has left the 
bid open only for a short time. The 
directors of Salts (Saltaire) regret that 
the offer has not been extended to all 
shareholders and they are trying to see 
whether Illingworth Morris will extend 
the offer to all acceptances received by 
November 17th. A merger between 
these two groups makes sense, but it 
should be arranged in a manner equit- 
able to all shareholders. 


CANADIAN AND ENGLISH 
STORES 


LL that will be left of Canadian and 
English Stores, if shareholders 
approve of the proposal to sell its Cana- 
dian properties, will be Marshall and 
Aston, Murray Toll and Oxleys Depart- 
ment Stores. These companies, the 
directors have estimated, are capable of 
earning not less than £40,000, before tax, 
per annum. Pooles Central Warehouse, 
the original heart of the business in this 
country, has already been sold to United 
Drapery Stores for £492,776 (though 
{£100,000 of that sum has been retained 
by the purchasers against normal 
warranties) with the result that about 
{2.6 million has had to be written off 
in the balance sheet of Canadian and 
English. Now the directors propose to 
sell the Canadian subsidiary, standing in 
the books at a cost of nearly £600,000, 
for £925,000, if they can get the share- 
holders’ and the Treasury’s permission 
to do so. The chairman of Canadian 
and English Stores, Mr S. R. Hogg, said 
last August that he was not entirely satis- 
fied with the return on capital employed 
in Canada and that it might be better 
to sell out and to re-invest the capital 
in this country. 

A scheme for reconstructing the com- 
pany’s capital, which whittles the loans 
made to the company by the former 
managing director, Mr Harry Brooks, 
and his family down to £750,000, is still 
pending. This seems to be the biggest 
sacrifice that Mr Brooks is prepared to 
make. The sacrifices that the share- 
holders have to suffer must necessarily 
be heavy, and small though a return in 
liquidation would be many will wonder 
whether it is worth while to keep this 
company alive. Most of the capital is 
lost beyond recall, but there are many 
obstacles standing in the way of any pro- 
posals to liquidate what is left. 


HAWTHORN, LESLIE 


’ recent years the profit record of R. 
and W. Hawthorn, Leslie, the Tyne- 
side shipbuilders and engineers, has been 
one of steady but unspectacular growth. 
A really sharp rise in profits in the year 
to June 30th was not therefore expected. 
But, in fact, profits before tax jumped 
from £1,119,741 to £1,545,452 and net 
Profits from £521,435 to £753,110, and 
the directors take care to point out that 
the results were favourably influenced 
by a higher than average number of 
contracts being completed in the year. 








COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The company has a progressive dividend 
record and the interim dividend went 
up from § per cent to 7} per cent in 
February. Though this increase was 
accompanied by the warning that it was 
made in order to reduce the disparity 
between the interim and final payments, 
a maintained final of 17} per cent was 
not an unreasonable forecast. And this 
final dividend has now been declared. 
The Ios. units were rising before the 
dividend announcement and they now 
stand at 37s., to offer a yield of 63 per 
cent on the total dividend of 25 per cent. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


ERGER talks between W. T. Henley’s 

Telegraph Works and Johnson and 
Phillips were discontinued at the end of 
August and details of an offer from 
Associated Electrical Industries for the 
capital of Henley’s followed swiftly. The 
formal offer by AEI for the whole of the 
£4,875,000 ordinary capital of Henley’s 
and its £200,000 of preference capital 
is accompanied by a forecast of AEI’s 
dividend for 1958. The directors of AEI 
expect to declare a third interim of 2} 
per cent in November and “if present 
trading conditions continue” to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 73 per cent, 
making an unchanged total of 1§ per cent 
for the year. The half-yearly results 
published by AEI in August showed a 
small decline in net profit, so that the 
cover on this dividend paid on the 
enlarge capital is likely to be small, 
especially as much the greater part of 
Henley’s earnings this year will presum- 
ably be treated as pre-acquisition profits. 


McKECHNIE BROTHERS 


yom public was offered a limited stake 
in the non-ferrous metal and heavy 
chemical business of McKechnie 
Brothers in February, 1956, when metal 
prices were still booming. The issue of 
300,000 {1 “A” non-voting ordinary 
shares at a price of 55s. left the family 
interests with 70 per cent of the equity. 
But then followed the slump in the price 
of copper and other metals and a reces- 
sion in the brass industry, with the result 
that the group’s profits tumbled. The 
ordinary dividend was set at 15 per cent 
for 1955-56 and repeated in 1956-57, 
although it was short-earned. The 
recent recovery in metal prices has now 
put just a little more fat round the 
dividend. Gross profits recovered from 
£393,823 to £527,609 in the year to July 
31st and, as taxation rose by only £21,002 
to £281,002, the consolidated net profits 
have risen by £93,697 to £235,815, cover- 
ing the £197,947 required to pay the 
maintained dividend of 15 per cent with 
a little to spare. Another sign of the 
recovery is that £100,000 has been 
written back from stock reserve. A 
further sum of £60,290 has been realised 
on the disposal of assets. From a low 
point of 30s., the {1 “A” units have 
risen to 42s. 6d. to yield 7.1 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 15 Oct. 29 Nov. 12 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct. 28 Nov. 11 Nov. 25 
ACCOUNT DAY: Nov. 4 Nov. 18 Dec. 2 





FTER their long rise, Government 
securities weakened this week. Last 
Friday the Financial Times index of 
Government securities stood at its 
highest Jevel for the year of 85.63. But 
although short-dated stocks remained 
firm on the reduction in the Treasury 
bill rate and later showed mixed changes, 
longer-dated issues and irredeemable 
stocks weakened progressively and 
showed fairly large falls on balance. The 
index fell to 84.96, but prices recovered 
a litthe on Thursday morning. Old 
Consols suffered the smallest loss among 
the irredeemables of 1% to 523, but 3 per 
cent Treasury after 1966 dropped a 
whole point to 583. Although 5} per 
cent Funding 1982-84 was unchanged at 
1021, 3 per cent Transport 1978-88 and 
3 per cent Redemption 1986-96 both lost 
% to 68 and 66} respectively. 


The appearance of the new Lanark- 
shire loan, of which over 85 per cent 
was left with the underwriters, helped 
to lower corporation stocks slightly. 
Dominion loans were only slightly 
affected but losses occurred in Australian 
stocks, and the premium on the new 


Australian loan narrowed to }. 


A further rise in bank shares after the 
Lloyds scrip issue was not sustained ; 
Lloyds gained Is. 3d. to 62s., but Mid- 
land eased 9d. fo 79s. 3d. Although 
trading was heavy the rise in industrial 
stocks lost its impetus and losses became 
widespread. The Economist indicator 
fell by one point to 227.1. Woolworth 
was outstanding among stere shares, 
rising 2s. 9d. to 47s. 6d. Motor shares’ 
remained firm and ancillary manufac- 
turers showed good rises, Pressed Steel 
gaining Is. 103d. to 21s. 44d. Aircraft 
shares were mainly weaker, Folland fall- 
ing 10}d. to 7s. 13d. on the passing of 
the dividend, but Hawker Siddeley 
gained 2s. 3d. to 33s. 9d. and Fairey im- 
proved 43d. to 20s. 9d. Shipping shares 
were weak ; the fall caused by the passing 
of Cunard’s interim, was followed by 
further falls on the passing of interim 
dividends by some tramp shipping com- 
panies. Britain Steamship fell 4s. to 
18s. 3d., and Thomasson fell 9d. to §s. 
Shipbuilding shares also turned weak, 
John Brown losing 3s. to 30s. 9d. 


After fluctuating widely oils showed 
small losses, but Burmah was an excep- 
tion with a rise of Is. 6d. to 85s. 6d. 
Kaffirs made a fresh advance under the 
influence of the quarterlies and a good 
borehole result from President Brand, 
which rose 3s. 3d. to 60s. 3d. Free State 
Geduld gained 3s. 9d. to 106s. 3d. and 
Welkom 3s. 43d. to 22s. 43d. Platinum 
shares strengthened, Potgietersrust rising 
1oid. to §s. 3d. Base metal mines rose 
again on balance but turned weaker on 
Wednesday ; Consolidated Zinc touched 
57s. 9d. before easing to 56s. 6d. The 
rising price of rubber brought in buyers 
and prices rose throughout the list. 
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! : . Net i | | 
{ , ‘ ee : { } | 
Prices, 1958 | Snatines Senne iylen, eo ints, Yield. 3 Prices, 1958 | Lee Taw ORDINARY | Pg ¥ La Prices, 195% 
: —— GUARANTEED | 45, 22, ct. 22, | Oct. 2, |———_———_|__ éa) ) tc STOCKS [On legen | ise cntan 
j 1958 | i958 ; | ; (a) (6) (c) | | h | L 
High | Low | STOCKS tal os 1958 | § 7 High L Low H | ; ca ao 7 “cath aden ei ig - 
ns | ane Ce Ea 4 £ s. d. a \ | STEEL AND | } | 
991316 | 96l16 | War Loan 3% Seuss 1955-59 | 992 oe : > ; : : .; } } % } %, ENGINEERING | 7 | ) 
965g | 905g | Funding 212%. ....-- 1956-61 | 96l!32 | 9632 37 | 31/6 | 24/12 | 8 bl 5 a) CoWvilles.............. £1 31/3 | 30/6 | 8-52 fh/7'2 | 31/ 
99% | 96l%i¢ | Conversion 2%.....1958-59 | 99%, | 36 | PIs | 3 28/- | 21/7 | 6 b| 4 a! Dorman Long......... £1 27/3 | 26/6 | 7:55 93 | 41/ 
972535 | 9331, | Exchequer 2% besoneees 1960 og J 2 : ; ; ; ; 20/4', | 15/6 6c | 3 a Steel Co. of Wales..... £1 | 20/- 20/- 8-00 (3 | 57/ 
99'4 | 9536 | Exchequer 3%.....+-+- 1960 | 9936 | 9932 | 2 27/6 | 20/- 8 b! 3 a Stewarts & Lloyds ..... £1 | 26/9 | 26/9 Bn BI | 59/ 
100'';¢ | 955ig | Conversion 4!2%....... 1962 | 100%, | 100916 2 510 461 35/3 22/3 | 14 c| 6 a) John Summers......... £1 34/9 =| 33/9 8:30 #9 36/: 
949, | 885, Exchequer 3%.....- 1962-63 | 94! | 94532 | 218 0 | 4 6 61] 26/- | 17/9 7'2b| 4 a | United Steel .........- £1 | 25/6 | 25/3 2 y- = 
101', | 99716 | Conversion 434% .....- 1963 | 101', Oil's | 2 6 2 49 6 34/- | 23/- 4 a) 6 b) John Brown...........£1 | 33/9 30/9 50 B/- 
90'g {| 835, Savings Bonds 3%...1955-56 89! 8914 ; 31l 5 419 6! 9/4!4 | 6/9 | Il b| 44 | Cammell Laird .......5/— | 9/4'4 8/7'2 8-70 6 21/ 
825 | 7753 | Funding 3%...-..-- 1959-69 BI | Bi | 318 0 | 5 6 91 | e4y-- | 48/- | 13 b| 5 a\ SwanHunter........-.£1 | 64/- | 63/3. | 50M 467 
ing 4° 1960-90 |97!5,,* | g75*t| '! 7 8 | 13 4 Se | 34/3 | 28/6 | 7b! 22a) Vickers.......... ....-£1 | 33/6 | 33/6 co) es 
893, 863, Funding 4%......-- 6” | e1 218 : : ' : 64/9 43/3 334 et | POS isc cs cascaccent £1 | velae a | i 3 31/ 
80 75 Savi Bonds 3%...1960-70 | 797 79! | 3 18 17/- 12/9 | ¢4gb: ti’7ga | Coventry Gauge..... 10/- | 6 | ~ ’ 453 
913, | 843, ser ey geht 94 90%" | 9056*| 3 7 0 | 4 9 311 37/9 | 28/3 | 12°a| $4 °b| Alfred Herbert........ £1 | 36/6 | 36/9 5-63 hg = 
823, | 785, Savings Bonds 2'2% .1964-67 | 82%\,* | 823g* 3178; 5S t 4! 14/10'2. 9/3 5 a 10 b | Ransome & Marles....5/— | 14/7'2*| 14/412 | SNE | 
4 + g 2% | - | J 2! 28 
743, 695g Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 747i | 74N6 aor 8 1's : ;" 39/7'2 | 30/4! | 2 a 26 Renold Chains......... él | ie —? { ca /9 28/ 
te | He | Ecorse om min |OEN, | 2 S |S See a] Bte| Ste Geeta ae, ee | 
83916 | 785g | Funding 3%.......- 1966-68 | 83', | 83!g 317 3 5 6 6! 35/6 36/9 . > | 2 See ft | sae | sa/— 43 
See eee en 9451 = : 2 ; : 7 - 75/9 45/3 15 c| 20 c| Davy & United........£1 | 75/9 | 75/9 | 5: 2M/- | 18/ 
87 =| Bi%ig | Conversion 312%. ..---- : 3, | (997, 32415 810 | 53/42 34/7. | 5 a} 10 b.| Guest Keen........... £1 53/3 | 53/4, | 4319/6 =| 29/ 
100 97\4 Conversion 5!4%....... 1974 993, | 8 63/ 41/- 4el ? b| Ge £1 | 63/- | 6l/-- } 3°6l /6 | 40/ 
733, | 7i'g Treasury 3'2% 1977-80 | 78'g | 7734 3 10 10 5 611! - | 4 DB | Metal Box .....++00--- | i 5. | 
| 3 1 763 311 1 5 6111 | 54/6 43/9 Spb | Dea | C.K, POM cccevcves £1 | 53/6 | 52/6 | 86/6 32/ 
me | oe | pega: ++ toeaoe | re ies’, | 3 1 6 | 8 8 Se} 27/9 | 23/- | 15 b| 10 a! John Thompson....... 5/-| 27/9 | 26/- | 4:81B/6 |102/ 
67!4 | 60° | Redemption 39% .., 1986-96 673. 66!5. | 3.5 7, 419 91 | 72/102 48/6 | 72a) 10 b’ Tube Investments...... £1 | 71/7!, | 71/6 4NB/6 M7 
741, | 643 Funding 3'2%..... 1999-2004 | 743 73% | 32215 0 4 BUILDING, etc. / / 
765 | 69% | Consols gg Feb. 1957 76% 76° 3 O11 5 6 7f | 47/3 | 31/- 3 a 6 b Associated Portland....£1 | 45/9 | 47/3 3°81 Bi aa 
69, | 63° | War Loan 3!n% after 1952 | 69!y | 68% 219 5 5 4 3f | 19/6 | 12/7) | 5 a| 7b British Plaster Board. lo/- | 19/- | 19/6 ol) ey 
687, | 623, | Conv. #2%. after Apr. 1961 6856 | 67716 | 21910 | 5 4 2f | 53/9 | 27/12 | 5 ©} 834 Richard Costain....... 1, 53/1, | 53/9 3-6 - / 
60 | 545 Treasury 3% after Apr. 1966 | 593, 583, 2 18 10 5 2 5f 9/4 | 6/3 10 b} 5 aj Crittall Manufacturing. sy 6 | 9/4! 8-00 #/! 16/ 
52I3;¢ | 463, Consols 21%, LSD RIES 52!316 | S2!'4 215 1 415 lif | 56/6 36/I'2 | I55gc 6 a’ London Brick ......... él | a 56/6 | 5:5) M8/4'2 Lf 
51314 | 4633 Treasury 2!2%after Apr. 1975 | 50!3¢ | 50!g 217 6 5 0 If We 76/9? 7—° = : Li ey edi om seeeee . oes. 13/92 oa / 
95% | 90! | British Electric 41% 1967-69 | 94%, | Plie | 3 6 O | 5 . - 2 | ——— 7, 7 
Ee eo soa | | | Big 
| ritish Electric se — 8 | | 
g77,° | g9s0 British Electric 414% 1974-79 | 867% | 86% 3 7 «1° «5 7 II] 18/9 | 13/4 | 16 ¢| 4 a! Albright & Wilson....5/- | 18/4', | 18/3 | 4:8—B/ | 7/ 
16 8 4/o 8 } | ' /10! 8/ 
78! | 725\¢ | British Electric 3'!5% 1976-79 77'4* 767,* 311 7 5 6 6! aye i oe ate ae age ee se eeeeeee _ ae ead \ oa 2 ii 
875, | 8276 | British Gas 4%..... 1969-72 87%, | 87 | 310 1 | 5 7H Rig a I2igb |) 724 | Brit. ind. Plastics ..... e | a ae iia | 
Ot | 74 | British Gas 3127%-.--19R-71 | Be | Se | 318 8 | Se oy | 35/3 (24/3 || Slxb| Bye! LCl.....ccc0c0c0. ech | 9/6. | 349 | 40 
| ee {eee | | iayily | B/7lp | aa| IBIRB | tocernacional Painis 1224/~| 11/104! tty, | 6-BMy- | 27/ 
762 | 72iyg Brit. Transport 3%..1968-73 | 76. | 76% 318 2 S 8B 4!) 4/2, 12/6 | 5°a| 812b Monsanto........-... 5/-| 15/- | 15/11, , 4M | 137 
85'4 | 794 Brit. Transport 4%..1972-77 | 854 | 85 388) 5 7 7!) 21/3 15/3 | 5S a) 1123b) Pinchin johnson ..... i0/-, 21/- | 20/9 | SMe | 6/ 
63'5;, | 60!5¢ | Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 687, 68 a 9 a 3 FF ELECTRICAL /- 40/ 
= SSS SS SS AND RADIO | | oy 
. : : : S573 i Si/= | 3 Cl Dee | Wh... cdcnccncecscacd £1 | 55/3 54/6 | 5: e 
Prices, 1958 FIXED INTEREST can. | ee oe, jae ian Ae] Web | GRR pnncsccacncans £1) 46/9 48/6 | SIR 48! 
maianenaalionaninel STOCKS fos 19sa” SS 19sa” | 31/9 | 24/72 | 4334! 14%20 | Decca Record........4/- |.31/9 | 31/3, | SOF 
High ; Low | 49/3 ie tS Gl OR ee ae cheered 10/- | 47/6 | 49/3 5-4/6 | 31/ 
———— + L sae z= —- ---~ —] 60/3 | 44/6 | 10 6; 4 a_ English Electric........ £1 | 60/3 58/6 4-79 : 19/ 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL Te 40/3 | 29/9 | 3124| 6!2b General Electric....... £1 | 40/3 37/9 | “a ‘en 1t/ 
iH 963 A lia 3!5° 1954-59 100 100 310 O/ 16/- | 10/3 | 12!,¢)} 12!g¢ | Pye Defd. ‘A’........ 5/- | 15/6 15/6 4 / 37/ 
100 6 S*e a 27 EOE MES. | 1974-76 1037 1037 512 8 89/- 74/6 ; Ut bY 6!na | A. Reyrolle sere eeeeeee £\ 88/- 88/6 j 3°% /4'2 9/ 
10533 9773 Australia 6%.....ccccccecccece: — 8 8 e | | MOTORS AND { /9 56/ 
ame tee recess iran 96° 6 AI. | | AIRCRAFT | | (6 | 75/ 
on 97% ae. eae 1041, | 104 512 9 | 10/9% | 6/72 | I24,¢} 4 a! British Motor ........ 5/- | 10/9% | 10/9 | 5-87, wy 
10l'g | 9134 Rhodesia and Nyasaland Doe ssb00 1976-79 100%, a 63 5 46/- | 31/9 | . b 3!2 OG) PRE PAGO os cescessice £i | 42/3" | 42/- i ‘7 bala | 37/ 
745 | 69 Southern Rhodesia 2'%......... 1965-70 | 743, TA ie ws ai j 7: 2 : _ 2 : ae oneeeee a 3 2 | Ys 1 on 
| CORPORATION AND | oe | $4) 2 Rosees tosers -...-.-4/-| £/3 5/9 2-0 
PUBLIC BOARDS /5"4 | 2 | ¢ | ¢ , Standard Motor ...... | / 
; 26/6 14/41, | Il b 4!, a | Dunlop Rubber......10/- 25/3 | 26/- 5-83 
i” So wee area ice jae (Ut ket tee tee | 8 6) Sew Me ceca £1 39/6 (41/3; FOR 
923 86° Bristol BY ence 1958-63 | 92!p | 92tp «| 4:14 0 | 21/412 | 12/544 | 6 a| 14 b| Pressed Steel......... 5/-| 19/6 | 21/41, | 4-6 
95! Sit, | Glee FUNG. non. scccccscencss 1966-68 | 96 941.* | 5 9 5 | 46/42 | 32/9 | 20 a 7'2.a | Triplex Holdings ....10/- | 45/10'2| 45/10!,; 5°97 
100'4 '' 96!5 Corporation of London 5!4%.... Sees ae - : : ; 14/4! | = 5, b | 32 a ee = % — He | 2 4 
573 53 Lia ee Snrsnsavaawaseses sce after 4 | 21/4!2 | 2¢ | 2¢ e Havilland.......... | 4 | 4 : 
64 | 56 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%..... 1934-2003 64 63! 522 41/- | a9 5 : | 182 b | por anni ssaneen He | ae | xs + 
FOREIGN BONDS 34/9 | | a | Hawker Siddeley ...... ’ 
101. | 83 | German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)...., 982" | 9BQ* | a. 100/6 | 82/9 5 a| 15 bj Rolls-Royce.....-.-.-. £1 99/6 98/6 4°06 
180 : 154 German 5!,% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%).......- 177', , 178 ' ne | | | | causapenade { 
hk... | = | ree e Temtonea) Laticntemesowwee — ae coe oon ws | 26/6 | oe “ Le aol ol an on ‘a 
| | Japan MNGOUD ok6cucucewesbiee® 2 2 ad | 2a | Bowater Paper .......: i 
118%, | 105', | Japan 6% (Enfaced) .............00. 1924 | 118!2 | 1183, a 48/3 |27/9 | 5 a| 9 b| Albert E, Reed........ £1 | 48/- | 45/3 6°19 
53 48 Uruguay 3!9% Bonds (Assented)......... 52'2 | 53 ‘ints 24/9 = | 16/- 3 a] 3 Bj BOOS <c6 ccsecicionsd £1} 24/3 | 24/3; ca 
20/i', | 8/9 7i,a} 12 6b} Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- | 19/3* | 19/9* ; 
NEW YORK CLOSING PRICES 24/9 18/6 Las en 12'y b | Odhams Press....... 10/-.' 23/6 24/6 7-14 
ieasieecrcensnnie : | TEXTILES 
2 24/112 | 19/6 | 22a) 6l4b! J. & P. Coats.......... £1 | 24/12 | 23/3, | 7:8 
i | oe — ao” |tete| g's] §°S| Maetaaeee 1 | 18/9 | 19/1012| 10-04 
$ $ i § $ $i ¢$ 39/- 29/10'g: 12'3b 5 a. Lancashire Cotton..... £1 | 38/10'2 | 37/7!2 _ 3 a 
c 1 ej a 5, ickel ... 893 1 35/4 | 30/- | I2%dW¢ 7!4.a | Patons & Baldwins..... £1 | 33/9 =; 34/3 7: 
Atch. Sepste. ; ad = Basing... peel a —- fener. etic aa ca 6/8, | 4/10l,) 6c i s| @eteee........ 5/-| 5/6 6/6 76 
Can. Pacific.... 8 2 elanese...... 3 | 8 nter. Paper ... 4 4 47/9 38/4! 10 b 5 Wool aa £1 | 48/6 47/9 6-2: 
Pennsylvania... 1534 165g | Chrysler......) 55! | 5533 | Kennecott..... 99 983, / | 2 _@ oolcombers.....+..- da 
Union Pacific .. ; 3034 | 31'g | Col. Palmolive .; 73'2 | 783g | Monsanto ..... 37 37! 16/3 | 1O/I'p*; 6 ¢ Nil Bradford Dyers........ él | 12/6 is 12: 
Amer. Electric. 475g | 485g | Crown Zeller...) 543g | 55 Nat. Distillers .. 27!g 28 48/4! | 33/1" 22!4 ¢ 22!'4 ¢ | Calico Printers ........ £1 | 37/3 | et 5-69 
Am. Tel. & Tel.. 19334 195 | Distillers Seagr. 34 | 32!2 | Pan-American.. 21'g | 205 | 28/3, | 19/71, 93 a) 5 6} Courtaulds.......... ae] ae 3/37 : 
Cons. Edison... 57!g | 587g | Douglas....... 58!, | 5933 | Procter Gamble 69! | 713g | !'3/7!2 | 8/10!, 15 b | . a | jute Industries....... yi | _ lwp | 08 
Inc. Tel. & Tel.. | 48! | 5Ily |] Du Pont...... 201'4 |199'2 | Radio Corp ...' 39 | 39%, 9/- | 15/3 |; Me 7!2.¢ | Tootal..........+--0+- £1) 19/-  , ‘W/ 
Standard Gas.. 3'g 3 East. Kodak ...129!4 128!4 |Sears Roebuck. 327g 34!g i | DRAPERY & STORES | | 
United Corp ..) 84 8 Ford Motor .... 467g | 46!4 | Shell Oil...... 81 83 20/1'2 | 14/93, 18 ¢{ 3 a. Boots Pure Drug..... 5/- | 20/1'2 | 20/- 3-60" 
Western Union, 253g 253g | Gen. Electric ..| 66'2 | 66'4 |Socony-Mobil.. 49!g | 487, 51/6 | 33/6 7! b 1 20 a| Debenhams ......... 10/- | 48/9 | 49/9 “ 
ROR <icias sae 9033 8834 | General Foods. 68 | 68 Stand. Oil Ind.. 4734 467, 26/- ws |) Meal DS BG co cisinccnsx 5/- | 26/- | 26/- , 
Aluminium....' 3473 3433 |General Motors 48!, | 49!g | Stand. Oil N.J.. — , 583g 70/- S576 | Wise! 5 6 | Hereods.... 20. 0.ececee él | ha, | Fa 7 
Amer. Can...... 50!g § 49 Goodyear ..... 943, | 95!p 120th Cent. Fox. 317g | 325, 27/9 20/3 | 25 aj 10 b. House of Fraser ‘A’...5/— | 27 | P 
Am. Smelting.. | 493, 50 LT AIS ioe s 115'g 117!g | Union Carbide. 113 115! 18/6 13/1'5 17 ¢!| 72a, Lewis's investment ...4/- | 17/7'2* | 18/6* | +; 
Am. Viscose... | 33's 33'4 |Heinz.........| 56'2 | 553, | U.S. Steel ..... BI', | 843, | 51/6 37/3. | 10 a! 221.b Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- | 50/9 | SO/10!,; 3:10 
Anaconda ..... 59! 605g j int. Bus. Mach..'435 427 West. Electric. 64'4 67! 31/10'2' 21/- | 20 b 12'5 a | United Drapery ...... 5/— | 30/10!2* 31/10! | 5° | 
Beth. Steel ....| 513, , 5134 | Int. Harvester . 385g | 38!2 | Woolworth ..., 48'2 | 497g | 47/6 | 34/7! | 2623b' 13!3a Woolworth.........- 5/- | 44/9 | 47/6 | 42 
Yields b 
* Ex dividend. ¢ Tax free. + Assumed average life 9!2 years. § Less tax at 8s. in £. |] Ex capitalisation. § Ex rights. (a) Interim dividend.  (b) Final dividend, loyds Ban 


(c) Year’s dividend. (d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. o “Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax.  (/) To latest date. 
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THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 25, 1958 


YORK STOCKS 


| Yield; Prices, 1958 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
BANKING 
DEE wadunktonnanes él 
DU cccnacaadceus él 
PN 006 bancdandes él 
National Provincial ....£1 
Westminster ‘‘B’’..... él 
ME 6 cb aacewewes él 
PR tcictaacecwes 5/- 


Com. Bk. of Scot. ‘‘A’’10/- 
Royal Bank of Scotland . £1 


Barclays D.C.0. .....-. él 
Chartered Bank ....... | 
Royal Bank of Canada $10 
Bank of Montreal.... $10 


Bank of New S. Wales. £20 


Bank of Ldn. & S. Amer... £1 


FINANCIAL 
POE sh cekdacnaes fl 
National Discount ‘‘B’’ £1 
Union Discount ....... él 
Commercial Union... .5/- 
Employers Liability ....£1 
Equity & Law... 8/6 pd. 
TS ho rere 5/- 
Debi eeb eennada wes 5/- 
PreGame “RR” céccae 4/- 
Royal Exchange........ él 
Bowmaker ......ccee. 5/- 
Lombard Banking..... 5/- 
REMUS cetnankddevunas él 
| ae! ag: 5/- 
Cable & Wireless..... 5/- 
Thomas Tilling ........ £l 
Land Securities...... 10/- 


London & County ...10/- 


FOOD, DRINK 
AND TOBACCO 


Allied Bakeries ‘‘A’’ ..5/- 
Beecham Group...... 5/- 


Interftational Tea ..... 5/- 
cae Me vewewaneas fl 
ME ndcdvceoesaue 10/- 
EMONOOR so ncesasens 5/- 
Wee Oe GON so kcccesccs él 
United Dairies ........ | 
as «<< ccgeenasemenay | 
EONS céccccecewas 6/8 
PENN ivcdeseseceas 5/- 
COIN ons ctasetcs 10/- 


Ind Coope & Allsopp. .5/- 
Watney Mann Defd. ...£1 


Whitbread ‘‘A’’....... | 
Brit. Amer. Tobacco .10/- 
CE ica deeekeés 10/- 
Imperial Tobacco ...... él 


INDICATOR 
1957 

fr NF YT 
WA 


Yields based on assumed dividends:—Babcock & Wilcox, 13%. 
London & County, 623%. 





D 


Boots, 142;%,. 
Salts (Saltaire), 10%. 


| Price, Price, “Yield, 
| Oct. 15, Oct. 22, Oct. 22, 
1958 1958 1958 
| | .% 
50/-| | 48/- | 5-00 
60/9* | 62/- 4-84** 
80/- | 79/3 | 4-54 
82/3 82/6 4-36 
49/9 51/3 | 4-39 
61/9 62/6 | 4-80 
16/3 17/- 4-4l 
30/- 29/1! 3-78 
58/3 59/- 4:75 
35/9 35/3 4-54 
44/3\| | 44/3)I 6-78 
£26'16 | £2634 2-89 
£19%6 | £185, 3-16 
32' | 32!4 | 4:46g 
30/6 | 30/9 5-85 
29/- | 29/- 3-45 
42/6 42/6 4-71 
56/6 55/9 4°48 
38/6*  37/6* | 4:89 
117/6 118/9* | 4-63 
167/6 1163/9 | 2-93 
160/-  153/9 | 3-25 
110/- 108/- 5-64 
202/6 §(197/6 5-21 
74/- 73/6 4:35 
30/3 30/3 4-13 
18/3 18/- 4-17 
104/-|| |105/-|| 3-81 
34/3 34/6 3-99 
12/6 12/3 4-08 
58/6* | 58/3* 4°55 
18/3 18/6}] 3-24%° 
15/7'y | I5/I'g | 4:41** 
} j 
40/- 39/3 3-82 
22/- 22/- 4-55 
9/9 9/9 4-87 
69/- 68/6 4°14 
18/- 17/6 5-71 
26/6 27/4'2 3-65 
70/- 69/9 4-73 
57/I'y | 56/4'p | 5-32 
41/6 41/6 5-54 
27/3 27/3 4-89 
13/10! 13/10!) 6-13 
49/3 | 49/- 5-10 
13/3 13/3 5-28 
75/6 73/9 5-54 
91/6 91/6 5-47 
51/10', | 51/9 5-60 
34/3 33/- 6-06 
50/3 49/7'4 8-06 








Bowmaker, 25%. 


Standard Motor, 1274. 


425 Industrials:—1958: High, 55-15 (Oct. 17); 


Debenhams, 30%. 


Steel Co. of Wales, 8%. 


E.M.1., 2623%. 
Triplex, 27!2%. 


Guest Keen, I1'2%. 


Turner & Newall, 15%. 


Low, 48-20 (jan. 10). 








365 
Prices, 1958 | Last T |p Pri Yield 
rices, ast Two | rice, rice, ield, 
__| Dividends | a Oct. 15, | Oct. 22, | Oet. 22, 
| | | 5 
High low (a) (b) (c) | 1958 1958 1958 
| © MISCELLANEOUS %, 
39/3 15/9 | Va 22', b | Assoc. Brit. Picture ...5/- | 39/3 39/3 3-82 
43/9 28/- | 3ha Oricion Match ¢ 2.2066. £1 42/6 43/3 5-09 
44/41. 28/3 | 6 b British Oxygen........ £1 | 43/6 | 44/41. | 4-51 
8/6 6/9 | 13 b British Ropes ........ 2/6 8/3 8/6 5-00 
55/- 31/6 6!4,a eee 10/- 55/-* 53/9* 3-26 
59/9 31/3 40 b See "AR acseseees 5/- 49/9 49/- 5-10 
195/- 133/9 18-17b Hudson's Bay ......... £1 193/9 185/- 2-63 
10/9 5/7'2 I2'n¢ Rank Organisation....5/- 10/9 10/9 | 2-33 
14/33, | 11/84 | 22',¢ 22l,€. Sears “A’........... 5/-  13/10!2 14/3% | 7-86 
92/6 | 70/6 6 a Rr. oon nn uses £1 | 92/- 91/3 3-84 
38/6 | 24/3 7! b United Glass Bottle....£1 38/6 38/3 5-88 
34/9 26/- t4'¢a 10 b United Molasses..... 10/- 34/9 34/9 7-09 
OIL 
58/6 39/9 | 5 b #2! a British Petroleum...... fl 56/9 55/6 4-70 
86/6 | 59/I'p | tS a Burmah Oil........... £1 84/- | 85/6 $-35 
£183, £137, | 17!26 Royal Dutch ........ 20fl. £18 £183, | 2-€0 
165/- 17/6 T1334 b tS a Shell Transport........ £1 163/I'g 161/10!) 4-03 
87/3 41/6 | aaa re 10/- 82/3 85/10!4 .d 
36/- 25/6 | I3'gb Wakefield C.C....... 10/— 35/6* 35/3* 5-84 
| SHIPPING 
43/6 27/7'2 | 13'2b Brit. & Com'wealth. .10/- | 43/6 4\/- 4-88 
23/9 | 16/6 10 ¢ GUE Ss itictnswcacaas £1 23/3 20/- a 
35/6 27/3 | 1045 ¢ Furness Withy ........ £1 35/6 32/9 6-11 
20/- | 14/6 10 a London & Overseas...5/- 19/- 18/6 5-41 
37/6 {\22/- | 8 b Oe. eer £1 37/6 33/3 6-62 
17/9 | 12/- Sc Reardon Smith ...... 10/— 17/6 | 16/~ . 
25/6 19/3 7in¢ Gi WO OME Vevaceceacs el 25/- 24/- 7-50 
| MINES 
161/3  |115/- 60 b 20 a Anglo-American..... 10/- 157/6* (161/3* 4-96 
98/9 | 73/9 10 a b General Mining........ £1  96/10!,* 98/9* 5-06 
45/10!4 | 36/7! 80 b 40 a Union Corporation ...2/6 45/6 45/- 6-67 
30/6 | 23/10'., 55 b SO a Daggafontein......... 5/- | 29/6 | 29/6 17-88 
106/10', , 76/3 40 a 60 b Free State Geduld ....5/- 102/6  106/3 4-71 
69/9 | 56/- 30 a b Hartebeestfontein ...10/- | 65/9 65/9 9-89 
60/3 | 46/6 50 a b President Brand...... 5/- | 57/- 60/3 8-30 
106/3 | 84/4! 60 a 80 b Western Holdings ....5/- 105/- 106/3 6-59 
57/9 41/6 6!,a 2b Consolidated Zinc..... £1 55/- 56/6 6-64 
t15/7'2 | 80/7! 120 b 80 a De Beers Defd. Reg. ..5/-— 112/6 112/6 8-89 
$169 $1323, $3-75¢ $3-75c_ International Nickel.n.p.v. $162 $164! 4-06 
8/6 | 6/4!2 20 a 5S b. London Tin.......... 4/- 8/6 7/10'2 12-70 
83/I'2 | 50/7', 50 b Rhod. Anglo-Amer...10/— | 81/10!,) 81/3 . 
19/9 12/10!, I'o4a Rhod. Selection Tst. ..5/— | 19/7!, | 19/3 89h 
62/4'2 | 45/7'2 ec! & Rio Tinto Reg. ...... 10/- | 60/7', | 59/4!2 38 
9/9 6/10!, Io4a Roan Antelope ....... 5/- | 9/72 9/6 74h 
66/6 42/6 32'2 b Tanganyika Cons..... 10/- 65/- 66/3 -91 
11/6 7/10! 60 ¢ ROGUE Cinceuceeseces 5S/- | 11/4'g* |) 1t/t'Q* 97 
| TEA AND RUBBER 
25/9 19/6 ¢2'2a +10 b Cons. Tea & Lands..... £1 | 25/6 25/6* 06 
27/9 |20/- | +5 a Jokai (Assam)........-- £1 | 23/9* | 23/6* 81 
22/3 17/6 | 6a Nuwara Eliya.......... £1} 17/9 18/6 -30 
W/134) I/1'y 4a Grand Central ....... 2/-| 1/42 1/6 -67 
3/S'4 | 2/42 o<¢ London Asiatic ....... 2/-| 3/3'4 | 3/5'4 “45 
72d S'4d 6c United Serdang....... 2/- 634d 634d -44 
60/6 46/- I2',4 United Sua Betong..... £1 58/9 59/6 “BI 
61/3 | 43/9 10 b Harrisons & Cros. Defd. £1  60/7'2 61/3 4-90 
STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
. LONDON 
—— ra 7 The Economist Indicator ok iil 
1958 | Indicator* | Yield % i958 | 1957 
Sept. 24 215-0 | 5-55 High =| low law 
Oct. 219-0 5-49 eae 
” 221-5 5-42 | 228-1 166-1 225-0 171-2 
” 228-1 5-31 (Oct. 15) (Feb. 26) (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
a 227-1 | Eames oul 
ible realest napa | *1953=100 
_ ae ____ Financial Times Indices} ; _ 
— —e a | eee 
Ord. Ord. Fixed 2/0, | Bargains 
1958 Indext | Yield inc.¢ | Consels | Marked 1958 1957 
| 
Oct 208-6 5-50 92-91 4-74 16,800 | High High 
t ' 206-8 5-55 92-84 4-73 14,891 | 208-7 207-6 
zr 208-4 5-51 92-88 4-73 13,897 | (Oct. 14) | (uly 9) 
oo 208-6 5-50 92-71 4-74 17,535 Low Low 
e 208-2 5-51 92-71 | 4-76 14,512 154-4 159-0 
“ ; 208-1 5-5] 92:65 | 4-77 14,243 (Feb. 25) (Nov. 5) 
: ~$ July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. ae ‘ 
NEW YORK 
a neh EEE Standard and Poor’s Indices (1941-3= 10) atl Soe 
wi | oe | Cae 25 | Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield 
eriale % Rails | % Utilities % Bonds % 
| 
Sept. 24 53-30 3-50 30:69 | 5-07 38-16 4°33 93-42 -57 
Oct. 53-5l 3-48 30:68 | 5-07 38-45 4°29 90-92 -80 
P| 54-71 | 3-41 31-20 | 4:98 38-98 4-22 92-40 -66 
pe 54-17 3-44 30-41 5-11 38-92 4-23 93-42 -57 
aa 54-70 3-41 30-92 5-03 39-25 4-20 91-35 -76 


Land Securities, 6%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 18, 1958, there was 

“above-line’”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £29,922,000 compared with a deficit of 
£15,907,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
£49,736,000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expenditure “below-line ” Of 
£5,291,000, leaving a total deficit of £572,456,000 | 
compared with £615,462,000 in 1957-58. 


an 





















April 1, | April 1, |] Wee k | Week 
Esti- 1957, 1958, jended | ended 
£000 mate, to to Oct. | Oct. 
1958-59 | Oct. 19, | Oct. 13,} 19, | 18, 
1957 1958 '] 1957 | 1958 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax ...... }2312,500] 670,085, 719,149]16, 520) 14,705 | 
a unos wee bee | 165,000} 39,800 41,000] 1, 100} 1,100 | 
Death Duties..... | 163,500} $9,000, 96,400 3,000) 2,600 | 
DONS... Ssseacns | 56,2507 38,000 31,300 ? 300) 1,900 | 
Profits Tax, EPT & | 
Pere eceien 275,000} 142,100, 165,700] 4, 600! 5,000 
Other Inland Rev. | | 
MICS 05 cs seein 110} 120 | 
| 


Total Inland Rev.. [2970,250) 989,095 1053,669 


26,520) 25, 305 | 
| os aid 


oS ee 
E MG csssacsocns 


1256,940 22,381! 25,675 | 


666,824! 7 13,321 
932,310 


473,235 | 474,090 














Total Customs and | 
Excise 


1140,059 1187,411 


22,821} 








23,905 


PO (Net Receipts). 2,000 


' 
} 








Broadcast Licences | 34,000] 11. ,000 | 11,400} 2. foo 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000] 25,776; 25,177] 2,813, 2,872 
Miscellaneous..... } 110,000} 101, 471 | 50,606 ae 3,118 
a — — 
ee 5439,500 290,222 2352,168| 57, 275) 62,810 
Ord. Expenditure ; 
Debt Interest..... 695,000] 377,677| 366,000] 24,331; 2,107 


Payments to N, Ire- 
land Exchequer. 34,086] 37,103) ... } 
Other Cons, Funds | 4,631 4,293 | 


Supply Services... |4292,859]2184,152 j2215,545 82,000, 90,159 





WE ccataskanoees 5070,859 |2600,546 2622,941 106331) 92,382 | 
Sinking Funds.... 38,000 680 350 
“ Above-line”’ Surplus or -- | — | 
PE is Seicnd occas ee 49,736) 29,922 | 
‘ Below-line ” Net Expendi- 1 | 
MP isetuskaxsecaus seen 285,391| 281,8691Cr.996| 5,291 
Total Surplus or Deficit... .... 615,462| 572,456 | 48,740) 35,213 | 
Net Recetpts from: j | 
Tax Reserve Certificates.. } 140,139, 156,374 420) 1,693 
Savings Certificates....... —1,900; 73,000] —400! 5,100 
Defence Bonds........... —11,147; 46,547] —636; 3,109 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 42,050; 37,9754) 1 ,220} 1,330 
Total 604) 11,232 


169,142) 313,896 





* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 
of £16 million in 1957 and £15 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) 








Ways and Means | 
Advances 
: | Tota 


| Floating 
Fr Bank of | Debt 
| E ngl: and | 


Treasury Bills 


Public 
Depts. 


| 

ae ae 
Date 
' 


Tender | Tap 


i 


1957 | | 
Oct. 19} 3,120-0! 1,772-9] 214-0 | . 5,106-9 
1958 | | 
July 19; 3,260-0] 1,615-1] 228-2 |... 5,103-2 
», 26! 3,260-0| 1647-4] 183-6 | is 5,091-0 
| 
Aug. 2; 3,250-0| 1643-1] 192-0 | .. 5,085-1 
» 9| 3270-0! 1569-97 190-5 | .. 5,030-4 
16 | 3,270-0| 1,589-9] 209-4 |... 5,069-3 
» 23} 3,270-0| 1630-9] 164-0 | ., 5,064-9 
» 30 | 3260-0} 1636-1] 174-9 | . 5,071-0 
| | 
Sept. 6 | 3,270-0| 1644-6] 175-1 | 1-3 5,090-9 
» 13{ 3,270-0}] 1657-9] 178-3 |... 5, 106-2 
” 20 3270-0 | 1,704-4] 167-5 | 5,141-9 
File ectaueconsee 
an 5,016-4 202-4 | 5,218-8 
{ ——_*———— i 
Oct. 4! 3,290-0; 1,736-2] 179-4 | 5,205-6 
» Il} 5,310- 0| 1773-4] 183-1 | 5,266°5 
» 16 | 3,320- 0} 1,756-1} 214-2 | |, 5,290-3 


5,350) 5,840 | 


27,731) 31,515 | 
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Money and Exchange 


THE MONEY MARKET 


or the first time for some weeks the 

| discount market was saved from 
borrowing from the Bank at the penal 
rate in the six working days to Wednes- 
day. Credit supplies were generally short, 
but the Bank made sufficient funds avail- 
able through special purchases of bills. 
Flexible rates in the market have con- 
tinued uncomfortably close to bill rate. 
Indeed, the discount market made a fur- 


| 
' 


for Treasury bills on Friday last week, 
bringing its rate just below 3g per cent ; 
rates on overnight loans this week have 
ranged up to this figure, while January 
bills have changed hands at 3: per cent. 

Recently, in accordance with an under- 
standing after the mid-August reduction 
in Bank rate, the clearing banks have made 
a slight increase in rates on the “ floating ” 
portion of their money; the rate on the 
“good” money is unchanged at 2¢ per 
cent, but it is now generally intended 
that the average rate on clearing bank 
money as a whole should be 3} per cent, 
compared with 3 per cent previously. 
But discount houses are probably paying 
an average of at least 3g per cent on 
money from all sources. 

As a result of the increase of 2d., 
| £99 1s. 11d., in the discount market’s 
| bid, the average rate of allotment of the 
| £250 million of Treasury bills last week 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
| ther small increase in its bid at the tender 





fell by gid. to £3 12s. 3d. per cent; and 
the successful portion of the market’s bid 
dropped from 55 to 45 per cent. 

| LONDON MONEY RATES 

Bank rate (from 5% % Discount rates oo 
BRYG/SB) oo 6ccasxs 43 Bank bills: 60days. 3}}-3} 

Deposit rates (imax.) Smonths 3-3} 
BOs cnanawaee 2} 4months 3]4-3} 
Discount houses .. 23* 6months 34-38 

Money Fine trade bills: 
Day-to-Day...... 23-3} Smonths 44-5} 

Treas. bills 2 months 348 4months 44-5} 

3months 3% 6months 43-5} 

* At immediate notice. { 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





Oct. 23, | Oct. 15, E Oct. 2 





(£ million) 














1957 1958 1958" 
{ 
Issue Depariment* : 
Notes in circulation...... 1,966-1 | 2,014-1 | 2,008.5 
Notes in banking dept... . | 34:3 36:2 41-7 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-3 poove s | 20063 
| Other securities... ......:. 0-7 0-8 07 
| Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 30 
Banking Department: 
| Deposits : 
} Public accounts.......... 10-7 11-1 | 13-9 
PONE io sco ceeserenws 227-7 246-8 237-4 
| WUE tas 6s cncbenenseeas 75-0 69°5 70-2 
MOE 2 issmaaacevesesenst 313-4 327-4 321-5 
| Securities : | 
GOVERRIBONE 6 66:5 655 0 6:0:00:0 255-2 270-2 | 266-6 
| Discounts and advances... 17-0 16-8 | 8-4 
| Other... 0... cece cee eeee 22-2 21-0 | = 213 
b= SANE wig Wa cro wise raeice eae 294-4 308-0 | 296-7 
| Banking department reserve. 36-7 37-1 42-6 
70 Yo % 
| * PRODI occccccsceces 11-7 11-3 13-2 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,0 


Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 willia 
on September 3, 1958. 


TREASURY BILLS 






Amount (£ million) 


Date of :————__—- 


Three Months’ Bits 





Tender |} | Average | Allottd 
Offered | Applied Allotted Rate of | at Ma 
| Allotment | Rate 
i 
1957 | 9%, 
Oct. 18 | 270-0 | 408-4 41 
te | 
| July 240-0 424-3 40 
28 | 240-0 449-8 % 
Aug. 1! 240-0 | 468-9 39 
» 8; 250-0 | 467-9 55 
, 15; 250-0 | 437-8 32 
, 22, 250-0 | 437-4 28 
» 29) 270-0 424-1 53 
Sept. 5 | 270-0 | 434-6 6) 
» 12; 270-0 | 423-7 5 
» 19) 270-0 | 413-7 68 
» 26} 260-0 381-4 55 
Oct. 3 | 270-0 | 424-8 44 
» 10: 250-0 | 423°6 55 
» 17; 250-0 | 435-7 45 


{+ * On October 17th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 1s.1 
} secured 45 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in fi 
| The offer this week was for £250 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


| Official 
| Rates 
! 





October 22 















Market Rates: Spot 


October 16 | October 17 October 18 | October 20 October 21 | October 2 
| | | ] | 

| United States $.. 2-78-2- 82 80 t} -2- 80 }f] 2-803-2- 803 :2- 80 fs; -2-80}k| 2-803-2-80} |2-80 Hh -2-8043/2- 80 tt -2- B08 
lc unadian § ...... -T1 4-2-7149] 2-72§-2-72) |2-7148-2-724| 2-71§-2-72 '2-T1%-2-714h| 2-71h-2- 1h 
| French Pe. ..6.6.0.2 1167-18-1184-82] 11763-11763 1176§-1177 11763-1177 | 11763-11763 | 1176$-11764 | 1176% 1176 
ee |12-15 f, -12- 35 fe J12-21§—12- 213) 12-21$-12-213|12-21$--12-213'12-214-12- 213 12-214-12-213)12-21; 12-7 
| Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139+ 30- 139-30- 139- 30- \139- 30- 139-30 1139 " 
| } 141-05 139-35 139-35 139-35 139-35 139-35 139-5 
| Dutch Gid........)  10-56-10-72 [10-563-10- 563) 10-562-10-574!10- 563-10-57 |10-56$-10- 563 10-56$-10- 563/10- 565 10-4 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. ...:11-67 §-11- 84 #B]11-684-11-68}!11-683—-11-682'11-684 11-68} 11-68$-11-683 11-634-11-683)11-68% 116 
| Portuguese Esc. ..; 79-90-81-10 } 80-40-80-50 | 80- 40-80-50 | 80-40-80-50  80-20-80-35 | 80-20-80-35 | 80-20 80:0 
| Italian Lire ....... | 17368-1762; 1744-17444 | 17433-1744} | 17433-1744} | 17434-1744 | 17434-1744 | 1744) 17% 
| Swedish Kr....... | 14-37%-14-59% ]14-493-14-498,14-49$-14-493 14-49}-14- 493 14-49} -14-49}.14-49}-14-49$)14-482 14-49 
| Sai TEE. 5000's | 19- 19! -19-48$ |19-34}-19-341/19-34)-19- 34$'19-344-19- 343 19- 34 -19-34}; 19-34-19-544/19- 54} 195 
Norwegian Kr. .../  19-85-20-15 [19-99}-19-99}/19-993-20-004/19-993-20-01§ 19-993-20- 004 19-99%-20-00§!19- 99; 20-0 
One Month Forward Rates 
| Wiatied States S$ ccssccasisescsece ts —4c. pm ft-Ac. pm | #-fe. pm f-he- pm | f-Re. pm | fs f°. pm 
NE SReen Gn cv caew eee vvaseee e+ef 8-}c. pm 4- he. pm 4-§c.pm | 4-hc.pm | -{c. pm te 4c. pa 
PCR PE. a cnckanesinsssusceneey 14-3} dis 14-3} dis 1}-3} dis l-3dis |; IL} 3} dis 1} 35 dis 
OS PSs cincneawaesesseenseusne 1k-1hc. pm 1}-lic. pm 1§-lgc. pm 1?-lic. pm | 18-1%c. pm | I Loc. pat 
MET: cccc cence eosceeebeaeua ty pm-par t pin-par ty pm-par ts pin-par | ko pm-pac | a pm pa 
Dutch Gid.....ccscccccccevessesic g-4c. pm #-Ac. pu R-Ac. pm #-Ac. pm =| f-Ac. pm B-Ac. pm 
oer, PINE 5 ok asscasccccceaes {-ipf. pm Z-Spf. pu 2-Spf. pm 4-Spf.pm | %-}pf.pm | f-2pf. pe 
SE Seer rrr re 4 pm-} dis $ pm-§ dis 4 pm-§ dis 4pm-par | $ pm-pac $ pin pat 
| Swedioh Ke. 2 .occcccscscsccceseed $0 pru-par $6 pm-—par $0 pin-par 30 pm-par 46 pm-pac $0 pin pat 
| Danish Kr. .....ccccccccccccceses 2-1lo pm 2-16 pm 2-Lo pin 2-l6pm =| 2-lopm | 2-1opm 
Norwegian Kr. .....ccccscscccccces $6 pmn-16 dis | $6 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm 46 dis | 46 pm-46 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | $5 pm Lod 
Gold Price at Fixing 
| Price (s. d. per fine 07.).........- 250/08 | 250/04 250/0 249/11 





250/1k | 
| 





THE 


oo 
— 
-_ 





Import: 
Tota 
Food 
Basic 
Fuels 
Mani 


Exports 
Tota 
Mam 


Imports 
Total 


Mam 


Exports 
Total 
Mant 


Imports 
Dolla 


Ni m-! 
Sterli 


Exports 
Dolla 


Non-! 
Sterli 


Balance 
Dolla 
Non-: 
Sterli 


TRADE 

Imports 
Whea 
Meat 
Sugar 


Raw. 


Raw 


Rubb 


Softw 
Wood 
Crude 


Exports 
( oal, 
W ove 


” 


Passe 
Comn 
Agric 


Machi 


Chem 


——_ 


() Re 








1958 


we 


et. 22, 
1958 


008-4 
41-7 
1046-3 


waco 
orn 


13-9 
237-4 
70-2 
321:5 


266°6 
8-4 
21:3 
296°1 
42°6 


13-2 





+, 553,00 
10 ruitloa 


hs’ Bills 


| Allotted 
| at Max 


Rate* 





£99 1s.1) 


ed in {Wd 


ctober 2 


_—$$——" 


30 1 -2- BOE 
7182-1 
176% 1176 
+21} 12-4 
9 525 
139-3] 
565 10-54 
“O85 116 
0-20-80-0 
7444 17% 
+48? 14-49 
- 34) -195 
-997 20-8 


fs ~ fe ' 


te 4 pa 
13-33 ds 
1} Lc. pa 


pe 


$0 pin par 
2-1lo pm 


Lod 


sO pint 


249/11} 
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UK External Trade 


Tmports are valued cif: exports fob. 
Total trade unless otherwise stated. 


















Monthly averages 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
World. Trade ..... saeeniaeanada Oct. 18th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 

Prices and Wages............00« Oct. 4th Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption Sept. 20th Production and Trade...... This week 
WER sha cian dasexentaaasisce Oct. 11th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. llth 
BSMIOPTINE “DIGGS occcccccdcicesces This week Western Europe: 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th 
Enclastrial Profits .....<s0s6sscs Oct. 18th ARBONNE SOMOOD S cccnndcdcaadeacee Oct. 4th 

















(*) Retained imports. 








(*) Excluding fents from January, 1956. 




















(*) Average for second quarter. 


























Se eee ee Oe es sea 
| 1955 1956 1957 June July Aug. Sept. 
~ | | 
VALUE 
Imports : : 
Total ......esseseceeeeeeeeeeececs \£ million] 323-6 323-8 339-6 359-5 335-7 | 308-4 300-2 | 337-8 304-3 311-2. 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... ” 120-1 120-7 124-7 121-9 120-2 112-6 122-9| 136-3} 121-8/| 123-8 
Diets MINTED on idsccvevsivececnes 6 93-7 91-9 97-4 107-4 101-1 86-4 74-7 78-9 | 74-0 69-6 
ON so eats vacndennesueenensas ‘és 34-0 34-5 38-9 44-4 38-7 37-6 33-1 39-6 | 37-3 | 39-6 
Manufactures... 6s cccsccccccscens pe 14:7 75-5 77-4 84-6 74:8 | 70-3 67-9 81-5 69-9 | 76-9 
Exports of UK produce: | 
WOE Dé ckerines Laces cue ous nesenus ‘a 242-1 264-3 277-1 281-4 269-4 246-3 223-7 285-8 257-8 | 240-4 
Manufactures—Total .............. 6 199-0 218-3 | 229-5 236-1 223-9 204-9 186-6 244-0 214-7 | 199-0 
in TO cvicdaxwaas “ 33-0 36-8 39-7 40-3 34-6 34-9 29-4 36-6 32-3 | 32-9 
‘ Engineering products | ” 93-2 105-8 112-9 114-6 113-8 100-3 99-7 132-1 110-8 | 101-6 
“ ORI 6 knceciciens sn 25-9 24-6 25-1 27-2 25-3 21-6 17-9 21-6 20-2 | 18-0 
PNG iia ad vane euswissanescadies ” 9-9 12-2 | 11-1 9-4 10:5 9-8 8-4 12-2 | 13-1 | 10-9 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : ‘“ — 71-6 | — 47-3 | — 51-4} — 68-7 | — 55-7 | — 59-9} — 68-1 | — 39-7 | — 33-4 Ee 59°9 
VOLUME 
Imports 
MOU SAGES CT RSH e et eU Ree ROsw ees 11954=1 111 111 115 1124 1115 122 | 109 | 
Food, drink and tobacco ........... pe 107 109 113 106 * 116° ons ee 
Basic materials .........c.seeceees - 2 105 102 106 106 938 
PE av etisheeeetacmedwes tear aes “a 322 i 115 114 1254 1168 
POUIMECUNOS ok 66 ihc cceee cies enes a 125 125 | 130 1274 125° 
Exports 
WOR swcscdececcwewewenewacenavas “ 107 114 116 1104 108 *| 119 108 | 
PUES 5a. ods Scaciecciccnawes ia 109 115 118 1134 110° ai “na 
BY AREA | 
Imports : 
Dalat OFOa— TOGO. acecvicnssescces | £ million 70-1 | 71-0 | 80-4 81-7 | 76-3 | 74-3 64-1 68-9 62-1 65-3 
a Weccvecctucsaecuaes - 35-0 34-0 40-2 36-2 32-7 | 36-1 21-3 27-5 23-8 30-5 
vs CORDED i cxacicencdses ‘ 28-6 | 29-0 26-7 30-3 29-0 | 26-0 32-9 30-4 | 26-9 25-7 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... a 78-4 | 79-6 | 80-8 89-2 | 81-0 | 80-3 80-5 86-9 | 75-0 | 19-2 
| | | | | 
We BlONs cows acc htcuewseeaenes | os 130-9 126:5 | 129-3 133-6 122-5 101-0 113-8 | 127-7) 115-3} 113-4 
| | | 
Exnorts : 
Davart GG——“TOUas 66 ciccsiaa sone w 34-8 45-2 | 47-8 51-7 | 50-9 | 43-3 45-0 51-2 44-5 48-5 
e We aiiaacatancuas's es 16-6 21-6 | 21-5 22-4 | 19-0 | 20-2 22-6 24-0 22-5 24-2 
os Came: os Hccswecees- ce pe 12-1 | 15-2 | 16-7 18-1 | 23°5 14-0 16-4 39-7 14-4 12-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... | aa 67-5 75:1 | 78-2 76:5 70-4 67-1 62-6 75-2 73-5 68-0 
SUGEIE ONC 5k 5 es vic ieee ees a 120-9 122-4 127-2 128-6 | 123-6 116-1 97-7 135-4 119-6 105-4 
} | i 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) : | y 
SRNR CNB oe ora ce vcs ccicue ee cceen re — 35°3 | — 25-8 | — 32-6f — 29-9} — 25-4) — 31-0} — 19-1] — 17-7 17-6 | — 16-8 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ¥ — 10-9} — 4:5|— 2-6] — 12-7} — 10-6, — 13-2} — 17-9} — 11:7} — 1-5] — ll” 
CUM EB sa sccaontventecnasan | a — 100) — 41]/— 2-1) — 5-1] + 1:1) + 15-1] — 16-1| + 7-7 4-3}; — 8-0 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES | 
Imports : 
WOME owls hoc Rewer sebus eae vienna ’000 tons 374-3 398-4 377-6 343-8 447-4 323-9 440-1 518-9 | 368-7 | 348-4 
MRO ogre wick dws sw uate Wanaaes _ 67-0 72-4 74-2 81-8 88-2 60-0 64-0 | 72-1 81-0 | 62-5 
SUGAL, WRPERNOE 26 ccc 6 ccc gee cnees s 186-2 194-3 235-6 315-7 233-4 180-9 170-8 | 181-2; 197-9 225-0 
Rawr Cotte O) <.0<6 55 shew eadanssias - 24-2 27-0 30-7 28-2 23-9 27-3 23-4 23-0 21-5 16-4 
Raw wool, sheep’s and lambs’ (?).... | mn. Ib. 55-1 53-2 51-6 67-6 35°6 14-4 45-8 28-5 | 34-9 | 19-9 
kubber, natural and synthetic (?) ... | 000 tons 24-6 18-2 22-7 17-9 | 22-2 20-5 21-5 22-9 9-9 | 12-2 
MIME 5 oe ie eaunenesenceee. *000 stds. 140-0 104-8 120-0 179-8 | 186-6 148-8 131-4 188-8 | 145-1 | 131-4 
WROUMIMIN eden. crc cbecans siceuon °000 tons 186-9 183-3 178-2 185-0 176-8 180-0 190-5 177-2 | 177-9) 184-5 
Crude petroleum .........eeeee sees mmm. galls! 601 618 605 773 600 642 684 772 802 788 
Exports of UK produce : 
Coal, including bunkers ............ °000 tons 1,196 836 | 686 716 | 579 | 589 423 483 371 425 
Woven piece-goods—cotton ........ mn.sq. yds 46 40 38 39 | 37 | 33 26 31 30 27 
S WOON ® ). ccccics {| *000 sq 8,965 9,107 | 9,028 10,989 | 9,775 | 6,852 6,937 7,938 7,843 6,140 
yds. 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 32,545 27,986 | 35,522 36,540 37,088 | 33,460 32,197 | 60,207 | 35,070 38,389 
Commercial vehicles and chassis... .. a 11,656 10,506 | 10,214 10,069 9,711 | 8,188 6,154 | 11,386 | 8,766 7,204 
Agricultural tractors............... a 8,720 7,482 | 9,414 9,592 | 9,652 | 9,366 8,675 11,753 7,568 7,975 
Machinery—electrical...........0.. £7000 5,158 5,314 | 5,602 6,023 5,785 | 5,360 4,875 6,674 5,963 4,046 
a COE care cn warieenecias a 34,687 38,657 42,211 43,451 | 40,221 35,848 37,327 45,213 | 39,957 37,941 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. a 4,422 4,948 5,219 5,605 | 4,723 4,575 4,564 | 5,179 5,730 4,742 


(*) Average for third quarter. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


BT RE MDE is ivckcs census ckecstseunsnatanenceestieseutets £3,300,000 
ISSUED CAPITAL (24,000,000 Shares of 2/6 each)............... £3,000,000 








Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1958. 


Ore Milled 1,244,000 tons. Slime treated for Uranium Oxide 1,917,660 tons. 





Gold yield Uranium Oxide yield 
oz. fine dwt. per ton Ib. ib. per ton 
734,191 11,804 639,266 0.333 
———— Per ton 
milled 


RE TERN PUI aa oo is si kiss cecincccavecnscceccuvdines £9,215,345 a & 2 
Total Working Expenditure .... ..-. 4,003,730 34 4 





ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 








Working Profit—from Gold, etc. ............. $i sea 5e8 5,21 1,615 £4 3 10 
: * SO TINNED -o.csescpcosenceuss 1,58) et eee 
Head Office - —from Sulphuric Acid............ 158,962 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 — 1,739,310 
“a i 29 ES SN TIE: i..: 5 cg ssisinsuonsupocedmacncbsebedchonsmes 6,950,925 
Established 1824 Expenses fess Sundry Revenue .......ccccccsscccccccccossece 11,001 
6,939,924 
e 2 Taxation (£2,932,070) and Mineral Lease Consideration 
The Finest Service eS 3,629,314 
for Profit after Taxation and Lease Consideration............ 3,310,610 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 30th 
All classes of Insurance Ny GT iercicinincniiirnatidiactaniconceusdnabibatiiidinlataied 1,945,068 
————  £5,255,678 
Dividends declared—Nos. 24 and 25 each 
. OE BR. OE MO i vsiidccisicicirnnsrvicnses 2,400,000 
= i x. epayment on account of Capital portion 
REPRESENTATION THROU GHOUT : of uranium and acid loans............... 475,973 
i ess : 
THE UNITED KINGDOM Retransfer from Capital Reserve in respect 
of sales of mining rights and —— 
7 ; a / IWR / a N less expenditure on equipment an 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND MIND: Sisscsacesnseisccessassecanieoses 111,017 364,956 2.764.986 
> "HERE AT a - 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD Balance of Income and Expenditure Account - 
Ee NS BB ikaccnn ccc instacecscnnsncccession £2,490,722 





‘ The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1958 was estimated at 4,660,000 
The Company undertakes the duties of tons of an average gold value of 14.3 dwt. over a stoping width of 43.5 inches. 
r The average uranium value of the ore reserve was 0.516 Ib. of uranium oxide 
Executor and Trustee per ton. ; ; 
| The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, 
A. MOIR & CO. LTD., 4 London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 








PROVIDES COMPLETE 
WORLDWIDE BANKING SERVICE 


Head Office: KOBE, JAPAN 


Branches: TOKYO, YOKOHAMA, 
NAGOYA, OSAKA and others 





Are you looking donk? 


How many timeshaveyouseriously fears, the odds are he will mention 

thought about the future and what insurance. 

it holds for you and your family? Stop and think now. All may be 
What have you done about it? well at the moment. But isn’t it 
The man who has not only worth the modest cost of a Pru- 

thought, but taken action, can dential insurance policy to have a 

answer confidently. He has pro- clear and confident view of the 

vided for the needs of later future? 

life. And whatever he tells Anenquiry commits you to noth- 

you about his hopes and _ ing, butitissure to be worth while. 





Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory 


Representative Offices 


LONDON - NEW YORK 
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Wills 


Von. titi ~ t 
O\YYY Yj ip) 
a ty VU a ce y 


for Insurance 


In Suffolk dialect the ladybird is known as ‘Bishop Barnaby’. For instance — the 
This industrious beetle brings a benefit to the countryside ‘Yorkshire’ has long ex- 


. a : ; erience of the risks 
and is a part of nature’s balance for its preservation. . lating to farmers and 


Insurance too, brings a benefit to thecommunity, providing ™odern farm equipment. 


security, comfort and a quiet satisfaction through the years. ae ee eee 
The ‘ Yorkshire’ is an old established company, but, a Farm Workers, Farmer’s 


company progressing with new ideas, providing all Sion eoutteitmae 
types of modern insurance. There are many personal andail risks of Live Stock 


problems that ‘Insurance with the Yorkshire’ could solve.% Mortality arising from 


Our local Branch Manager will be pleased to help—a pre ge ere pe 


telephone call to him,and anappointment issoonarranged. transit. 


The YORKSHIRE Insurance Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK and Becket House, 36 - 37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. Branches and Agencies throughout the world 


HARMONY GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED XS) 3 Rye XL RL UROL O Le 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa.) 


AUTHORISED AND ISSUED CAPITAL ° 
(in 18,000,000 Shares of 5s. each) R ESERV of ne £2 9 l 38, 000 
Extracted from the Annual Report for the year ended 30th June, 1958. 
Ore Milled 952,000 tons. Slime treated for Uranium Oxide 950,843 tons. 
Gold Yield Uranium Oxide Yield 
oz. fine dwt. per ton 


Ibs. é 
381,877 $.023 477,673 ‘ ; ot 
Pyrite concentrate recovered. . . .26,883 tons. Sy 


Working Revenue £4,795 ,364 
Working Expenditure 2,978,315 


ty e 
. nnn Uj 99 
Working Profit—from Gold, etc. 1,817,049 Yj, . 
from Uranium and Pyrite 1,329,501 SZ 


Total Working Profit 
Expenses /ess Sundry Revenue 


... Says the Chairman 


Taxation 


Profit oe Taxation , * 3,011,466 “Lfiyy, 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at Yi Wy neaandi 
30th June, 1957 1,263,307 Udy , SHARES 


—— £4,274,773 


Dividends—No. 3 of 9d. and No. 4 of 1s. Od. per F Oo 
1,575,000 
Transfer to Capital Reserve : wore 
Expenditure on Mining Assets and Trade In- 


vestments in excess of loan funds available. . 783,159 For years the Temperance has 2 oO 
Repayment on account of capital portion of ‘ e " ‘ 
Uranium and Pyrite Loans lieuaie maintained its stature with one INCOME TAX PAID 
neueciapeba of the strongest reserve positions BY THE SOCIETY 
Balance of Income and Expenditure Account at 


STI a2; cou esiue deca cecene’ £1,566.971 in the whole Building Society 


Cp 


The available Ore Reserve as at 30th June, 1958 was estimated at movement. It is not ashamed to value “strength above 
2,841,000 tons of an average gold value of 9.2 dwt. over a stoping width of 


50.8 inches. size” as this means absolute security for_your money. 
The average uranium value of the ore reserve was 0.657 Ib. of uranium 


oxide per ton. ; Write for full particulars to:— 
Capital expenditure during the year amounted to £2,228,497. Expenditure 


of a capital nature during the year ending 30th June, 1959, will approximate T 
£3,000,000. In accordance with the Board’s plans for the development and & he P = RA cd € FE 
expansion of the mine, it is estimated that capital expenditure will continue to 
he heavy until the completion of the programme in the early part ad 

e Company expects, however, to be able to finance such capital expenditure 
from available cash and future profits, and still be able, at least, to maintain PE R M A N E NT B U l L DI N G S 0 C I ETY 
the pres:nt dividend rate. (Member of the Building Societies Association) 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secre- " 
taries, A. Moir & Co. Ltd.. 4, London Wall Buildings, London, E.C.2. 223-227 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I. PHONE: REGENT 7282 
























WITH A 
TROWEL 


There is no safer, 
more solid invest- 
ment than in bricks 
and mortar. Over 
the pastcenturythe 
— Halifax Building 
Society has built up 
a tradition of security — based 
on a sound financial policy and 
an acute sense of responsibility 
for every £1 invested, It is a 
tradition which will safeguard 
your investment too ! 
















The Regular Savings Department is 
ideal for smaller savings—sums 
from 10/- to £10 per month. 





HEAD OFFICE * HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 
London: 51 Strand W.C.2 & 62 Moorgate E.C,2 














Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


OVERSEAS 
OFFICES * 
New York, Rio de 
Janeiro, S40 Paulo 
Buenos Aires, Hamburg 
Alexandria, Caleutta 
Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane 
Singapore, Hong Kong and 
15 Representative Offices in 
Other Countries. 











THE 
BANK OF TOKYO, 


HEAD OFFICE : NIHOMBASHI, TOKYO, JAPAN TD 
. 


AFFILIATE: THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gardena 

SUBSIDIARY: THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 

New York 





HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 















LONDON OFFICE: NorthgateZHouse, 20/24 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
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Suddenly / Keough 
*“Who’d pay the bills for... 
my widow?” 


“Since I can’t be certain of living to a ripe old age, how can 
I be certain that, whatever happens, my wife and children will 
be looked after?” 


I decided it was time I insured my life. And I did. It was as 
simple as that—so simple that I can’t think why I put it off 
so long. 

Luckily—or rather, sensibly—I went to The London 
Assurance, and really they couldn’t have been more helpful. 
I was pretty vague about the whole business, but when they 
suggested a Life Policy that not only fits my present position 
but gives me something to build on in the future, also, I knew 
I'd come to the right people. 

I certainly did the right thing when... 


| urcle to 


THE LONDON 


wom ASSURANCE 
Very good people To deal with 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 













To get our useful booklet, ‘““How to be Well Assured,” 
simply write and ask for it. If you would also like informa- 
tion about Fire or Accident insurance, just say so. 














Address your letter to: 
PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 16) 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Reguired 9/- a line; Vacant 6/- a line 


MS have been retained to advise 
Van on the appointment of a 


DIRECTOR OF SALES — 
for a company producing 


NITROGENOUS FERTILISERS 


The company is one of a large international group 
with diverse interests. The Director of Sales will 
be responsible for implementing the company’s 
sales policy and for maintaining personal contact 
with customers throughout the British West Indies 
and Latin America, with occasional visits to other 
parts of the world, 


Candidates. must have several years’ direct selling 
experience in the international agricultural 
ehemical ‘field and preferably should possess a 
knowledge of the world nitrogen market. Some 
knowledge of market research, advertising, shipping 
ind running a iechnical advisory service are 
also desirable. A degree, though not essential. 
would be an. advantage. There are no rigid age 
limits. 


In view of the importance of the post there will 
be no difficulty in negotiating an appropriate 
salary. : 


No information will be disclosed to our clients 
until candidates know their identity and have given 
permission after personal discussion. Please send 
brief details in confidence, quoting reference 
$.1313, to P. J. H. Fryer. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


pvt PROCESSING.—An opening offcring unusual 
scope in administration in this field is offered. Man 
28-38 with an outstanding record in punched card, com- 
puter and allied spheres. This job will interest only a 
man who realises the future scope of data processing and 
whe has proved ability to plan and direct a large team. 
Write details, education, degree of responsibility already 
held and present income.—Box 1057. 


For further appointments and other classified advertise- 
ments see page 361. 





Kw 


EN 


AUTOMATIC DATA 
PROCESSING 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Operational Research Department of The 
Stcel Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot, has vacancies for men with qualifica- 






tions and experience in the mechanisation of office 
The 
is also prepared to train graduates 


systems connected with production control. 
Department 
without previous experience in this type of work. 


A capacity for logical conceptual thinking will 
be more important than the particular discipline 
studied. 
extending over a term of years and will embrace 
both Organisation and Method and ,Operational 


The work will relate to a given project 


Research aspects of Automatic Data Processing. 
lis eventual scope in the hands of the right men 
cannot be defined but is certainly very great. 


Those wishing to apply should write eiving 


juill details of age, experience, present salary and 


considered relevant 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


any imfjormation to:— 


Personnel Services, 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 
LIMITED 


(STEEL DIVISION), 
Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
APPOINTMENTS BOARD 


Applications are invited from graduates for appoint- 
Ment as an Assistant Secretary to the Appointments Board 
on the salary scale £900 x £50—£1.350 (efficiency bar) 
x £75—£1.680 a year The initial salary will be between 
£900 and £1,350 according to qualifications and experience. 
The person appointed will be concerned with students and 
Etadvates in arts and non-technical subjects, and experi- 


ence of work in a field in which arts graduates are 
employed will be an advantage.—Applications (three 
topics), stating date of birth, qualifications and experi- 
ence. together with the names of three referees, should 


reich the Registrar, 
further particulars 
November 7, 1958, 


The University, Leeds. 2 (from whom 
may be obtained), not later than 


Registered as a Newspaper. 
y St. Clements Press. Lid., London, W.C.2. 





























MARKETING AND SALES ANALYST 


A large food manufacturing company, situated in the 
Home Counties. requires a Marketing and Sales Analyst. 
The duties involve the analysis and interpretation of data 
drawn from sales records, Niclsen and Attwood type 
reports, and specific consumer and trade surveys, and | 
the preparation for Management of trade reports, special | 
reports and marketing recommendations. 

He will also be responsible for providing the basic 
reports on which salesmen’s quota and bonus systems 
can be based. 

Candidates should be in the late twenties or early 
thirties, and should preferably have a degree or profes- 
sional qualification in Economics or Commerce and some 
working knowledge of statistical processes. Salary will 
be commensurate with the abilities of the candidate 
appointed: both conditions of work and prospects are 
excellent. 

Applications, giving full details of education, training 
and cxperience to date, and a complete job description of 


the current occupation, should be addressed in the first 
place to Box 1059. 


ns to the Manager of a group of Investment 
Trust Companies in London required. Good pros- 
pects. Experience in management of investments essential. 
Accountancy or Secretarial qualification desirable. Age 
tar 30-37.—Write Box TE.834, c/o 191 Gresham House, 


37] 


CONOMIST, aged 22-30, required by leading U.K. 

Oil Company to join group responsible for developing 
the analysis and presentation of the Company's financial 
results, estimates. and budgets. 

Candidates must have an honours degree in economics 
or equivalent, preferably with experience of statistics or 
accounting. Experience in commerce or industry would 
be an additional advantage but applications will be 
considered from recent graduates. The appointment will 
lead to positions of wider responsibility within the 
Company. Salary offered will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Excellent pension scheme.— 
Apply. giving full details of age, qualifications and 
experience, to Box 1051. Replies can only be sent to 
those selected for interview. 


ACCOUNTANT 


A salary of £1.400 upwards and good prospects are 
Offered to a man with the requisite energy and compe- 
tence (including good costing and financial reporting 
experience) to progress with the recently formed subsidiary 
in London of a U.S. corporation engaged worldwide in 
the sale and servicing of specialised equipment Please 
send brief details, in confidence, to D. Steele, ARTHUR 
ANDERSEN & Co., Roman House, Cripplegate Buildings, 
London, E.C.2. 


ACCOUNTANT 


An ASSISTANT ACCOUNTANT is 
qualified, age between 25 and 30, 
and standard costing procedure. 
—Applicants should send full 
103 MOUNT STREET, W.1, 


required 


with industrial 


information § in 
quoting reference 25N10. 


~ CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


LECTURESHIP AND ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
IN LAND ECONOMY 


Applicants should have specialised knowledge of land 
values, the economics of land use, the economics of 
housing. or fiscal policy relating to land. 

Salary scales £1,100 to £1,800 and £800 to £1,000, with 
certain other allowances. 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN RESEARCH 


Applicants should be qualified to undertake research 
in economic, legal. or social problems related to the use, 
tenure, or development of land. 

Salary scale £650 to £850. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Estate Management. 74 Tuumeiaetne 
Street, Cambridge. Closing date for applications: 
November 22, 1958. 


CTUARIAL STUDENTS.—North British & Mercantile 

Insurance Company Limited has vacancies in its 
Actuarial and Group Sections for students who have 
passed at least Part I. There are attractive prospects for 
the right men with generous recognition of qualifications 
and ability.—Write. stating age. qualifications and experi- 
ence, to The Actuary 120 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 





ASSISTANT 
INTERNAL AUDITOR 


required for 
LONDON OFFICE OF 
KUWAIT OIL COMPANY LTD. 


The Company invites applications from Char- 
tered Accountants to fill a vacancy in the Internal 
Audit Division. 

Applicants should be between 25 and 30 years 
of age and preferably with some experience since 
qualifying. Salary according to age and experi- 
ence. Non-contributory pension scheme; staff 
restaurant. 

Write for application form giving brief details 
and quoting L.O. 255. to Box $/108,.c/o 191 
Gresham House, E.C.2. 


OUNG GRADUATE (male) required as assistant to 

Secretary. Duties will include collecting information 
and drafting reports, articles. etc. Clear expression is 
essential and an interest in semi-technical and economic 
matters desirable. Salary not less than £750. Contributory 
pension scheme.—Apply in writing to the Secretary. Coal 
Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave Street, S.W.1. 


~ COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for the following posts: 

(1) Senior Planning Assistant, Special Grade 
(£750 to £1,030) at Wanstead. Applicants must 
have had practical experience in the preparation 
of development plans in urban areas and be able 


to take charge of a small section of staff. 
Experience in, and a flair for statistical and 
rescarch work related to planning regarding 


population, industry. employment, education, etc., 
will be an advantage 

Applicants should be Corporate Members of 
the Town Planning Institute or other comparable 
professional institute, or possess a University 
Degree in Economics or Geography. 


(2) Planning Assistant, A.P.T. Grade 1 (£575 
to £725) at Broomficld. Applicants will be 
required to undertake duties in the Detailed 


Planning and Design Section at Headquarters, 
particularly in regard to elevational control and 
housing layouts and should have aptitude for an 
experience in work of this nature. 


Five-day weck; day release facilities; medical examina- 
tion; superannuation. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from County 
Planning Adviser, Broomfield Place, Broomfieic, Chelms- 
ford, to whom they should be returned by November 3, 
1958. 


in an expanding organisation in LONDON. 


Salary will depend on qualifications and experience. 
confidence to: 





He should be fully 

budgetary 
There is a Pension Scheme. 
UNION CARBIDE LTD., 


experience including knowledge of control 


Ss. H. CONWAY, 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT 

Public Company—eventual appointment as Secretary 
if satisfactory. Pension Scheme and good prospects.— 
Write. giving full details of career, etc.. to Box 1060. 


required by London 


REED PAPER GROUP 


have a vacancy for a 


BRANCH GENERAL MANAGER 


in 


REED CORRUGATED CASES LIMITED 


A Branch General Manager is required for a 
branch in Gloucester, which manufactures and 
Selis corrugated greaseproof and glassine papers 
and waxed papers. 


This is a senior appointment 
active participation 


and consists of 
in the management of the 
business in all its aspects, including production, 
sales and accounting. Candidates should be 
between 35-45 years of age, with sound basic 
experience in one or other of these functions. 
Previous connection with the paper industry 
would be an advantage but is not essential. 


The post calls for personal qualities of a high 
order. It is intended that the successful candi- 
date would act as Deputy to the present General 
Manager for a period up to 12 months until the 
latter’s retirement. 


The salary will be commensurate with the high 
Standard required and car will be provided. 
There is also a non-contributory Pension Scheme. 


Application should be made in writing stating 
age and past experience to the: 


Personnel Manager. 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LIMITED, 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. 


Reference M/G should be quoted. 


PERSONNEL 
RECORDS/STATISTICS 


BEA require a PERSONNEL RECORDS OFFICER to 
maintain and develop central personnel records on Punched 
Cards (80 Column) and from them to carry out full 
Statistical analyses. 

A Graduate would be preferred otherwise minimum 
educational standard GCE ‘A’ level. A qualification in 
Statistics is called for and previous experience allicd to 
personnel work desirable. 

Salary scale £832 10s. Od. to £970 per annum. Pension 
scheme. Excellent conditions of service. 

Applications within 7 days to Personnel Officer, Head 
Office. BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS, Keyline House, 
Ruislip. Middlesex. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 








Airmail Air Freight* 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s — 
Ce aadtcvdaankadens _— $25 or £9 
Ce “entcereeddn ener £9 Os. — 
CON _cesectucssdouces £10 6s. _ 
Be BEES < cccncccsees £9 Os. £7 10s. 
Egypt £7 15s. = 
Europe ° £6 Os. — 
Ghana £9 Os. £6 10s. 
Gibraltar. Malta ...... £S Os. — 
SOOO kn cectcceoccs e _ #8 15s. 
DA Gadkdagctaaunien ee £9 Os. £7 10s. 
PRED scccececoeewce t9 Os. “= 
Iran, Iraq, Israel ...... £7 15s. —_ 
SMBEM cccccccccscccces £10 6s. — 
Jordan and Lebanon .... £7 15s. _ 
DOMED o6dcecccavccece £9 Os. — 
NEBGTED cc ucccccetescces £9 Os. £6 10s. 
PaRISaM co cccccccccces £9 Os. |} — 
PREOOIMES cc cccscccces £10 6s. | —_ 
Rhodesia (N. and S.) .. £9 Os. — 
eee GO ccedccesen £9 Os. £7 10s. 
South America ........ £9 Os a 
TD acaneccdsecccaqe £7 15s £6 15s 
Bi 46 eacewednaceeee _ $25 or £9 
.. 8 EE £9 Os. _ 


* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
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International Panorama of Progress 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER 25, 1959 


Modern methods for ancient acres 


Over centuries-old fields of rice and sugar 
cane a new sound is being heard v& Shouts 


of encouragement to plodding carabaos 


and oxen are being supplanted by the 
hum of modern farm machinery vx Effi- 
cient equipment is bringing in bigger 
crops with less effort—aiding economies, 
easing the farmer's life + In many of 
the countries where agriculture plays 


a vital role, Caltex quality petroleum 
products help maintain and expand farm 
prosperity vx Through the power of 
petroleum, Caltex fuels and lubricants 
run the machinery that lightens the work 
load, increases the standard of living for 
the peoples of over 70 countries, Caltex— 
partner in progress in Europe, Africa, 
Asia, Australia and New Zealand. 








